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PREFATORY NOTE. 



-^ 

SHOULD any of our readers take the troulile to glance 
over the ** In tropin ctory Notes" appended to the 
forejroing vohmies of this work, we feel that they will con- 
sider these "Notes" of » somewhat conflicting nature — 
some of the pmmises (perhaps rash) being hcemingly made 
only to be l)roken, while others, it may be, were in several 
respects more than fulfilled. The unexpe(;tetl demands on 
our space, and consequent growth of the work, are the 
main causes of our schemes " ga'n aft aglee." At last, how- 
ever, in this volume, which is more bulky and is the result 
of more thought and correspondence than any of its pre- 
decessors, we come for the present in sight of the end of 
our arduous labours in this field. We have been com- 
pelled, by the weak state of our health for some time, and 
by command of our medical adviser, as far as possible to 
endeavour to seek rest and change, so that we have had to 
forego our intention of meanwl)ile preparing and laying 
before the reader our general preface on Scottish Poets 
and Poetry, and remarks on our varied experiences during 
the past eleven years. While this is the case, it affords us 
mucli ])leasure to be able to announce that our friend, 
Mr J. M. Macbeath of Lynnfield, Orkney, has kindly 
come to our aid. Mr Macbeath has a wide and extensive 
knowledge of the subject, and is well-known through his 
valuable writings on archaeological and antiquarian lore. 
Along with a carefully prepared treatise from his pen, 
we may yet be able to give a few jottings in the way of 
selections from our correspondents — poets and friends 
in all parts of the world who have kindly given us 
valuable assistance through their personal knowledge 
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and by means of rare works in their possession ; also, 
our reminiscences, experiences, and an '* In Memoriam " 
of poets who have recently died. These, with other items 
of a " hotch-potch " nature, we may, from our 
crude notes, ultimately expand into a separate volume, 
of which particulars will in due time be gtven. Meanwhile 
the volume containing the exhaustive index by Mr F. T. 
Barrett, junior, and Mi Macl'eath's entertaining general 
introduction is in preparation, and will he puhlished e.irly 
in 1894. The ialiourin connection with the comprehensive 
index has been immense, but it will be very useful and 
interesting in many respects. As we have before 
explained, it will embrace the names of all the 
writers who have a place in this work, titles of 
poems mentioned as well as quoted, and d issified entries 
ot birthplaces and occupations. It will thus s^ V3 
to show at a glance the distribution of poetic: fancy 
throughout our land and in professions and tra«les ; 
what poems and books have been published by a certain 
man ; who wrote a certain poem or volume ; what poets 
belong to certain districts, and what trades or professions 
have had their poets, and who these poets were. The 
reader will thus be made acquainted with the condition of 
every writer, and with th« circumstances in which his 
minstrelsy was given forth. 

We now add merely a word of grateful thanks to 
our readers and friends for their kind forbearance, assist- 
ance, and sympathy, and would express the hope tliat the 
present volume will be found equal in point of merit and 
interest to any of its predecessors. 

D. H. Edwards. 

Advertiser Office, 
Bkkchin, June, 1893. 




MODERN SCOTTISH POETS. 



GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.K.S.E., 

BROTHER of Sir Daniel Wilson, noticed in this 
work, was born at Edinburgh in 1818, where 
his parents had come to settle a few years before — his 
father being a native of Argyleshire and his mother a 
native of Greenock. From the charming and inter- 
esting " Life of George Wilson " (Macmillan & Co.), 
written by one of his sisters (Jessie Aitken Wilson) 
and one of the admirable series of biographies issued 
by the Religious Tract Society, by Dr James Macaulay, 
we learn that the mother of the Wilsons was a woman 
of rare natural gifts. She fostered in her children the 
love of knowledge, and they regarded her with devoted 
affection. Froni her, George Wilson inherited the 
geniusandthe character by which he was distinguished. 
** She verifies,' says Dr John Brown, in a paper on him 
in his Hcyrcn Subsecivce^ " what is so often and so truly 
said of the mothers of remarkable men. She was his 
first and best alma mater , and in many senses his last, 
for her influence over him continued through life." 
TTow early this good influence began may be under- 
stood by an anecdote told by his biographer. *' It 
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was a custom of his mother to pay each night a visit 
to the little cot of her twin boys, and repeat over them 
Jacob's blessing, *The God which fed me all my life 
long unto this day, the Angel that redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads !' So fascinating was this to 
George that in mature years he has told a friend how 
he used to lie awake watching for it, pretending to be 
asleep that he might enjoy it to the full." The 
mother sedulously induced her children to be 
naturalists by the encouragement of keeping pets. It 
was from the tender feeling thus early acquired that 
he afterwards became a zealous advocate of mercy to 
animals, and pleaded earnestly with the medical pro- 
fessors and students against the cruelty of reckless and 
needless experiments and demonstrations. The love 
of nature and of natural history led to many a ramble 
in the country. With his brothers or other com- 
panions it was not uncommon to walk fifteen miles 
during a Saturday or holiday excursion, and to come 
home laden with botanical or geological specimens, to 
be added to the home museum of curiosities. Some 
delightful pages of recollections of those expeditions, 
by Daniel Wilson of Toronto, appear in the biography. 
From his mother George acquired an early love of poetry. 
George Wilson was from 1828 to 1832 a pupil of the 
High School. Here he maintained always a high 
place, and the bent of his mind in those years was 
strikingly shown in the establishment of a " Juvenile 
Society for the Advancement of Knowledge," which 
met weekly at his father's house, in the room where 
his books and natural history collections were de- 
posited. William Nelson the publisher, Dr Philip 
Maclagan of Berwick-on-Tweed, Mr John Alexander 
Smith, an accomplished antiquarian, and other men of 
mark in after years were among the members. George 
was usually the chief speaker. 
Our poet chose the medical profession, not from any 
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special liking for it, but rather attracted by the course 
of scientific study required at the University of Edin- 
burgh for all students of medicine. In the winter 
session of 1832-33 he attended the mathematical class 
and that of natural philosophy. In the next year's 
winter session he attended the chemistry class, the 
class of anatomy, and also the extra- academical lectures 
on anatomy; in subsequent sessions, in winter or 
summer, the botany class and that of Materia Medica. 

All these studies were pursued with enthusiasm. 
Knowing, however, that there was little prospect of 
obtaining through any of them a means of living, he 
had at the same time to devote himself to the practical 
part of the profession, in order to get his diploma as a 
surgeon or his degree as a physician, as qualification for 
becoming a medical practitioner. With this view he 
was bound as an apprentice in the laboratory of the 
Royal Infirmary. At the same time he was diligent 
in gaining all the knowledge that he could acquire in 
the wards, and at the clinical lectures. The scenes in 
the operating theatre caused intense distress to his 
sensitive and sympathetic mind, and this the more 
because what he witnessed was before the use of 
chloroform and other anaesthetics had been introduced. 
For the profession itself he had the highest respect, 
and only regretted his own unfitness to be a worthy 
and useful member of it. He felt this in his early 
student days ; and twenty years afterwards, in an 
address to the Medical Missionary Society, "On the 
Sacredness of Medicine as a profession,'' he spoke of 
" the healing art ' as not only the highest of all 
secular callings, but as " essentially a Christian call- 
ing." " The Head of our profession," he said, ** is 
Christ. He left all men an example that they should 
follow His steps, but He left it specially to us. . . . 
The object of His whole earthly life was the same as 
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ours, the abolishment of pain and of death. What we 
vainly strife to effect, He fully effected." 

When the term of apprenticeship at the hospital was 
ended, great was his joy at having more time for pur- 
suing his favourite studies. Of these chemistry 
proved the most attractive, and the ambition was 
formed in his mind of some day filling the chair which 
Joseph Black had made the most famous in Great 
Britain. Meanwhile he industriously laboured at the 
long and varied course of study necessary for gradu- 
ating in medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 
All his examinations were passed with ease, and the 
final with distinction. He has said that among the 
daily incidents of even the saddest sick-ward, amusing 
events occur to lighten the tragic darkness which 
otherwise prevails. The convalescents are also ready 
to cheer and assist the distressed. The first operation 
which he saw performed was the amputation of a 
sailor's leg above the knee. After the first shock 
which this sight caused him, he determined to visit 
the poor fellow, who happened to be a namesake, 
and see if he could be of any service to him. On going 
to the ward he was agreeably surprised, and indeed 
amused, to find the nautical George Wilson half 
propped up in bed, and intently occupied with a 
blacking brush, borrowed from the nurse, polishing 
the single shoe which, in a month or six weeks, he 
might hope to wear. 

In 1834 the British Association held its first meeting 
in Edinburgh, and the subjects discussed intensified 
his longing to be able to devote himself to scientific 
pursuits. He subsequently hired a room where he 
prosecuted his taste for chemical and physical experi- 
menting. Visiting London, he was introduced to 
Professor Graham, afterwards Master of the Mint, 
who gave to him the post of assistant in his laboratory, 
and who obtained for him admission to several classes. 
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An introduction to Faraday was followed by attend- 
ances at one of the famous course of lectures at the 
Royal Institution. Returning to Edinburgh, aiid 
having received licence from the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and the privilege of his lectures being 
received as qualifying for their diploma, he became 
lecturer of chemistry in the ** Extra- Academical 
Medical School." Of the subjects he was thorough 
master, and he had gained experience as a speaker 
before more private audiences at home and in societies. 
He was specially careful in preparing illustrative 
diagrams and striking experiments, sometimes as 
many as fifty being introduced in a single lecture. 
No one ever excelled him in this combined address 
to ear, eye, and mind, except Faraday, whom he 
regarded as his master in this art In fact, at the 
close of his first course he had already become famous 
as a " popular lecturer on science." His services 
soon were in request for other audiences than his class 
of medical students, and he had every prospect of 
finding a secure income from his lectures and from 
teaching private pupils in his laboratory. It became 
gradually evident, however, though long met by 
buoyant gaiety of spirit and manly perseverance in 
work, that his outward success in life was to be accom- 
panied by the feebleness and distraction of bodily 
ailment. 

For the poor suflEerer a " peaceful grave " may then 
have seemed a happy relief ; but for others, and for all 
time, the latter years of George Wilson's life are 
bright with divinest radiance and beauty. "Not in all 
biography (says Dr Macaulay) is there a grander 
instance of noble persistence in duty amidst weak- 
ness, disease, and pain." In the year 1843 it became 
evident that the conflict with suflfering could not much 
longer be sustained. It was only by the use of opiates 
that any rest was attainable. The disease in the foot 
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became so rapidly aggravated that he had to choose 
between death and the sacrifice of a limb. The choice 
was promptly made, and the suffering under the sur- 
geon's knife was intense, for there were no anaesthetics 
yet in use. The result was satisfactory, and writing 
to a friend he said — " The operation leaves me a more 
useful limb, and the doctors hold out the hope of my 
being able to limp about with a wooden foot or stuffed 
high-heeled boot, without betraying to every eye the 
amount of my loss." 

During his season of enforced inaction his love of 
poetry and the facility of versemaking seemed to 
develop, and he then composed not a few new words to 
old melodies, as well as several " Hymns 
for the Sick Room.'' As years passed, his popularity 
as a lecturer increased, and he strove in vain to meet 
all the demands made on his tinje and labour. 
Besides the systematic courses given each session to 
his several classes, there were occasional series to all 
manner of audiences, from the educated and critical 
members of the " Philosophical Institution," down to 
the humble village gatherings in parish school-rooms. 
As an analyst he was in constant request, and his 
laboratory was crowded with soils and products of 
each kingdom of nature, sent by applicants for informa- 
tion. His personal advice was sought by all sorts and 
conditions of men, who wished to consult him as a man 
of science, or what pleased him better, though bring- 
ing no fee or reward, to have his advice as a wise 
counsellor and a good physician of souls. In his later 
years he was much engaged in religious and spiritual 
service, and fortunate were those who had the benefit 
of the iilstruction of a teacher so accomplished as well 
as devoted. Correspondents, not only his own many 
relations and friends, but strangers, made large 
demands on his time, and he never neglected these 
opportunities of gratifying or of helping others. To 
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the afflicted he had special pleasure in writing, his 
own experience giving him keen sympathy with those 
who were tried or depressed. 

His labours were at length rewarded by the estab- 
lishment in the University, by the Crown, of a new 
Chair, that of Technology, of which he was appointed 
the first Professor, with the additional post of Director 
of the Industrial Museum of Scotland. This museum 
he lived to see in possession of more than ten 
thousand objects, occupying a space larger than that 
of the London School of Mines. The University 
lectures attracted many pupils from all parts of the 
Kingdom, and of ages and grades of life not usually 
seen on students' benches — country gentlemen, 
farmers, manufacturers, and other skilled artificers of 
many kinds. Another occupation in which he took 
peculiar delight was helping the work of the 
Medical Missionary Society, and the school and dis- 
pensary under its auspices. The influence of men so 
eminent as Dr Abercrombie, Sir J. Y. Simpson, 
and others in the same field of medical activity, 
whether at home or in connection with foreign mission, 
must have strengthened the foundation of the institu- 
tion which now bears the name of Wilson's early 
friend, Dr Livingstone. 

The books published by George Wilson will remain 
as classical works, in popular as well as in scientific 
literature. The most widely known are " The Five 
Gateways of Knowledge" (Macmillan & Co.), "Re- 
searches on Colour Blindness," and other smaller 
works. Two biographical works of laborious research 
lire the " Life and Works of the Honourable Henry 
Cavendish," printed for the Cavendish Society ; and 
and the " Life of Dr John Reid, Chandos Professor of 
Medicine in the University of St Andrews.'' A bio- 
graphy tliat was looked for with wide interest was the 
" Life of Edward Forbes, Professor of Natural History 
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in the University of Edinburgh," which he did not live 
to complete, but the portion of it from his pen is a 
delightful record of events and delineation of charac- 
acter. These volumes, published or projected, all 
appeared within the last ten years of Wilson's life, 
from 1850 to 1859. But from 1839, twenty years 
before he laid down his pen, there had been a numer- 
ous procession of papers and treatises, some separately 
published, or appearing as contributions to reviews 
or periodicals, or in volumes of the transactions of 
learned and scientific societies. In all his writings it 
was evident that he considered a tone of reverent 
worship of the Author of nature was befitting men of 
science. 

In November, 1859, soon after the opening of the 
College Winter Session, he had a sudden attack of 
pleurisy and inflammation of the lungs. The second 
lecture of his course wa^ delivered with great difficulty, 
and with an apology to the students for sitting while 
addressing them. On getting back to his home in the 
afternoon, his sister was startled by his appearance, 
and the anxious fear was confirmed by his saying, in 
a low and constrained voice, *' Til just creep upstairs." 
He was helped tenderly into bed. His mind remained 
calm and clear, but it was soon apparent that his sickness 
would be unto death. The change had been so often 
welcomed in anticipation that no surprise overtook 
him now. His end, which took place on 22d Novem- 
ber, 1859, at the age of forty-one, w^as a scene of cheer- 
ful submission and quiet peace. Hev. Dr Lindsay 
Alexander said of him — "His memory will always 
remain with us, tenderly cherished. His elegant and 
graceful mind, his genial and happy spirit, made him 
many friends, and never a single enemy." The 
President of the Philosophical Institution, after refer- 
ring to the loss of one who had " so ofteu charmed as 
well as instructed them, the clear scientific exposition 
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being enlivened and adorned by graceful play of fancy," 
concluded by saying that '* a gentler, nobler, more 
true-hearted man we have not left among us." 

We do not require to refer to George Wilson at any 
great length as a poet. His verses were varied — 
some of them brimful of sacred truth and expressive 
of the deeper feelings, while others, more particularly 
his rhyming letters to young friends, flowed with genial 
fun and quiet humour. 

YE PEARLY SHELLS. 

*Ye pearly shells, 
That from the deep sea wells, 
Where brooding darkness ever dwells, 

Have risen to the light of day. 
Who fear no more 

The breakers dashing on the angry shore. 
Or the first tempest's fiercest roar 

Or the wild wintry spray, 

To me ye seem, 
Whilst thus a Sabbath ye for ever keep, 
Like infants, whose soft-breathing sleep 

Is only broken by some pleasing dream, 

In which a bending angel sips 

A kiss from those small smiling lips. 

And leaves behind an added grace 

To rest upon the fair young face; 

Or rather are ye like a band 

Of saints in the immortal land, 
Who through deep waters long had passed ; 
On whom dark waves their wrath had cast, 
Who in the whirlpools of despair. 
Had bidden farewell to God's bright air* 
And yet are safe in heaven at last. 

Ye fair bright things ! 
It seems to me 

That ye munt listen 
To the far-oflf sea, 
Then wake a moment, and with keen zest 
Sink back again to graceful rest ; 

Like sailors sleeping on the shore. 
Who sleep the sounder 

Becau:ie at times awaking. 
They catch the rolling of the distant thunder 
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And the hoarse billows on the high cli£f breaking, 
And hear them say, above their sullen roar, 
** Sleep on, ye are at sea no more." 

Best is more restful that we ran before ; 
Sleep is more sleepful for long tortures sore ; 
Night can make brighter even the brightest light ; 
Blindness uiaked clearer even the clearest sight ; 
Peace is more peaceful after bitter strife ; 
And death the only gate of endless life. 

May she who^^e graceful hand 
Hath given you bright repose, 

In God'8 good time be joineil to those 
Who from all change are free, 
A nd rest all safe within that, land 

Which never can be vexed by storms. 
Because it hath no sea ! 

ORIGIN OF THE SNOWDROP. 

No fading flowern in Eden grew. 
Nor Autumn's withering spread 

Among the trees a browner hue. 
To show the leaves were dead ; 

But through the groves and shady dells, 

Waving their bright immortal bells, 

Were auiaranths and asphodels, 

Undying in a place that knew 

A golden age the whole year through. 

But when the angel's fiery brands, 

Guarding the eastern gate. 
Told of a broken law's commands. 

And agonies that came too late ; 
With longing, lingering wish to stay. 
And many a fond but vain delay 
That could not wile her grief away. 
Eve wandered aimless o'er a world 
On which the wrath of God was hurled. 

Then came the Spring's capricious smile. 
And Suuimer sunlight warmed the air. 
And Autumn's riches served a while 

To hide the curse that lingered there ; 
Till o'er the once untroubled sky 
;ttick driven clouds began tu fiy, 
d moauing zephyrs ceased to sigh, 
en Winter's storms in fary burst 
a a world indeed accurst. 
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And when at last the driving bdow, — 

A strange, ill-omened sight, — 
Came whitening all the plains helow. 

To trembling Eve it seemed — affright 
With shivering cold and terror bowed — 
As if each fleecy vapour cloud 
Were falling as a snowy shroud, 
To form a close enwrapping pall 
For Earth's untimeous funeral. 

Then all her faith and gladness fled, 

And, nothing left but black despair. 
Eve madly wished she had beei\ dead, 

Or never born a pilgrim there. 
But, as she wept, an angel bent 
His way adown the firmament, 
And, on a task of mercy sent. 
He raised her up, and bade her cheer 
Her drooping heart, and banish fear ; 

And catching, as he gently spake, 

A flake of falling snow. 
He breathed on it, and bade it take 

A form and bud and blow ; 
And ere the flake had reached the earth, 
Eve smiled upon the beauteous birth, 
That seemed, amid the general dearth 
Of living things, a greater prize 
Than all her flowers in Paradise. 

'*This is an earnest. Eve, to thee," 

The glorious angel said, 
**That sun and Swmmer soon shall be ; 

And though the leaves seem dead, 
Yet once again the smiling Spring, 
With wooing winds, shall swiftly bring 
New life to every sleeping thing ; 
Until they wake, and uiake the scene 
Look fresh again, and gaily green." 

The angel's mission being ended. 

Up to Heaven he flew ; 
Put wherft he fir««t descended. 

And where he bade the earth adieu, 
A ring of snowdrops formed a posy 
Of pallid flowers, whose leaves, unrosy. 
Waved like a winged argosy. 
Whose climbing masts above the sea. 
Spread fluttering sail and streamer free. 
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And thus the nnowdrop, like the bow 

That spans the cloudy sky, 
Becuiuea a nynubol whence we know 

That brighter days are nigh ; 
That 1 ircling seasons, in a race 
That knows no latrKinK* lingering pace, 
Shall each the other nimbly chase, 
Till Time's departing final day 
Sweep snowdrops and the world away. 



THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER PUTTING OFF HIS 
ARMOUR AT THE GATES OF HADES. 

Helmet of the hope of rest ! 

Helmet of salvation ! 
Nobly has thy towering crest 

Pointed to this exaltation. 
Yet I will not thee resume, 
Helmet of the nodding plume : 
Where I go no foeman figiiteth, 
Sword or other weapon smiteth : 
All content, I lay thee down. 
Shall gird my brows with an immortal crown. 

Sword at my side ! Sword of the Spirit ! 

Word of God ! Thou goodly blade ! 
Often have ( tried thy merit ; 

Never hast thou me betrayed. 
Yet I will no further use thee, 
Here for ever I unloose thee : 
Branch of peaceful palm Hhall be 
Sword sufficient now for me ; 
•* Fought the fight, the victory won,'' 
Rest thou here, thy work is done. 

Shield of faith ! my trembling heart 
Well thy bHttered front ban guarded r 

Many a Kerce and fiery dart 
From my bosom thou hast warded. 

But I shall no longer need thee, 

Never more will hold or heed thee. 

Fare- thee- well ! the foe's defeated, 

Of his wished-for victim cheated : 

In the realms of peace and light 

Faith shall be exchanged for si^ht. 

Girdle of the truth of God ! 
Breastplate of His righteousness ! 
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By the Lord Himself bestowed 

Od his faithful witnesses, 
Never have I dared unclasp thee, 
Lest the subtle foe should grasp me ; 
Now I may at length unbind ye, 
Leave you here at rest behind me ! 
Nought shall harm my soul, equipped 
In a robe in Ghrist'n blood dipped. 

Sandals of the preparation 

Of the news of peace ! 
There mu&t now be separation, 

Here your wne* cease. 
Gladly shall m? naked feet 
Go my blessed Lord to meet ; 
I shall wander at his side 
Where the living waters ^lide ; 
And these feet shall need no fi^uard 
On the unbroken heavenly sward. 

Here I stand of all unclothed, 

Waiting to be clothed upon 
By the Church's great Betrothed, 

By the everlasting One. 
Hark ! He turns the admitting key, 
Smiles in love and welcomes me : 
Glorious forms of angels bright 
Clothe me in the raiment white ; 
Whilst their sweet* toned voices say, 
** For the rest, wait thou till the Judgment Day." 



ATHANASIUS CONTRA. MUNDUM. 

O Athanasius ! thy too subtle creed 

Makes my heart tremble when I hear it read. 

And my flesh quivers when the priest proclaims 
God's doom on every unbeliever's head. 

Yet I do honour thee for those brave words 

Against the heretic so boldly hurled, 
"Though no one else believe, I'll hold my faith, 

I, Athanasius, against the world." 

It was not well to judge thy fellow men, 
Thou wert a simple mortal like us all ; 

Vengeance is God's ; none but Himself doth know 
On whom the terrors of His y/VB^h will f^U, 
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Bat it toas well, believinf? as thoa didst, 

Like standard-bearer with thy flag unfurled, 

To blazon on thy banner those brave words, 
** I, Atbanasius, against the world." 

Thy faith is mine : but that is not my theme ; 

'Tis thine example I would preach to all ; 
Whatever each believen, and counts fur true. 

Of things in heaven or earth, or ^reat or small,- 

If he believe it^ let him stand and say, 

Although in scorn a thousand lip^ are curled ; 

"Though no one else belieTe, I'll hold my faith, 
Like Atbanasius, against the world. " 



A STORY OF A COUNTRY WIGHT. 

I've heard a story of a country wight. 

Whether 'tis true or not I cannot tell, — 
Who never had been taught to write. 

And very likely could not spell. 
He kept a sort of shop of shops 

Dealing in blacking, boots, and teas, 
In Epsom salts, and humming tops. 

And cotton handkerchiefs, and Stilton cheese. 
His windows were so full they cut a dash. 

And he displayed his goods, and people wanted them 
And if they could not pay in ca«h. 

And asked for credit, why, 'twas granted them. 
But how was't possible to keep his hooks 

When he was ignorant as any nigger. 
And never learned to make pot hooks. 

Or found in early life the way to figure? 
Why, this he did : he used his pen, 

But not to mark the money due him ; 
When he sold any goods, why, then 

He palled his ledger out and drew 'em. 
If hats were bought, he painted hats, 

If China ware, he sketched the dishes ; 
If mats were sold, he drew the mats ; — 

Or herrings, portraits of the fishes ; 
And so, with some mysterious signs 

That made his pictures clearer, 
He marked beside his quaint outlines 

Whether his goods were cheap or dearer. 
One day a customer came in to settle 

And begged his bill might be louked up, — 
There drawn against him stood a kettle, 
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A pound of flu^ar and a breakfast cap. 
'* And I find also,*' quoth the dealer, 

" Here sketched against you. if you please, 
Nothing you see. nir, could be clearer. 

The portrait of a skim-milk cheese." 
** A cheese ! oh no ! " the other cried, 

*' I never bought a cheese from you." 
** You did indee'i," the first replied, 

** And there's the figure of the cheese I drew.'* 
And so he showed a round thing like the moon,' 

Or any ether round thing that you please, 
A hoop, a ring, a saucer, or a spoon, — 

But he who drew it said it was a cheese. 
A cheese it could not be, the man protested ; 

And so there rose a very strong contention — 
Cheese or no cheese, they bitterly contented. 

And lost their temper in the hot discassion. 
At length the dealer, making no impression. 

Suddenly stopped and changed his ground. 
'* My good man,' says he, " make at least confession, 

You lately purchased something round." 
•' Round '• " quoth the customer, '* why, wait a bit ! 

Ay, sure enough, as I'm Jack Bilston, 
(We'll square it now, the nail you've hit), 

I bought from you latut spring a milhtone.'* 
Loud laughed the dealer ; '* I forgot — 

I see you did not try to diddle — 
To put within the ring a dot. 

To show the axle in the middle : 
I mark my cheeses from my millstones so. 

But I was hurried on that day, 
And so forgot the dot ; but you must go. 

Well, hern's the sum you have to pay.'* 
The two shook hands and parted friends. 

And wondered they had been so hot. 
A story's good if well it ends, 

And here you see's the wondrous dot--. 
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JOHN BOGUE, 

MHO occupies a prominent position in the 
musical profession in Glasgow, was bom in 
that city in 1849. Both his parents were lovers of 
poetry and music — his mother being the pos- 
sessor of a remarkably good soprano voice. From 
childhood, John showed a marked appreciation of 
and love for music. Many amusing stories are told 
of his precociousness in this direction, but having the 
misfortune to loose his father by death while the sub- 
ject of our sketch was yet an infant, his love of sweet 
sounds was not guided and developed as it might 
otherwise have been. Like other distinguished Scot- 
tish musicians we have dealt with in this work, he had 
to serve for years to more or less uncongenial occupa- 
tions. During these experiences, however, many of 
his songs, sketches, and humorous verses appeared in 
the London and local newspapet-s and magazines. 

Ultimately Mr Bogue was able to turn his attention 
seriously to the study of music, and became favourably 
known as the possessor of a good tenor voice. At the 
formation of Mr Lambeth's Choir he was invited to 
become a member, and as such he was one of the 
" twenty four blackbirds " who sang with so much 
acceptance before Her Majesty at Balmoral. He was 
principal tenor in several of the West-End churches, 
and at length became choirmaster and harmoniumist 
in some others. During these years he won several* 
prizes, and received many substantial marks of esteem, 
such as silver tea and coffee services, &c., which encour- 
aged him to give up all his business connections, and 
devote his whole time to the profession of his choice. 

At present Mr Bogue is one of the visiting music 
masters engaged by the School Board, and has a con- 
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siderable number of schools under his chargepin and 
around Glasgow. In connection with his evening 
classes in the High School of Glasgow, he has formed 
a choir of picked voices, which, as " Mr Bogue's Choir," 
have frequently given much appreciated recitals, 
spoken of by musical critics as showing a marvellous 
degree of finish and efficiency. They also sang twice 
at the Glasgow International Exhibition, at the East 
End Exhibition, and have frequently been received 
with much favour in several large towns throughout 
Scotland. 

Mr Bogue, it should be observed, is essentially a 
self-taught man in almost all departments. Without 
a single friend to encourage him at the outset of his 
career, he has worked his way upwards, until he now 
occupies a high position in the profession which it was 
always his ambition to enter. He is also favourably 
known as a platform speaker^ — his lectures on the 
"Songs of Scotland," "The Songs of Burns,'' and 
other similar topics', with musical illustrations, being 
enthusiastically received. He is a member of the 
Glasgow Society of Musicians, and as a vocalist has 
frequently performed at their concerts. He has 
written and composed a large number of part songs, 
sacred and secular, as well as sets of verses written for 
German songs. Mr Bogue has also edited several 
class books, including " The Text Book of Staff Nota- 
tion," for use in elementary schools, containing a selec- 
tion of easy part songs, which has been styled as one 
of the most lucid and concise works of the kind yet 
published. 

"HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD." 

Home of my childhood, 
Home ever dear to me, 
Tho' thon art far away, 
Thought tlies to thee. 
B 
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Tho' far from thee I roam, 
Weary and sad, and lone, 
f et childhood's happy home 
In dreams I see. 

How sweet thy valley 
Perfuio'd with many flowers. 
How sweet the songs we sang 
In thy green bowers. 
Ah ! in my heart muAt dwell, 
Ling'ring with magic spell, 
Memorien I love so well, 
Joys that were ours. 

In Heav'n's fair future, 
Earth's every sorrow o'er. 
May we united stand 
On yon bright shore. 
Where all the blessed are 
Gather'd from near and far, 
Nothing their peace to mar, 
Joy evermore ! 



DEAR KELVIN GLADE. 

Dear Kelvin glade, how oft I've strayed 

'Neath >(helter of thy stately trees. 
When 8tars' pale light gave charms to night, 

Wliile Hoflly »ighed the siuniuer breeze. 
Thy 8cene ho fuir hath charms mure rare 

Than brighter spots in other climes ; 
Where'er I be my heart's with thee. 

Dear scene of happy childhood's times. 

Joys of a past, too fair tn last. 

Awake sad thoughts within my breast — 
I hear it said old friends are dead, 

That in the grave they silent rest. 
Say, trembling heart, when I depart. 

This well-loved spot no more to see, 
When passing by shall no one si^h 

For other days, and think of me ? 

COME BACK TO ME, MY LOVE. 

Tis saminer time, bright sumdiei- time, when flow'rs bloom fresh 

and fair. 
While birds that flit from tree to tree make music rich and rare ; 
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Yet what to me are perfumed flowers cr hird'R roelodions lay, 
The fs:ladde»t hourn are saddest hoars when thou art far away. 

Chorus. 

Come back to me, my love, 

Come back to me : 

Ah ! how I've loni?ed and siijhed and prayed for thee. 

Come back to me, my love, come back to me 

Joy of my longing heart. Oh come back to me. 

'Tis winter time, bleak winter time, when fields are clad in white, 
While frost hath bound with iron band and day seems part of 

night ; 
While thro' the woods all leafless now is heard the wind's low siyfh, 
Tet saddest hours are gladdest hours if only then art nigh. 

Chorus, 
Come back to me, my love, &c. 



REV. JAMES AITCHI80N, 

> 

MAS born at Glasgow in 1846. His father was 
by trade a potter, and in these dull and hard 
times found only occasional employment for support of 
his household. He had, moreover, somewhat promin- 
ently identified himself with the Chartist movement, 
and being more outspoken than some of his cautious 
confreres^ he found himself, in 1848, not only precluded 
from any hope of obtaining employment at his trade, 
but also in other respects a marked man. In these 
circumstances he resolved to emigrate to the United 
States of America, intending, when fortune favoured 
him, to send for his wife and family, He reached 
New York in the beginning of 1849, but there, and at 
Brooklyn, could find no occupation. Taking to the 
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road with a companion, he proceeded southward on 
foot in quest of work, spent a few months in fruitless 
outlook, exhausted all his means, was laid low by sun- 
stroke, and, in the early summer of that year, worn 
out by failure and disease, died in a hospital in 
Philadelphia. 

His widow, left with the care of her young family, 
and with scarce a sixpence in the world, set herself 
bravely to the task of maintaining and training her 
"fatherless bairns." James received his education, 
first at St Matthew's Parish School, and afterwards at 
the Sessional School of the same parish. At the age 
of ten he was sent to work, that he might bear his 
part in providing for the household, and for three years 
thereafter he continued an errand boy in various situsr 
tions. When he reached thirteen he was apprenticed 
to a watchmaker, in whose employment he remained 
for several years, acquiring in this and in the service 
of other employers a fair knowledge of the business, 
and becoming an expert and accurate workman. 

During this period, however, and indeed from the 
time he left school, he had been intent on self- 
improveineut. He studied at evening classes in the 
Mechanics* Institute and elsewhere, and thereby 
acquired a wider knowledge of his own tongue as well 
as an acquaintance with Latin and Mathematics, and 
a slight smattering of the French language. In his 
twenty-first year he entered the Glasgow University, 
taking the Arts course, with a view, however, at this 
time to the Law, and not to the Gospel. During the 
succeeding four years he continued his attendance at 
College, working at his trade in summer, and also dur- 
ing the winter sessions, often far into the night, in 
order to scrape together his class fees, and otherwise 
pay his way. In the fourth year his health broke 
down, and although he had already taken two of the 
three departments of his degree, he was reluctantly 
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compelled to forego his intention of attaining that 
honour. 

In the meantime his views as to the future having 
undergone a change, he had applied for admission to 
the Divinity Hall of. the United Presbyterian Church, 
and having successfully passed the entrance examination 
was enrolled a student in Edinburgh in the autumn 
of 1869. A situation as missionary in connection with 
Canal Street Church, Paisley, which at this period he 
held for eighteen months, enabled him to maintain 
himself with less strain on the strength and nervous 
system than formerly. Afterwards he found it advan- 
tageous to remove entirely to Edinburgh, where for a 
time he was resident tutor at Canonmills House, and 
one of the Assistant Masters in Circus Place School. 
He subsequently obtained a position in Grange 
Academy, which he occupied till the end of his divinity 
course. 

He was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh in 1873, was placed on the Probationers' 
List in April 1874, spent the three summer months of 
that year in peregrinating through the Orkney 
churches, and going south in the autumn was in the 
month of October called in succession to Eaglesham, 
and to Erskine Church, Falkirk. Making choice of 
the latter sphere of labour, he was ordained in Janu- 
ary, 1875, by the Presbytery of Falkirk, and from 
then till now has filled the position of minister in the 
above named congregation. Besides the work ap- 
propriate to his pastorate he has been much identified 
with educational matters in the town of Falkirk, 
having served for several terms on the School Board. 
His aim has been chiefly to foster secondary educa- 
tion in that town and in the eastern district of Stirling- 
shire, and mainly through his efforts the High School 
of Falkirk was founded a few years ago. In ecclesias- 
tical affairs he has also taken a considerable part, being 
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Clerk of the Presbytery of Falkirk, and having, as 
Convener of the Committee which founded the now 
highly prosperous congregation of Carron, helped to 
extend the influence of his denomination in the 
district. He has also been much engaged in Sy nodical 
Committee and Deputation work. 

Mr Aitchison has been a lover of the Muses from 
boyhood, and his earlier efforts found their way into 
various magazines and periodicals, where not a few of 
of them are buried in the oblivion of anonymity. In 
1887 he published a volume of poems under the some- 
what fantastic title of " The Chronicles of Mites," 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co., London,) which received 
very favourable notice and acceptance. The chief 
poem in the volume is a satire on the negative schools 
of theology and philosophy. There are also minor 
pieces grouped under the headings, " Etchings from 
Nature," " Parables frem Nature," " Odds and Ends," 
and these have been by many highly appreciated. In 
1890 Mr Aitchison published through Messrs Cassell of 
London another work, '*Signa Christi," in which, for- 
saking for a time "the walks of poesy," he presents 
the evidences for the Christian faith that cluster round 
the person and work of Christ. This work has been 
highly successful, and has added much to the author's 
reputation. He contemplates, we believe, various 
further essays in prose and poetry, to which by his 
past experiences of favour he is encouraged. 



THE RIVULET. 

Cheerily wandering. 

Never at rest, 
Quietly meandering 

On to the west ; 

Flowing on foamily 
Through the bright hours, 
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Singing sweet melody 
To the wild flowers ; 

Constantly whisperin&r 

In the still night, 
Merrily glistening 

In the moon's light ; 

Evermore murmuring 
Through the lone glen, 

Trickling and turning in 
Meadow and feu ; 

Often-time tarrying 

By fairy bower, 
Moisture still carry in£ 

To the wild flower ; 

Onward, blithe rivulet. 

Flow to the sea ; 
Flow, gentle rivulet. 

Joyous and free. 

THE RUINED CASTLE. 

Rude relic of the past, with ivy orowned, 
And left a prey to time's destroying hand ; 

Ancient abode of storied chiefs renowned, 
To whom like monuments its ruins stand. 

Its lordly turrets, once tlieir owner's pride. 
Now furnish shelter for the screeching' owl ; 

Strange are the sounds that echo far and wide 
When midnight tempests round the ruin howl. 

And now how i^adly changed the spacious halls. 
Once filled with beauty, chivalry, and grace ; 

How crazy now the once defiant walls : 
A curse seems resting on the ancient place. 

Re-people yet again, with fancy's aid. 
The dismal ruin, once so bright and gay ; 

Brin^ back the scenes that have for ever fled. 
And lead oblivion into genial day. 

Sweet singsi the minstrel in the castle hall, 
TiOiid laugh the barons o'er the jovial cheer. 

Light trip the fair ones at the courtly ball, 
Soft speaks the lover in bis lady's ear. 
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Shrill sounds the clarion — the call to arms — 
Lend clangs the armour as the knights prepare ; 

For them the battle-field possesses charms 
Above the peaceful home, or lady fair. 

Low falls the drawbridere, wide the portals veer, 
Proud from the castle rides each gallant knight ; 

The sun's rays glance upon the armour clear, 
And plumes are nodding over helmets bright. 

Again loud mirth resounds, loud laughter rings, 
And notes of triumph break upon the ear ; 

The minstrel tunes his harp, of vict'ry sings, 
And all forget their dangers as they hear. 

The ladies mingle in the merry dance, 
The knights join chorus in the jovial song ; 

Heart beats for heart, and glance replies to glance, 
While love and happiness the feast prolong. 

But all are gone — the lord and lady gay. 
The hoary minstrel, and the belted knight ; 

Stilled are the sounds of joyous revelry. 
Nor nods the plume, nor shines the helmet bright. 

Gaunt, like a skeleton, the ruins rise. 
Strong battlement and buttress crumbling fall, 

Unhinged the gates, the drawbridge broken lies, 
And ivy creeps along the old grey wall. 

Rude relic of the past, proud grandeur's tomb. 
The home of beauty, chivalry and grace. 

Now wrecked and ruined, tbe abode of gloom — 
A curse has fallen on the ancient place. 



FADING AWAY. 

Fading away, fading away ! 
Like the last faint streaks of the waning day, 
Robbing my heart of its gladd'ning light. 
And chilling my soul with the damp of night. 

Fading away, fading away ! 
The glad and the sad, the grave and the gay. 
The friends of my youth for ever gone. 
And the love-light quenched that so brightly shone. 
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Fadiof? away, fading away ! 
Mnst friendship for ever like this decay 7 
Must the hands we clasp and the lips we kiss 
For ever be snatched from oar love like this ? 

Fading away, fading away ! 
Oh, when will the light of the endless day 
Break on the gloom of my monrning heart. 
And join me in friendship which ne'er shall part? 

Fading away, fading away ! 
Tes, the shadows will go bat the light will stay— 
The light of a morn that brings no night, 
The morn of a day for ever bright. 

THE VALLEY. 

A lovelier scene ne'er met the gazinc eye 

Than yonder peaceful valley, lying low 
Between the lofty hills, which o'er its face 

At morn and eventide their shadows throw. 

The yellow cornfields with their rip'ning grain 
Like golden waves bend gently to the breeze ; 

The leafy hedgerows stretching o'er the land 
Enhance the prospect and the vision please. 

A strip of woodland here and there is seen, 
With rustling leaves and branches waving slow ; 

Fresh grows the grans and sweet the wild flowers bloom. 
Where little trickling streamlets dancing flow. 

Thmughont the valley, every swelling hill 

Is with some peasant's cheerful cottage crowned, 

Or whitewashed farmhouse, scene of peaceful toil. 
With well-tilled acres stretching all around. 

The bnsy mstics labour in the fields. 
And cut with swinging scythe the ripened hay. 

Or guide the patient steed tjfiat drags its load 
And slowly trudges o'er the dusty way. 

A peaceful lake scarce ruffled by the breeze 

Lies dreamy, like a calm inverted sky ; 
A gentle river flowing from its shore 

Winds like a silver cord beneath the eye. 

The moving shadows of the floating clouds 
Pass slowly o'er the sweetly placid scene, 
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Now resting softly on the leafy wood, 

. Now gently passing o'er the pastures green. 

The cattle lowing by the river's side, 

The children laugning at their merry play, 
The skylark singing from his airy height, 
.The streamlet murm'ring o'er its pebbly way* 

The water splashing down the mill-wheel's steps. 
The zephyr rustling through the forest green, — 

Break on the ear in mingled mellowness, 
And breathe a quiet content o'er all the scene. 

How sweet when tired and jaded here to dwell, 
Secure from worldly cross and cank'ring care ; 

To ramble through the woods or by the streams, 
And breathe the fragrance of the scented air. 

To mingle with the rustics in the fields. 
To cull the wild flowers by the river'n brink, 

To wander from the peep of dewy morn. 
Till in the west the golden sunbeams sink. 

O what a feast is here for human eyes ! 

what a feant is here for human heart ! 
Such scenes once known remain for ever dear, 

And hitter is the pang if called to part. 



RONDEAU. 

(UNDER DIFFICULTIES OF RHYME.) 

A cup of tea, in dainty dish, 
Of pattern somewhat heathenish — 
Fantastic scene in gold and blue — 
And Hweet, a tfite-a-t^te with you, 
Ti& really all the heart couhl wish. 

I leave to fools, in law, to fish 

For right of ** entry " and of ** ish," 

No '* ish '' want I when we two brew 
A cup of tea. 

Were I like Saul, the son of Kish, 
Who found a crown beyond Shalish', 
To sweet Bohea, and you still true, 
My kingdom left, I'd drink anew 
A cup of tea. 
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WILLIAM LYNDON. 

•In this work we hare given beveral examples oi the 
\J poetry of restless, erratic mortals, who roam 
about the country, doing occasional turns of work 
when the spirit moves them. The subject of this brief 
notice styles himself "a tramp labourer," who, although 
this is true of him, is an honest, upright, though 
unsettled son of song, whose periodic visits to certain 
localities are greatly enjoyed, and who receives warm 
and substantial sympathy from many friends. Al- 
though born in Dungarven, county of Waterford^ 
Ireland, about thirty-one years ago, he has spent 
nearly all his life in Sc^otland, and most of his writings 
are in pithy Doric. When the subject of our sketch 
was an infant, the family removed to Cardiff — the 
father working there as a dock labourer. William 
was only a very short time at a Roman Catholic school, 
and has tramped the country since he was fourteen 
years of age. For a short time he was employed in a 
match factory in the East End of London, and 
then tramped to Liverpool, where he worked in 
a dairy for about a year. He is a man of great 
intelligence, well read, and writes a good hand, 
though entirely self-taught. Our poet spends a good 
part of each year in the Western Isles, but is best 
known in Ross, Sutherland, Argyle, and Caithness 
shires, where he occasionally works for the farmers. 
Lyndon's effusions partake a good deal of the ballad 
form, although he has written many pleasing love 
songs ; and frequently, while in the reflective vein, his 
thoughts are presented in touching pathos, with a dash 
of sparkling humour, good-natured satire, and sarcastic 
wit. 
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THE SKYB CROFTER. 

A straw thatched roof, an earthen floor, 

A fire of peats just in the centre. 
Yon stoop near double at the door 

If yon do wish to enter ; 
A few lean chickens keenly picking 

For what may likely not be foand, 
A dog beneath the table licking 

A pot with crusted filth well bound ; 
A Bible on the window shelf, 

A whisky bottle close beside it — 
Enough to make one ask himself, 

" Is there no better place to hide it V^ 
An ancient hog now enters in. 

Which gazes on the stranger's face, 
And, as a gift, does incense bring — 

** Sweet odours '* from his dwelling-place. 
The good wife's colour's like tanned leather- 
Poor woman, she does most the work 
Oatdoors all kinds of weather ; 

While Donald in the smoke does lurk. 
Spending a tranqnil, happy life. 

Smoking the ** pipe of peace," 
Blessing the Lord for such a wife. 

Who makes his labour cease ; 
Where you will hear his earnest prayer. 

And psalm resounding every day. 
Which seems to leave but small fruit here, 

Whate'er good people say. 
He has bis virtues — he is kind ; 

If vou have got the needful thing. 
And likely to leave some behind. 

Then to you he will fondly cling ; 
Tet Job himMclf, so jn»t and good. 

Were greater patience to hiui given, 
Out of this island never could 

Have found his road to Heaven. 



OOR TAMMY MAK'S THE ANVIL CLINK. 

My thochts were roaniin' far awa', 

Till the dnll fire gave a blink, 
Which brncht me to the stniddy diiia', 

Whaur Tammy mak'n the anvil clink. 

He is as wise as he is strati ^ 
Ad\ though he tak's the giddy drink, 



Few idle oors will frae him g^aag, 
Sae regular does the anvil dink. 

The smiddy fire groans an' glows. 
An' throws aroun' a cheery blink ; 

An then, wi' strong an' steady blows, 
Oor Tammy mak's the anvil clink. 

fle hears the loafers mend the laws, 
But thinks theirsel's maun need a link : 

Their havers on the labour cause 
He muddles wi' the anvil clink. 

Wi' waelii' heart I mony a time 
Sat weary on the gloomy bripk 

Of want, till his hand grippit mine. 
An' then I heard the siller clink. 



JOHN M*CUTCHEON 

•TITfTjAS bom in the village of Borgue, in the 
\L\H Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, in 1849. 
Shortly after the birth of our poet, his parents removed 
to Castle-Douglas, where he received his education. 
At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed as a compositor 
in the office of the Kirkcudbrightshire Advertiser, and 
soon proved himself an intelligent member of the Fourth 
Estate. After completing his apprenticeship he held 
several important appointments on different newspapers, 
and for a number of years he has been the esteemed 
and energetic manager of one of the departments in 
the office where he served as an apprentice. 

From his boyhood, Mr M'Cutcheon's tastes have run 
in a poetical groove, and being fond of music, his gifts 
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are largely taken advantage of in the way of topical 
songs at rural entertainments. He is a frequent 
contributor to the prose and poetical columns of the 
Advertiser^ under the nom-de-plume of " Ariel." His 
poetic efforts show hira to be possessed of keen 
sympathetic feelings, and a natural gift of expressing 
the warmest sympathies of the heart. 

THE HAMELESS ORPHAN. 

Hard his lot frae early mornin', 

Begf^in' for a bite o' breid, 
An' when nioht comes doon apon him, 

He kens naewhere to lay his heid. 

Weary, wat, an* gey near starvin', 

Seeks he lodgin's oft in vain ; 
No a an e wi' care or pity 

For a pHir bit* orphan* wean. 

In the corner o* a straehoose 

While's he's f^led to cuddle doon : 
Pleased wi' ony kin' o' shelter, 

In a blink he's sleepin' scan*. 

When the mornin' licht comes peepin* 

Thro* the rafters o' his biel, 
Feared that ony ane micht see hirn, 

Quaet's a moose awa' he'll steal. 

Back into the cheerless world, 

As he's often* done before, 
Trudgin' on thro' rain or snaw-storm, 

Turnf^d awa' frae ilka door. 

Aye he pleads wi' heart o' sorrow — 

' Help, oh ! help an orphan boy ! ' 
Put there's nane to gie him comfort. 

No a blink o' hope or joy. 

Horrid thochts his wee heid enter- 
Wretched, hameless, no a frien'. 

Sinks he doon on yonder roadside, 
Nearly greetin' oot his een. 
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*0, that Gud wad tak' rae to him/ 

Sobbed aloud the wee outcast, 
* I wad then be free fraef trouble, 

An' my cares wad a' be past.' 

Weak an' weary, faint wi' hunger, 

Soon his eyes were closed in sleep, 
but the angels hovered near him. 

O'er his soul a guard to keep. 

Wakin' frae his peacefu' slumber, 

Wildy look'd he roun' an' said — 
' Mither, ye maun come an' meet me, 

O, I weary to be ' Dead I 



TAM AND HIS MITHER. 

Losh, Tarn, it's a lang time noo since we met ; 

Hoo the time's slippin' quickly by ; 
I mind o' ye weel on the lanely hillside, 

A wee laddie herdin' the kye. 

Te mind o' the pool doon beside the aald brig. 
And the burn purlin' doon frae the hill ; 

'Twas there that ye fished wi' a big bended preen. 
And guddled for troots near the mill. 

Wi' a bonny black coo an' some guid layin' hens, 

Tour mither aye kept ye weel cled ; 
And aft ye hae sat 'mang the strae in the byre, 

Till Orummie was milkit an' fed. 

She washed your wee face and made ye look braw. 

And took ye half road to the schule ; 
And wearied and watched till again ye cam' hame 

To sit on your wee creepie stool. 

An', Tarn, ilka nicht ere ye gaed to your bed. 
Ye kneeled at your dear mither's knee. 

And lisped the first wordti she taught you to pray — 
' O, God, bless my mither an' me.' 

When ye toddled np stair to a saft, cosy bed, 

To please ye a sang she wad croon ; 
Syne blessed ye and kiflsei ye and happ'd ye fu' snug, 

And sune ye were sleepin' rioht soun'. 
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Noo, Tarn, ye're a man, think weel what ye dae, 
And ne'er cause your auld mither strife ; 

Content ye mann bide till the end o' her diEtys, 
And ne'er think o' takin' a wife. 

Think naething a trouble, if ocht ye can dae 

To lichten the load o' her years ; 
She toiled late and early to keep the house gaun, 

Though aften, nae doubt, amid fears. 

Nae sad, bitter thochts, can enter your breist, 
Te've been husband and son a' in ane ; 

For your f aither was ta'en to the fair land abune 
Ere ye entered this worl' o' sin. 

Though your mither's noo feeble, her hair white as 
snaw. 

She keeps the hoose tidy an' clean ; 
Nae wonder ye lo'e the auld body sae weel. 

Tarn, ye'll ne'er again fin' sich a frien' ! 



I MIND 0' YE, JESSIE. 

I mind o' ye, Jessie, a bairn on the knee, 

Wi' your wee chubby face an' sweet witchin' e'e ; 

An' aft hae I nursed ye, an' rocked ye to sleep. 

An' prayed the dear angels might o'er ye watch keep. 

A big strappin' lad— for I was in my teens — 

In passin', I aye ca'd to see my auld frien's ; 

An' a mair kindly pair ne'er were buckled thegither 

Than the auld folks, wi' pride, ye ca' f aither an' mither. 

When I entered the donr, an' my face ye did 8ee, 
Ye wad jump, an' yeM skirl, richt brimfu' o' glee, 
Till IM tak' ye an' hug ye, an' aft pree your mou' — 
Ye'll wonder, nae doot, lass, if that could be you. 

Then your wee ban's, wi' mischief, wad rug at my hair. 
Gin I cried oot, it pleased ye, an' gaur'd ye pu' mair ; 
I wad reckon to scold ye, but a' was in vain. 
For ye'd throw your arms roun' me — then at it again. 

Your mither— the best o' a' mithers, I ween — 
Wad dress ye fu' braw, like a wee fairy queen ; 
An' the bairns in the schule amaist envied your lot. 
But they io ed ye sae weel they their envy forgot. 
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Bat noo ye're a woman, ricbt winsome an' fair, 
An' Dane in the Ian' can wi' Jesttie compare ; 
Frae mornin' till nicht ye're as buRy'« a bee, 
An' I'm prood o' the bairn that I narsed on my knee. 

Gin' I were but yonnp, I would a-*!? for your ban' — 
I ken I could win ye frae a' in the Ian' ; 
But ye've plif^hted your troth, sae I'll never repine, 
I'm content that I lo'd ye, the bairn o' lang syne. 

Think weel o* the lad that's to raak' ye his ain ; 
Be true to your vow, la&s, an' ne'er ^ie him pain : 
But aye keep a corner deep doon in your heart 
For the frien' that will lo'e ye till death does us part. 



GEORGE REID, 

TiTflHOSE "Canaanite's Daughter " is a "guidly 
^L^rl ballant," worthy of behig classed with any 
of those by George Mncdonald, or " The Maister 
and the Bainis," by the late William Thomson, was 
born in Montrose in 1843. He was '* reared " mostly 
under the care of his grandparents, and it is of interest 
to learn that a sister of his grandmother, who was 
married to a soldier of note, and who for many years 
served " his King at home and abroad," was the writer 
of a volume of poems published in India, in which she 
in simple yet tender verse moralises on the everydaj' 
duties of soldiers and their wives. At the age of 
eleven years our poet was *' flung on his own resources," 
and found employment at a mill — his wages being one 
shilling and sixpence for a week of sixty hours. After 
some time of such slavery, he went to sea for several 
years, and endured many of the hardships common at 
that time. Being out of a ship, he found employment 
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at a woodyard in his native town, and ultimately 
obtained a situation as overseer in a spinning- mill. 
After thirteen years' service, however, he was obliged, 
through failing health, to relinquish this position, and 
for a year acted as agent to an Assurance Society. 
He then went into the drapery trade, at which occupar 
tion he is at present engaged, doing a considerable 
business in the fishing villages in the Montrose dis- 
trict. It should be noted that in his earlier years Mr 
Reid had no education whatever. He learned to read 
and write at an age when other boys are almost finished 
with their school course. When seventeen years old 
he began, with the help of a friend, to study arith- 
metic, and in one winter he succeeded in learning the 
Danish language, besides mastering several other sub- 
jects, including geometry and mensuration. He had 
at this time a few pupils under him studying Pitman's 
shorthand, an art which he had previously acquired. 
For seven years he acted as assistant in an evening 
school, in this and other ways reaping a harvest by 
adding to his own knowledge and feeling that he was 
doing lasting good to lads whose early advantages, 
like his own, were by no means encouraging. He has 
only courted the muse of late years at rare intervals, 
contributing to the Evening Telegraph (Dundee) and 
other newspapers. These effusions are generally of a 
thoughtful and sympathetic nature, expressed with 
loving fervour and true Christian charity. 

THE CANAANITE'S DAUGHTER. 

A pair, wearie bodie cam' to the Lord, 

Ao' flnng hetHel' dooo at Hia feet ; 
O' warldly gear 'twas little she had, 

An' nocht cu<l she dae but greet. 
*' My piiir bit lassie (I only hae ane) 

At hame lies lanely an' ill ; 
A'thing's Iteen tried, but dnne nae guid ; 

Ye hirina to speak, but, will. 
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** My neibors a' naiH I needna fash, 

Ao' leach when I cam awa,' 
Sae I rao a' the road (my puir bairii'H ill,) 

Myser on you to ca.' 
I ken I'm no come o' a very guid race— 

A Oanaanite's dochter by birth ; 
We're kent for nae guid, it's true, I confeKM, 

Nane o' oor name'd muckle wirth. 

*' I ken that ye've been unco kind. 

An' heard ye were to pass 
The street yer servant's housie's in ; 

Oh, spare my puir wee lass. 
Ter mercy, Lord, lat fa' on me, 

An' licht me C despair ; 
Oh, cast the fiends oot o' my wean, 

Or eat Master, hear my prayer." 

He didna mind a word she said, 

Nor e'en a word spak' He ; 
But aye she cried, ** Oh, David's Lord, 

Yer peety grant to me." 
" Haiiie wi' ye, wumman," His cronies cried, 

" An diiina the Maister torment : 
Wha cares for you or yer ootcast brat ; 

It's no to yours He's sent." 

An* I'm sair mistaen bat this is fat 

The unco guid do still ; 
They ban the puir an' coort the rich 

Against their Maister's will. 
'* It's no for dougs," at lant He said. 

To eat the bairnie's bread ; 
Nae Canaauite may boup to share 

TJittil my ain I feed." 

** It's true, my Lord," the bodie said ; 

** Dougs ne'er can honp to eat : 
But wi' the moulin's we'll be content, 

That fa' amon' yer feet.'* 
At wirds sae gran' the Maister ran 

An' heiseii her frae the ground. 
** Rise up," He cried ; **sic faith as yours 

I hinna here yet found. 

Fair bodie," He said, the tear in's e'e, 

** Hame to your housie rin ; 
Ter bairn's weel an' rinnin' aboot, 

It's true my wordu ye'll tin'," 
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She took to her heels an' sane g»t hftme, 
Her neihbrR were a' in a splore : 

She cadna believe her ain twa e'en — 
Her lasoie was playin* at the door. 

THERE'S NO' A CHEEK IN GOURDON DRV. 

There's no' a cheek in Gourdon dry, 

There's no' a heart hut's sair. 
There's no' a hame in a' the place 

But has d' grief its share. 

There's no' a bairn in a' the street 
But kens there's snmethinK wrang ; 

There's no' a lad but hings his heid. 
And hushed's the maiden's sang. 

The souch o' sobbin' hearts is heard 

In a' the place around ; 
The very bairns on the street 

Ha'e ceased their merry sound. 

For lichtsoioe hearts at morning rise 
Ere nicht are chilled by gloom ; 

For four brave lads that leift the shore 
Ha'e met wi' sudden doom. 

The '* Scottish Maid,' a craft as trig 

As ever cleft the wave. 
Through mony a storm had reachedHhe shore, 

That round her wildly rave. 

But boats may come and boats may go, 

An' mony a voyage be made, 
But tidings nevermore will come 

Of Gourdon's "Scottish Maid." 

The kindly heart o* Alec's gane. 

An' Willie's bparklin' e'e. 
The couthy smile o' Hughie Gowan, 

An* Bobbie, fu' o' glee, 

Cauld, cauld beneath the chilly wave 

They a* lie soundly sleepin', 
Noo canld s the hearth, an' toom the seats, 

An' nocht is heard but weepin'. 

The puir auld inither's only help, 
Wha did her kindly tend, 
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An' cheer her aye in comfort sweet, 
Her. best an' dearest friend. 

An' Wilh'e, hut a three months gane 

Since wedded to his bride, 
A.h what a gloom is now between 

Since he stood by her side ! 

An' Robbie, too, wi' Willie gane. 

Beneath the flowing title ; 
They baith^are renting 'mong the weeds, 

The hritbers side by side. 

An' Hnghie, wha was liked by a', 

Has wi' his cousins gane, 
An' joined his father, lang since deid, 

On Heaven's sunny plain. 

Oh, dull the hames, an' sad the hearts. 

Since on that fatal morn 
They a' set sail, wi' lichtsome glee, 

Hutlnever to return. 

We fondly hope that He abune 

Did hear their hinmost cry, 
An' took them in His airms o' love, 

To dweU wi' Him on high. 

O ! Thou who every sorrow knows 

An' can apply the balm. 
Send comfort to the broken hearts, 

An' all their troubles calm. 

Speak peace, as in the days o' yore. 

An' peace will surely come 
To ilka dooncast mourner here, 

Wha rests on Thee alone. 

0, gi'e Thy grace to ilka ane 

To mak their' peace wi' Thee, 
Syne death will bae nae terror then, 

To us by land or sea. 



-C^y 
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MRS MARY MACPHERSON, 

(the skye poetess). 

ynVRS MARY MACPHERSON, the Skye poetess, 
4.II*/ wiis born in Skeubost, Isle of Skye, seventy 
years ago. Her father was known as "Ian B4n '* 
Macdonald, and, according to the usage of North and 
West, Mary came to be spoken of familiarly as " Mairi 
Nighean Iain Bhdin " In Skye she spent her youth 
and early womanhood in the uneventful manner com- 
mon to the majority of the crofting class. It is evident, 
however, that if her early life was perhaps comparatively 
destitute of incident for the chronicler, the scenes and 
customs and associations of that time were impercep- 
tibly forming the impressions which find such eloquent 
and musical exjiression in the teeming rhymes of her 
later years. Indeed, it may be said that the " Home 
School " and Dame Nature were her best " schools atid 
schoolmasters,*' for, though she can read both English 
and Gaelic, she cannot write. In 1848 she removed to 
Inverness, where she married a Mr Isaac Macpherson, 
a shoemaker — a nRn of most respectable character and 
a first-rate tradesman. After a quarter of a century 
of happy married life, her husband died, leaving Mary 
with four surviving children. Accustomed all her days 
to hard work, she bravely set about earning her own 
living as a nurse in the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, 
which profession she afterwards practised in various 
other places till the year 1882, when she returned to 
her beloved Skye. Here the benevolent proprietor of 
the district in which she was born, Mr Lachlan Mac- 
donald of Skeabost, bestowed upon her a free cottage 
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for the remaioder of her life. Id the present connec- 
tion it ought to be stated that the same jrenerous friend 
has also borne the expense of the publication of her 
poems. 

Mrs Maci)her8on was well stricken in years before, 
like Burns, she "committed the sin of rhyme." It was 
only certain persecutions and miscarriages of justice in 
the town of Inverness in the year 1872 that struck the 
iron into her heart, and it may almost be added that 
"her impetuous soul came rushing through the wound" 
in the form of boiling and scathing denunciations of 
her own persecutors, as well as of the oppressors of her 
people. These are varied with more pleasing, if less 
powerful, tributes in praise of her native Isle of Skye, 
and touching elegies on several departed fellow country- 
men and women. The bulky volume of Mrs Mac- 
pherson's poems, recently published by Messrs A. &W. 
Mackenzie of Inverness, contains some 6(^00 lines all 
taken down from her recitation by Mr John Whyte (to 
whom we are indebted for these details). Nor did this 
at all exhaust the store of her ow^n compositions, not to 
speak of perhaps an equal quantity of the compositions 
of other Highland bards — a testimony at least to her 
amazing powers of memory. The book is beautifully 
got up, well printied on excellent paper, and contains, 
apart from the merits of Mrs Macpherson's poetry, 
a body of excellent Skye Gaelic, which of itself ought 
to constitute it a welcome accession to the all too scanty 
literary heritage of the Gael. The book contains 
several well-executed photogravures representing Mrs 
Macpherson engaged in various occupations redolent 
of the Highlands, such as carding and spinning wool 
and flax, and the warping of Highland tartan, in all 
which branches of industry Mrs Macpherson, it ought 
to be told, is no less an adept than in the composing of 
Gaelic poetry and the singing of Gaelic songs. 
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CUMHA NEILL MHICDHOMHNAILL, 

FEAR DHUN-ATHACH. 

A mhuinntir Eilean mo ghraidh. 

Is fhad o'n a dh'fhapr ur glinn, 
'S tba cumail 'n nr cuimhne le bai^b, 

Oacb cleachdamh a b'abhaist leinn ; 
Tha nochd ann an Glaschu nan sraid, 

Ann an Talla na Ban-righ cruinn, 
Tha ur cridheachan uile fo phramh, 

M' an naidheachd tha craidhteach leinn. 

Dk bhliadhna 's beagan a chorr, 

Bha ar comunn le solas cruinn, 
'S am fiuran a sbeasadh ar coir, 

Ceann-suidhe na coisir, leinn * 
Ach a nise bho'n dhdineadh a shuil, 

'S nach fhaic sinn a ghnuis a chaoidb, 
S' e ar coniain ar deoir a ruith dluth, 

Le Teaghlach an Uird 's le chloinn ; 

'S leis a' bhaintigheama cheanalta, shuairc, 

Tha snidh' air a cluasaig, blath, 
Ach 's e'n Ti le'n do sgaoileadh na duail, 

Bha ceangailt cho chruaidh le gradh, 
Gu diombair a chumas i suas, 

Fo nithc" cho cruaidh 's am bis ; 
'S ged a sgaradh do chompanach uait, 

'S ann gu oighreachd tha buan 's is fhearr. 

'S, a mhuinntir Eilean mo ghraidh, 

'S ann agaibb tha fath na caoidh, 
Chan ann mar oide neo-thlath, 

No muirae nach tath ri cloinn ; 
Oir chain sibh ur caraid a b'fhearr, 

A sheasadh ur cas 'n ur teinn, 
'S fhad's bhios ceo air a' (Jhuilionn a tamh 

Bidh 'iomradh le grkdh ga sheinn. 

A mhuinntir Latham nan caol, 

Tha sibhse roaraon ri bron, 
Oir chain sibh ur caraide gaoil, 

A sheasadh gach taobh ur coir : 
Bidh iomradh an fhiurain ga luaidh. 

An duthaich nan cruach 's nan crann, 
Feadh mhaiteas an talamh 's an cuan, 

Dun-athach is Cruachan Beann. 

MABBHBANN DO MHAIRI NIC-EALAIR, 

(MAIRI CHAMASON), 

Bana-Ohaidheal hhlath-chridheach agtts Ban-FhUidh bftarr' 
aichte, a chaochail ann an Dun-Eideann anns an 
Fhogharadh 1890. Chaidh a tiodhlacadh ann an Lodk' 
abar a h-oigej a IttcM-cinnidh, agvs a gaoil. 

Och, ochain, a Bigh, 
Gar sgith an galar an cradb, 
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'S chan 'eil neacb air am bi, 
Nach saoil gur seachdain gacb la. 

Tba iomadb 'n ar linn, 
*S an cinn a' cromadb gu lar, 

Bho'n dhealiicb i ruinn, 
'S nacb till bean-chomuinn nam >>ard. 

Bean-cbomuinn narn bard, 

'S gacb cearna deas agus tuatb ; 
Bean-cbomuinn nam bard, 

'S a talant cuimir gu buan ; 
Bean-chomuinn nam bard, 

'S gacb ait tbeid Gaidblig a luaidh ; 
A Garaid a b'fhearr, 

Cbo tratb ga sgioblacbadb uainn. 

Tba'n fhirinn cbo flor— 

Bbeir diacbainn cuid gus an uir, 
Le iomadacb gniomb 

A db'fbiacbt' a cbur air an cliu. 
'S iomadb osna o d'cbliabb, 

Is riiar a sbil o do Mbuil, 
'M an do cboinnicb tbu trian, 

L>e na liath do cbiabbagan dlutb, 

Gba bu mbatb leam bbitb'n cot, 

Am brog, an osan, no'm breid, 
Na cbuireadb ort sgleo, 

'8 an coir dbe leitbid ac' fbein ; 
Gum fagamaid diblidb, 

Sinte n comunn nam marbb, 
Na cbuireadb ort spid. 

No mi-cbliu idir air d'ainm. 

Bbo'n tba onair nam bard, 

Air fbagail dhuiune le uaill, 
Ga gleidbeadb gu bratb, 

Gbo|lau 's a cbumas a' cbuacb, 
Ged gbeobbadb iad taire, 

'S tamailt iomadacb uair, 
'N uair tblgeadb am bas, 

Bacbadb cam is clacb air an uaigh. 

Mor bbeannacbd gu bratb, 

Dba na sair a cbeisiun a' bhuaidh, 
Binn d'onair cbo ard, 

Ga d'charamb sios anns uaigb. 
'N uair db'eireas tu'n aird. 

Air aitbne Sagairt-nam-buadh, 
Gun seinn tbu gu bratb, 

Le gradb, aig cathair an Uain. 



"^^ 
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CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, 

HUTHOR of "A vonniore, and other Poems," was 
boFD at Cupar, Fife, in 1826. His parents 
settled in Coldstream about the year 1830, and amid 
the beautiful scenery which siUTounds that Border 
town he spent his childhood nnd youth. These scenes 
have left their impress upon his character and writings, 
and, no doubt, from them have sprung that insight into 
Nature and that spirit of observation which form so 
marked a feature in his works. The subject of our 
sketch was educated at the Parish School of Coldstream, 
where he acquired a fair knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and French, and where he also served an apprentice- 
ship of five years as pupil-teacher. In 18i4, he became 
one of the English masters in the Madras Academy, 
Cupar. There he soon became a favourite with both 
parents and children, and friendships were then formed, 
which these long years have served only to strengthen. 
His duties were heavy, as his classes averaged 350 in 
daily attendance, but his tact and enthusiasm made 
him equal to the task. In 1846, Mr Dawson was 
appointed Parish Schoolmaster of Abercorn, on the 
Southern shore of the Forth. Thus he was again 
placed amongst scenes of peaceful beauty, with the 
distant Ochils and mountains of Perthshire adding 
their charm to his more immediate surroundings, which 
must have fostered and strengthened his poetic tastes. 
Often, when out on the Forth in his little skiff, he 
would cast anchor to watch the sunset. His influence 
amongst the youni!: nien of the neighbourhood was 
great, for with their h()[)es and asynrations he was 
always full of sympathy, and in their difficulties they 
could ever ronnt upon his friendly and helpful 
counsel. Even yet, it affords him great pleasure to 
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address such on matters which concern their best 
interests. On his attaining his jubilee as a teacher, in 
1889, he was presented by the Earl of Hopetoun, in the 
name of^his many friends and former pupils, with a 
silver tea-service and a purse of sovereigns, as a mark 
of their affectionate regard. He had several advan- 
tageous offers to leave Abercorn — two of these were 
from Oxford — but his attachment to the place and the 
people with whom his lot had been cast, decided him to 
remain amongst them, rather than accept the greater 
worldly advantages that he could have elsewhere 
secured. 

As a popular lecturer on historical, literary, and 
scientific subjects, and a speaker at public meetings he 
was ever a favourite. He has always been fond of 
geological and antiquarian research, and the result of 
several of his important discoveries and unwearied 
researches are recorded in the " Transactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries." The Earl of Hopetoun and 
other distinguished nien encouraged and supported 
him in these researches. The North British Railway 
Company gave him a walking pass over one of their 
lines, where he discovered deeply-interesting traces of 
the ice-age. He was thus able to pick up many things 
of interest, so that he has now a museum rich in celts, 
fossils, minerals, coins, &c., and former pupils from far 
distant lands are constantly adding gifts to it. In 1865, 
Mr Dawson was elected Fellow of the Geological 
Society of Edinburgh ; he is also a Fellow of the 
E<lucational Institute of Scotland. It might be noted 
that both his parents were great readers and possessed 
considerable poetic taste, and indeed composed a little 
themselves, so that from them he has inhoiited much 
of that gift which has been to him a source of pleasure 
and of solace amid the exhausting work of his [)ro- 
fession. Since retiring to Edinburgh, ]\Ir Dawson has 
employed his acquired leisure in making a selection of 
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his effusions in a handsome volume under the title of 
" Avonmore and other Poems," which has been 
published by James Nisbet & Co., London. The poem 
which gives a name to the volume is a well-sustained 
production, containingmany beautiful passages. It proves 
his expansive taste, refined imagination, and wide read- 
ing. In his miscellaneous verse we have evidence of 
the cultured mind and ear. Mr Dawson's poetic eye is 
seen in his warm and intelligent love of Nature, 
while his keen perception of the beautiful and the true 
is frequently visible in pleasing and delicate touches. 

WORDS IN SEASON. 

Come, brothers, let the 8ong-Kod^ their burning thoughts proclaim ; 
Sing ye their song's, they'll fire us in life's terrific game. 
We ask not how we came here. 

We're in the thick of fight. 
And that's enough for soldiers 
Who know their post aright. 
Time calls for wary footsteps, 

Foes crowd our unknown way, 
And coward hearts within us 
Our high resolves betray. 
Gire us, then, words of warning and life-thoughts brave and true. 
Fires lit from heaven's own altar to light our journey through. 

Each day some duty claims us our better man to prove, 
Some call for kindness, mercy, to sound our depths of love. 
Be ours, as man's true brothers. 

Before each setting sun, 
To have some dark spot lightened, 

Some foot from ruin won ; 
A smile may cbeer a sister 

Despairing 'mid earth's coM, 
Or win a child to sunshine 
Whose heart with woe is old. 
Ay ! hear the angels telling to count their load our own, 
And with a god-like spirit make song replace the groan. 

Sing out the faith, the daring that starred some struggling life, 
That he alone is noble wlio wrestlen in the strife ; 
Sing of truth's peerless glory 
'Mid darkness, sword, or flood, 
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Of martyr'fl fiery chariot, 

To stir our lanKuid blood. 
To shame ns into action, 

To up and play the man, 
To G^rasp the naK of duty, 
And bear it to the van ; 
That o'er our silent tombntoneH 8ome loving tears may fall, 
Or fainting hearts take courage to honohr duty's call. 

Spurn back the judging spirit, unborn of heaven or earth, 
That dries the fount of mercy and kills love's tender birth. 
We know no brother's soul-fight ; 

Vfh&t's falling in our eyes 
May be his strange uprising, 

HiH ladder to the skies ; 
And in his awe-clothed gladness 

At being ** much-forgiven," 
His leap to heaven may place him 
'Mid senior peers of heaven ; 
Or when in hours of darkness a leader down may fall, 
Teach us to watch and boast not, for weakness heirs us all. 

Swell out a sbng to cheer us when hope is sinking low, 
'Twill make the journey lighter as round the verses flow. 
Of hearts uncrushed by failure, 

Of life-long battles won, 
Of faith, of love, and goodness, 
When this old world was young : 
Our drooping souls will listen, nor heed their fruitless hours, 
Till hope with summer magic will clothe our path with flowers. 

And grandly cheer the dying to breast the sullen tide, 
To see the sun clad mountains which skirt the other side ; 
To feel 'uiid death's dark waters 

No soul can suffer loss 
That leans upon that Brother 
Who glorified the Cross. 
To know a morn is waiting, when past i» time's long sway. 
When all this maze of darkness will flood itself in day. 



THE THRIFTLESS WIFE 

Before I got this wife o' mine 

I'd siller in the bank, 
But now I'm puir as smitten Job, 

An' wha hae I to thank ? 
She maun be like the rest o' folk 

That flaunt aboot the town, 
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Although my faithfu' Sunday coat 
Is aul(], an' bare, ao' brown. , 

I scarce can thole, while wi' my pen 

I ink the openin' steeks, 
That girnin' glour wi' mockin' laugh 

A' down my coat an' breeks ; 
But weary on't, gin I but daur 

Their waefu' plight to name, 
She fires up like Beelzebub, 

A.n' tears to shreds my claim. 

The bairnies rin about the house 

Sae dirty and ill- clad, 
That mak's my vera biuid to boil, 

An' drives me almost mad ; 
I whiles am apt to curse my lot — 

My bitter cup o' life,— 
The very hell o' misery. 

A feckless, wastin' wife. 

My mither aye (I see her now) 

Wi' canty thrift an' care. 
Ne'er spent a penny thoughtlessly, 

Though she miK'ht hae't to spare ; 
She »aid, "Save aye a shillin', lad. 

Whene'er ye hae the power ; 
'Twill be a friend that winna fail 

In cauld misfortune's hour." 

I see her sittin' wi' her specs. 

Her needles an' her yarn. 
An' sorted stockings a' laid out 

For her deft hands to darn ; 
An' scatterin' round her funny jokes 

An' tales o' far-oflf youth, 
A' jumbled op wi' screeds frae Burns 

An' words o' livin' truth. 

In no' a corner o' the house 

Could ony dust be seen. 
But a' wa-^ trig in that wee beil', 

An' pleasin' to the een ; 
But now the bairnies write their names 

Amang the grimy stour 
That rests in peace frae week to week 

On our auld furniture. 

O men, beware ! an' think in time, 
For fearfu' is the dool 
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A wife can brinsr upon your lot, 

To crush you 'neath ita rule ; 
A witlesR brain, a ceaseless tongue, 

A heart that canna feel, — 
You'd hae nriair chance o' happiness 

Wi' Tain o' Shanter's deil ! 



THE STREET — THE MIND. 

I pensive tread the hurrying street. 
Heaving itd life- waves to and fro. 
And guess the wiud^ that strangely blow 

To port or wreck life's mystic fleet ; 

And ponder o'er its whence and where, 
Its thousand moods in duty's fight. 
Battling the wrong, daring the right. 

And scorning scorn, and fearing fear. 

Moving or moved, 'mid smile or tear. 
The crowds tramp on their untracked way. 
To darker night, or brighter day. 

With breaking heart or song of cheer ; 

Elbowing in life's awful haste 
Each other ; near, yet far apart ; 
Diverse the utterance of each heart. 

Where hopes elate or doublings waste. 

Here civic might with lordly tread 
Broods o'er some scheme or social wrong ; 
There gifted youth with purpose strong 

Dreams of a name and laurelled head. 

The Christ-born pastor moves along. 
With thoughts on fire and heart aglow. 
And with a love for human woe 

As bids the groan become a song. 

I«Jext fashion's slave, the vain coquette. 
Her co-mates' hate, and sharp men's sneer, 
From better hearts prompting the tear, 

Half weed, half flower, — as worthless set ; 

Her shadow by her side, in form 
A man, a piece of tailor's art, 
Guileless of thought or brain or heart. 

Or manly love's ennobling charm. 

Here flaunting vice, there silvered hairs. 
Whose years' long furrows deeply laid 
Are thousand tongues pleading for aid, 
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To feel for him and dry hU tears. 

And next the sot, for whom \» made 
Eany the wron^ and hard the ri^ht, 
Ann orphans asking coming night 

Where weary heads shall down be laid. 

Heralds of healing to the race 
Speed on to eane the throbbing head : 
And germing crime with »ullen tread. 

Stares mercy sternly in the face. 

Rags touch broad lawn ; the spring and fall 
Of life are mixed, bnt still unblent, 
And youth outstrides where vigour's spent, 

And flesh and blood and force seem all. 

And boyish life with lusty play 
Awakes bright visions of our past, 
But suns must set, flowers cannot last. 

And youth's bright hours must pass away. 

A thousand aims, a thousand forms. 
And cotmtless cares are hurrying by, 
Each scanning but his own strange sky, 

And knowing not his neighbour's storms. 

And in man's soul thoughts come and go. 
Crowding the highways of the mind. 
Yet trackless as the flitting wind. 

And Houndless as the falling snow ; 

All hurrying on in fitful mood, 
Severe, magnanimous, or wild, 
Wayward as some rude vagrant child. 

Unused to pause, unused to good. 

Now resolution holds (.he rein. 
Till flckleness with wanton sneer 
Makes half-formed purpo^<e disappear. 

And hope's fruition dies in pain. 

While th<)ughts of good, like Hre from heaven, 
Strive hard to burn the dross of old. 
Or change it into burnished gold 

By contact with their mystic leaven. 

Thas hurrying through the restlesn brain 
Are thoughts of heaven, of earth, and hell, 
In gentle calm or tempest's swell. 

And like the street, an endiesN train. 

THE AULD KIRKYARD. 

* 
There's a sp«)t we haud dear in the auld kirkyard, 
It aye claims a tear in the auld kirkyard ; 
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It's 'neath an »8hen tree, an' it's (\e&r, dear to me, 
That wee bit o' sod in the atild kirkyanl. 
The wind heavet* a sigh in the aiild kirkyard. 
As it glides gently by in the auld kirkyard. 
As if it ni insed a Hower frae some shady bower, 
An' feared that it lay in the aald kirkyard. 

saft is our tread in tlie auld kirkyard, 
As we draw near our dead in the auld kirkyard ; 
A half-whispered word or a look o' regard 
Aye tells a' onr tale in the auld kirkyard. 
Our thoughts rise above in the auld kirkyard, 
By strange links o' love in the auld kirkyard ; 
The spirit-land is near while we drap the Hilent tear 
On the wild tangled grass in the auld kirkyard. 

It's dark 'mid the light in the auld kirkyard. 
For the heart bends in night in the auld kirkyard ; 
We canna see His hand, we silent weeping stand, 
And lang for the day in the auld kirkyard ; 
But faith whispers low in the auld kirkyard, 
Twas love sent the blow in the auld kirkyard. 
An' frae that vacant chair has sped a spirit fair, 
Whose garnieutd mouldering lie in the auld kirkyard. 

Sweet spring wakes the flowers in the auld kirkyard. 
An' bright sunny hours in the auld kirkyard ; 
And th' dead 'neath the sod, at the voice o' onr Gud, 
Will rise a' refreshed frae the auld kirkyard. 



DANIEL WILLIAMSON, 

MELT>KNOWN in Inverness and Perth-shires as 
" the blind poet," was born in 1843 at Clyth, 
Caithness, where his father was employed as a car- 
penter. Daniel at an early age was taught to read 
by his njother, and when seven years old he was sent 
to the parish school. After attending this school for 
about three years, he proved so apt a scholar that his 

D 
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teacher and parents wished him to take up some of the 
higher subjects ; but, rather than return to school, 
Dau ran away from home, and travelled to Thurso, a 
distance of twenty miles. The father made anxious 
search for the truant, and, finding him comfortable 
and content in the service of a farmer (his duty being 
to carry dairy produce to the town), permitted him to 
remain in that occupation. We next find the subject 
of our sketch acting as stable-boy to a neighbouring 
farmer, then as page and stable-boy in the employ- 
ment of a gentleman residing near Lybster; and again 
as apprentice to a mason at 38 a week — when trade 
was dull Dan being expected to assist on the croft. 
Nine months there were quite enough for him, and he 
then returned to his parents, who now resided at 
Wick. Here lie was again apprenticed to a mason — 
this time at 2s 6d a-week — but he was permitted to go 
to sea with the fishers in the season, when he frequently 
earned from 15s to 208 a night. After serving his time, 
he worked for a year at home as a journeyman, and 
then set out to seek his fortune. He arrived in 
Glasgow, and, after suffering many hardships, he 
secured employment for a short time in that city, and 
subsequently in Edinburgh and Birkenhead. He then 
went to London, where he was steadily employed for 
about five y<^ars. Then the crowning catastrophe over- 
came him, and he was destined thenceforth to walk in 
darkness all his days. An attack of sunstroke 
rendered him blind. For four long and anxious 
months he stayed in Loudon, buoyed up with the hope 
that medical skill might restore his sight, but in vain. 
Finding that all man could do was of no avail, he 
returned to Wick, well-nigh broken-hearted. Then it 
was that he first essayed verse-making as a means of 
beguiling the tedium of his days, :ind keeping his 
mind from dwelling too much upon his terrible 
calamity. The sad story of that time is pathetically 
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told in his booklet, " On Beliolding the Moon for the 
Last Time," which was published shortly after his 
return home. About ten years ago he went to Inver- 
ness, where he soon found employment in the Institute 
for the Blind, and whence issued several other 
poetical works, including " Musings in the Dark," and 
a second edition of " On Beholding the Moon." A few 
years ago he lost the use of his lower limbs, and now 
he has to be conveyed to and from his work in a bath 
chair. Truly might it be said of him 

" Hell hae misfortunes great an' sma', 
But aye a heart aboon them a'," 

for, notwithstanding his sad and checkered career, 
and, as we learn from his brother poet, Mr Hector 
Macpherson, he is an exceedingly bright and cheerful 
companion, never complaining or fretting over his 
infirmities. His conversation is interesting, and often 
lit up by keen flashes of wit. Quiet humour is also 
present in a number of Mr Williamson's poems — 
notably in "My Guid Mither,** "The Dying 
Flea," and the English traveller, benighted on the 
Black Isle moor, who got shelter in the humble cot of 
an aged dame, and was surprised to see her converting 
"dirty water" into a pudding — 

It was nae water, sir, ava, 

But Kuid Scotch sowans that ye saw. 

Apart from the touching circumstances of their com- 
position, our poet's miscellaneous pieces possess real 
merit. He has a keen sensibility, and there is a high 
purpose, and what Carlyle styles " a music of mankind" 
in all his writings. 

THE DYING FLEA. 

Oh, chi*1e me not in wrathful nunabers, 

Nor lock at me with such disdain. 
As I uo more can mar thy slumbers 

Throughout the silent hours again. 
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For crnel man, with heart unfeeling, 
Hath sadly bruised my tiny head, 

E'en charged me with the crime of stealing, 
Because sometimes on him I fed. 

'Tis true, mayhap, when he was sleeping. 
Oblivious of his friends and foes. 

Perchance I might, while on him leaping, 
Have then disturbed his calm repose. 

But why should he charge me with stealing 
What instinct did to me reveal ? 

And sure that man is void of feeling 
Would grudge to me so scant a meal. 

Himnelf we find in every season 
Provideth ample store of food. 

And being guided by his reason. 
Selects, methinks, the kind that's good. 

Though here I lie in torture dying. 
This happy thought now makes me glad, 

That no one ever found me trying 
To do what instinct taught was bad. 

Then why hath men aye barely striven 
To murder ua like beasts of prey, 

Since we obey the knowledge Kiveii, 

Which tells us where we ought to stray ? 

Oh, when I think of deeds appaling 
By mortals done since time began, 

My gratitude'8 beyond all telling 
That I'm a flea, and not a man. 

THE BENIGHTED ENGLISHMAN 

Across a moor called the Black Isle, 

Now many years ago, 
An English traveller bent his way 
On one fierce, cold December day. 
While hill and vale around him lay 

All covered o'er with snow. 

He ne'er before was so far north, 

Nor felt the coltl more keeU; 
The ritorm he knew was not yet past, 
For all the sky was overcast. 
And flakes of snow were falling fast, 

While not a house was seen. 
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As shades of nipfht around him closed, 

More fierce the wild winds blew, 
Urged by many an anxious thought, 
Still 'gainst the storm he bravely^fonght. 
When, 1o ! he spied a little cot. 

Half buried from his view. 

Ere long he stood within the cot 

Where burned a hazy light. 
The weird glow of its flickering flame 
Revealed to him an aued dame. 
Who asked at once from whence he came 

On this wild stormy night. 

**I came, my friend," the traveller said, 

** From Ini'erness to-day. 
While on my way the storm burst forth 
With boisterous fury from the north ; 
Exposed to such one learns the worth 

Of shelter by the way. 

*' As I am tired and sore fatigued, 

I crave to-night your board, 
And if you grant me leave to stay 
Beneath your roof till break of day, 
I shall, my friend, be glad to pay 

What you to me afford. " 

** Wheat, wheat, gnid sir,'* the dame replied, 

'* An' dinna speak o' pay. 
Although mysel an' my guidman 
Noo haena muckle at oor ban', 
We'll dae for ye a' that we can 

In oor ain humble way. 

'* Sae sit ye by the ingle cheek 

Till the guidman comes ben. 
An' tak' the shoon frae aff yer feet. 
An' gie yersel', guid sir, a heat, 
While I prepare something to eat, 

For sic ye need, I ken.'' 

A cask of dirty water he 

Nigh to the fire had seen ; 
** Well, this is strange," the traveller thought, 
** To keep a cask that's full of nought 
But dirty water in their cut. 

By jove, what does it mean V 
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Observinf^ what the old dame did, 

His heart beat loud and quick ; 
Lifting this water with a can, 
She put it in a large saucepan, 
And by and bye she then began 

To stir it with a stick. 

The pan was next placed on the fire, 

And closely covered o'er, 
The Rtranger now was filled with dread, 
As next he saw the table spread, 
On which were laid bowls, plates and bread. 

With cheese an ample store. 

He saw when she the pan took ofif 

That its contents were flown. 
The foulsome water all had fled. 
And left a pudding in its stend ; 
•'Am I bewitched, by jove,'* he said, 

'• Or is my reason gone ?" 

Weird thoughts that moment crossed his mind 

Of witches and of ghosts. 
And though the pudding looked so nice, 
He vowed that nought would him entice 
To take that night e*en but a slice, 

Along with his strange hosts. 

With child-like faith the old man asked 

That God would Mess their meal. 
And grant them grace from day to day. 
That they in turn might trust alway. 
How He through life hath been their stay 
His mercies doth reveal. 



When grace was o'er, the stranger sat 

Beside the good old man. 
And though at first was rather blate 
To taste the puddinfir on hio plate. 
Yet, when he saw the others eat. 

He then at once began. 

And ne'er before in all his life, 

He afterwards would tell, 
Did he enjoy a supper more 
Than in this cot on that wild moor. 
Though things at first an aspect were 

Which did not look so well. 
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Now to the dame the stranger said, 

When they were both alone, 
** Was it, my friend, an easy task 
To change some water from that cask 
Into a pudding ? may I ask 

How sQch a thing is done ?*' 

She laughed outright — 'twas vain to try 

Her feelings to conceal— 
"Upon my certie, this beats a'. 
It was nae water, sir, ava. 
But guid Scotch sowans that ye saw, 

Made frae the aids o' meal." 

Next day he bade his hosts good-bye, 

For then the storm was o'er. 
But all through life he ne'er forgot 
The night he spent within their cot, 
Oryet that supper which he thought 

Was made by magic power. 

THERE'S THINGS SAE SMA*. 

There's things sae sma' a^e in oor lot 

That Home hae ne'er discerned, 
Frae which great gnid is aft times got, 

An' usefu' lessons learned ; 
Yet mony men sma* things despise. 

Yea, at sic aften sneer, 
Wha say it's weakness an' unwise 

For ane to shed a tear. 

When stern misfortune wi' her frown 

Drives ilka hope awa', 
Yea, hopes that ronn' oor hearts had grown 

Like ivy on the wa', 
As we bewail onr dolefu' fate, 

An' see nae help U near, 
Hoo aft times then we comfort get 

Frae sheddio' o' a tear. 

Aft when oor frames are racked wi' pain, 

That we can get nae rest, 
An' aid frae man proves a' in vain. 

Though they hae dune their best ; 
'Tis then we ken the boon o' health 

When we sic trials bear, 
Nae comfort e'er is found in wealth 

When troubles force a tear. 
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When trialo great on ub befa\ 

That try the Ktrongest faith. 
As when a frien' \s taen awa' 

By the cauld han' o' death, 
Fillin' oor heart 8ae fu' o' grief 

For ane we lo'd sae dear, 
IIoo aften then we get relief 

Frae flheddin' o* a tear. 

The teardrops in the een express 

What words can ne'er impart, 
As aye from them we clearly trace 

The feelings o' the heart. 
The things that cause its stream to flow 

Are jtleasure, grief, an' fear : 
When they're acute we truly show 

Oor feelings by a tear. 

While on the earth our Savinnr trod, 

Uoo aft he shed a tear 
For those wha lived far frae their God, 

Yet sic He bade draw near. 
An' seek His mercy an' His grace — 

He'll a' their burdens bear, 
Ad' tak' them to yon happy place 

Whaur nane do shed a tear. 



HECTOR MA.CPHERSON, 

'^'HE son of a soldier who took part in the Crimean 
Ki^ War and Indian Mutiny, was born in Tain, Ross- 
shire, in 1864. His attendance at school in this town 
as well as in Beauly, Inverness-shire, to which the family 
afterwards removed, was very irregular, owing to a 
severe aflFection of the eyes. On account of his defective 
sight, he was debarred from joining in the games of his 
schoolfellows. Nevertheless, he made fair progress in 
his studies, and his ailment did not prevent reading, 
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SO that he greedily devoured every book that came in 
his way, no matter what the subject might be. In 1881 
he went to Inverness to act as assistant in a draper^s 
establishment, in which employment he is at present 
engaged. His hermit-like spirit, which he acquired in 
his school-days, clings to him still ; and he is in the 
habit of rambling alone all over the countryside, 
Tisiting every historic spot in the district. About 
six years ago Mr Macpherson first attempted verse- 
making, and he made his d^but as a poet in the 
columns of a local newspaper,. Since then he has had 
poems printed in the Weekly Scotsman and many other 
weekly newspapers and periodicals, at home and abroad. 
His poetry is always easy, clear, and limpid as a High- 
land bum, and of a reflective and observant cast. He 
describes nature and the historic scenes of his native 
country with glowing power and patriotic fervour. 



My BAIRN AT SEA. 

When the fi^loamin' creeps doon 

Frae the tap o' the hill, 
An' the beams o' the moon 

Lioht oor valley sae still, 
Aften lanesome I rove, 

While the tears dim my e'e, 
For the bairn o' my love, 

On the turbulent sea. 

Tho' lang years hae ta'en flicht 

Since he gaed frae bin barae, 
In my dreams ilka nicht 

Do I murmur hin name. 
His kin' letters I seek, 

They hrinj? pleasure to me, 
For o' love do they speak 

Frae my bairn on the sea. 

When the storm-fiend doth 8wee|). 

Thro' the woods on the brae, 
Nf Vr in peace can I sleep, 

When my heart is sae wae, 
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Bat I pray that His ban' 

O'er the ocean may be, 
An' bring safely to Un' 

My brave bairn on the sea. 

Oh ! then hasten the morn 

When I'll greet him again, 
An' wi' fear nae mair torn 

When the win' mak's its mane, 
Frae the dawnin' till nicht 

Shall my heart blithesome be, 
A' the dark shall be licht, 

When my bairn's frae the sea. 

SCOTLAND'S FLOWER. 

There are flowers in lands afar, frien', 

May cheer fond hearts oot there, 
And fling their gentle fragrance 

Upon the caller air, 
Bat, ah ! my soul aft wearies 

For hame across the sea. 
Where bonnie heather sweetly blooms — 

The dearest flower to me. 

Erin's bairns may weave a wreath 

0' shamrock fair an' green ; 
An' garlands o' the roses 

May charm gay English een ; 
Gie nnto me the heath frae 

The moantain's rugged broo ; 
It whispers tales o' those I kent, 

The gallant, kind, an' true. 

Where thou, sweet flower, bloomed fairest, 

Oor faith ers worshipped God ; 
Out o'er thy resral purple, 

A foeman never trod ; 
The sons o' Caledonia 

Their heart's blood aft did ^ie, 
That thou might'st ever bloom amang 

The noble an' the free. 

A WINTER SANG. 

Awa to the curling rink, my lioys, 
Oor cares for a time we'll jink, my boys. 

While the frost is keen 

There's Kl*»ry I ween, 
'Mang freens on the c irling rink, my boys. 
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Tho' snaw clothe the loch fn' deep, nay boys, 
A way for oorsel's we'll sweep, my boys, 

Frae cram pet to tee 

The ice shall be free, 
An' mirth aye rale on the rink, my boys. 

Nae toil shall the winter ken, my boys, 
'Tis the season o' rest for men, my boys, 

Frae cottar to laird 

The joy shall be shared. 
That reigns supreme on the rink, my boys. 

Ho ! shouther your brooms an' awa, my boys. 
In the name o' the toon we ca', my boys. 

To the loch then flee. 

We victors maun be. 
An' foremaist stand on the rink, my boys. 

Then hurrah ! for the roaring game, my boys. 
An' ilka chiel lo'es the same, my boys. 

May a way aye free. 

An' nae ill to dree. 
Be his share aff an' on the rink, my boys. 



'x^sr 



JOHN KENT, 

*nTni ^^ ^^® ^^® honour of a place in Mr Brown's 
^t^r^ work on " Paisley Poets," was born at Paisley 
in 1860, where he also received his education. On 
leaving school, he was employed for four years as 
message boy to a stationer, afterwards serving his 
apprenticeship to the trade of a compositor. On the 
completion of his ** time,'' he worked in various 
towns, including Edinburgh and Glasgow, subse- 
quently returning to Paisley, where he remained 
for some years in the oj05ce of the Daily Express. He 
is now in business in his native town as a bookseller 
and stationer. The subject of this sketch first began 
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to write verses when about 22 years of age, and many 
of his eftusions have appeared in the local newspapers. 
He has taken several prizes in connection with the 
Free Church " Welfare of Youth Scheme," including 
one of £3 for an essay on '* The Covenanters.'' In 1886 
he received a letter from Professor Blackie thanking 
him for a copy of his poem " Aye dae your Best, " 
which, the Professor says, is " far above the level of 
similar compositions. You must have a real genius 
for Scotch poetry, and I hope you will not forget to 
cultivate your gift — 1 Tim., iv. 14." After this we 
do not require to add our estimate. The following 
selection speaks for itself : — 

AYE DAE YOUR BEST. 

Gome roon' me, hairnies, for a wee, 
Ad' listen patiently to me. 
While I a word o' coangel gi'e. 

That may be blest ; 
Whate'er ye dae, where'er ye be, 

Aye dae yoar best. 

Be this your motto ilka day, 
At wark, at lessons, or at play ; 
A better ane ye canna ha*e 

For life's contest 
Than that ye shall, let come what may. 

Aye dae your best. 

Your lessons may be dreich to learn, 
Your wages may be hard to earn, 
Your maisters aften strict an' stern, 

Au' sair the test ; 
But let it be your gran' concern 

To dae your best. 

Hooever ye succeed or fail 
'Gainst a' the ills that life assail ; 
Whether wi' lichtsoiue step ye Hcale 

The mountain's crest, 
Or plod along the lowly vale, 

Aye dae your best. 
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If aorimpit be ynar warldly share, 
Yoar recompense seeui aften hare, 
Let that ne'er cause you to deopair, 

Nor be diet rest ; 
The best o' folk can dae nae niair 

Than dae their best. 

Or should kin' Fortune by ye stan', 

An' proeper ye on ilka han', 

0, ne'er despise your brither man 

By want opprest ; 
Bat help him, in what way ye can, 

To dae his best. 

Aye to ^onr God be tme an' leal, 
As up life's staney braes ye spiel, 
And in a' f^uid endeavours feel 

It's His behest 
That you not only should dae weel. 

But dae your best. 

Gin' Satan try to gar ye fa*, 
An' lure ye frae the richt awa'. 
Sen' up to Him, wha thol'd it a'. 

Your heart's request 
For help to keep his holy law, 

Syne dae your best. 

An' sure am I o' this, that He 
Wha made the warld an' a' we see. 
Yet watches owre, wi' carefu' e'e. 

The birdie's nest, 
His trusting bairnies willna lea' 

To dae their best. 

Hand by His Word, an' dinna fear 
¥^our daily course by it to steer, 
Tho' some may Hcorn and ithers sneer 

Wi' jibe or jest ; 
Aye carry you a conscience clear. 

An' dae your best. 

To help the richt, resiflt the wrang, 
Support the weak against the Strang, 
ITo 9!hed the Gospel licht amang 

Those yet iinhlest, 
An sae mak' life '* ae glad sweet sang," 

Aye dae your best. 



I 
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An* when death's darksome nicht sets in. 
Which may be late or may be nnne, 
Ye'll theu be askit up abune, 

To heaven's rest, 
And hear the Mai^ter say, Weel dune, 

Ye've dune your best. 



A HAPPY HAME. 

0, some may seek for walth or po'er. 
While ithers fecht for fame ; 

Let them wha will sic like secure, 
Gie me a happy hame. 

Some think to find felicity 
In pleanure's wanton ^'anie. 

But there'M nue pleasure I can aee 
To match a happy hanie. 

Gie uie a rouud o' honest wark, 
A hale and healthy frame; 

A spirit lichtsoine, like the lark 
Within its laigh>built hame. 

The praise o' single bleHsedness 
Some vauntinuly proclaim ; 

But aft it's Hingle ^elHshness 
That scorns a happy hame. 

Fu' lang I've lived a single life, 

It's blesdedness is tauje ; 
There's naething like a cheerie wife 

To mak' a happy hame. 

A lionuie, winsouie lass I ken, 
But needna tell her name, 

Whose smiling countenance wa«l len' 
A charui to ony hame. 

That honnie lassie's een sae blue 
Hae set my heart aflame : 

0, may the lowe o' love burn true 
To lichten up oor hame. 

Then hasten, hasten happy day 
When I her hand may claim. 

Syne will I ken, syne will I hae 
A bricht and joyfu' hame. 
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Wi* love to licht oor lifelang way — 

A love for aye the same— 
We'll cleek thegither up the brae 

To heaven's happy hame. 



WALTER DALGLIESH, 

mUTHOR of several small volumes of poems, is a 
son of Simon Dalgliesh, farmer, Potbum, 
Ettrick. He was born in 1865 at Over Phawhope, a 
small farm near the source of the river Ettrick. Being 
far from a school, our poet was educated at home 
until his twelfth year, when his parents removed to 
Potbum, further down the Ettrick. He was then 
sent to a school in Mofiat Water, four miles distant. 
At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to the joiner 
trade, but in the fourth year of his apprenticeship, he 
was attacked by a spinal disease, which rendered him 
unfit for regular work ; and although he has now so 
far recovered as to able for light labour at home, he is 
still a sufferer. It was while serving his time that the 
subject of our sketch first began to write verses, chiefly 
of a comic nature, but it was not until laid aside by 
ill-health that, to any extent, he began to woo the 
muse; and, being a rapid composer, he soon wrote 
a large number of poems and songs. While residing 
at Silloth, he arranged for the printing of his first 
volume— "The Moorland Bard," (J. J. Martin, 1887.) 
This work meeting with a very favourable reception, 
he was encouraged, four years afterwards, to issue a 
second and larger selection of his " Poems and Songs." 
Most of his pieces have appeared in the Hawick 
Standard, and other newspapers. These are of a 
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cheerful and reflective nature, written often to relieve 
the tedium of enforced seclusion, and while enduring 
much physical pain. His poetry, while occasionally 
somewhat rugged and unequal, might be described as 
touched with lively, sympathetic, and genial feeling, 
and abounds with graphic and homely illustrations of 
the joys of humble life. 

BY THE AULD TRYSTIN' TREE. 

Abane the grey moantain the bricht mune was shinin', 

An' white lay the dew on the bonnie green lea ; 
At the foot o' the meadow young Annie was stftnin'. 

Dejected an' sad by the anld trystin' tree. 
A dark cloud o' sorrow a>»une her did hover, 

An' fast fell the tears frae her honnie bine e'e, 
The ship in which Willie, lier long absent lover. 

Had been coniin' hame in had founder'd at sea. 

She turn'd her sad eyes doon the lang wooded valley, 

Where bright shone the moon on the far distant sea* 
An' meurnfuUy murmur'd, " Oh, Willie ! dear Willie ! 

I can't live without you, — oh, come back to me." 
Oot through the plantation a glad cry resounded, 

That startled the cattle at redt on the lea. 
As up the small footpath her lost lover bounded, 

And embraced her ance mair by the auld trystin' tree. 

BIDDY MAGEE. 

How sweet were the days when a hold, happy lover, 

I used with my charming young Biddy to stray 
On the green, sunny banks of the clear winding Shannon, 

And sported with her 'mong the sweet scented hay. 
But as my dear country's wrongs now need righting. 

With my brave-hearted comrades I've crossed the wide sea ; 
And, surrounded by dangers, I'm bravely now fighting, 

Far away from old Ireland and Biddy Magee. 

But oft when the long weary day's march i> over, 

And I'm lying asleep (m the hot desert sand. 
In my dreams I am straying, a light-hearted lover, 

'Mong the mountains and i<treainb of my dear native land. 
The friends that I left in the home of my childhood. 

On the green sunny hanks of the Shannon I see ; 
And, dearest of all, the snug cot hy the wildwood. 

Where dwells my dear lassie, young Biddy Magee. 
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Oh, had I the wings of the fa«t skimming swallow, 

Away from red wars and fierce hattle alarmx, 
At midnight I'd fly 'crons the rough stormy billow, 

To clasp my fair treasure once more in my arms. 
But in a few weeks the fierce war will be over, 

And if spared through all dangers I'll be once more free, 
And return to old Ireland, a bold, happy lover, 

To wed m/ fair, charming young Biddy Magee. 



THB SCOTTISH TONGUE. 

The Scottish tongue is deein' oot now at a rapid pace. 
An' English, mix'd wi' scraps o' French, is takin' fast its place ; 
If noo-a-days oor ftMhionable freen's we gang among, 
We're thought unleam'd an' vulgar if we speak the Scottish 
tongue. 

An' lassies that hae been awa' a while at city sohules 

Are fu' o' English to the mooth, an' think their parents f nles. 

An' wonder why they werena' learned, like them, when they were 

young. 
An' why they speak the vulgar an' ootlandish Scottish tongue. 

They canna sing unless they hae their music, an' the sangs 
Ye hear them sing are seldom ocht but English harangues ; 
The sweet, he'rt-meltin' lays which Burns an' Lady Nairne sung, 
They winna try, because they're in the vulgar Scottish tongue. 

When country lads into big toons their livin' gang to mak', 
Their mither tongue an' hamespun ways afif at aince maun shake. 
An' if in' twal' months they come back, their auld playmates 

among. 
They hardly ever speak a word in the auld Scottish tongue. 

Folk crj 'boot being patriots, but patriot is a name 

That winna stick to those that o' their country's tongue think 

shame ; 
An' though they are of Scotch descent, an' reared her hills 

among. 
They arena real Scotchmen if they speak the English tongue. 



^ 
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JAMES ALEXANDER DUNCAN 

MAS bom in Glasgow in the autumn of 1849, 
and wa8 educated at the High School of his 
native city. He was then sent to Grermany, where he 
lived for a year and a half close to the old University 
town of Gottingen. Returning home, he entered 
Glasgow University, and studied there for a short 
time. His father was a partner in one of the large 
iron-works in the West of Scotland, and James then 
began his business career in the office of these works. 
On the retiral of his parent from active commercial 
life (about eleven years ago) the subject of this 
notice assumed his father's position in the business. 
Our poet's busy life has not afiorded him 
much leisure for engaging in literary work, except con- 
tributing verses occasionally to the Olnsgaw Weekly 
JSeraldf and other newspapers. Mr Duncan, how- 
ever, is a great reader, and devotes a good deal of 
time to the study of music — a gift which his poetry 
shows that he possesses, for it is full of fine flowing 
melody and rich rhythmical cadence. His thoughts 
are always neatly conceived, comprehensive, natural 
and chaste in expression, and are such as appeal 
directly to the heart. 

THE BEAUTY 0* LIFE'S GLOAMIN. 

When life's lang day is wearin' on 

To e'en — the e'en that brings a' hame — 
The thoughts that mak' the gloamin' sweet 
Are thoughts o' kindness — grains o' wheat 
'Mid chaff — we've shown for Love's own name. 

An' sweet at gloamin' 'tis to know 

That morning's sky, o'ercast and grey, 
Was presa^^e that before the night 
The ^l(»rioii8 heavens would hIeiiH our sight 
Wi' promise for the comin' day. 
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An' sweet at gloamin' 'tis to feel 
That honest minds improve, like wine, 

With age — grow kindlier to ilk ither, 

Mair iustlv judge an' errin' brither. 
An pride an' selfishness they tine. 

An' sweet at gloamin' 'tis to know 

We've mach fon^iven, for much we loTed ; 
An' blessed thrice it is to feel 
That God our sorrow's wounds will heal 
Because our hearts wi' pity moved. 

An' sweet at gloamin' 'tis to feel 

The heart hath ever softer grown ; 
As rarest flowers of Orient 
At e'ening yield their sweetest soent, 

So yields the spirit of its own. 

An' sweet at gloamin' 'tis to know 

The dross is gone, the gold is free — 
That God has so ennobled age 
In souls refined, it forms a stage 

From earth to immortality. 

THE LASSIE WI' THE GOWDEN HAIR. 

The lassie wi' the gowden hair, 

I met her on the muir yestreen ; 
Oh ! sweetly modest is her air, 

An' yet the love-licht's in her e'en. 

I met her where the heather grows, 

Wi' mony a bonnie broom between ; 
I met her where a bumie rows, 

But bonnier were her love-lit een. 

I met her where the sweet-briar rose 

Blushes wi' love thoufrh all unseen, 
But fairer than ilk flower that grows, 

Are now to me her love-lit een. 

I met her where the laverock sings, 
An' lapwings nod their crests sae green ; 

I met her 'mang the fairy rings. 
But rarer were her love-lit een. 

I met her as the son gae^ doon 

In a' its summer gowden 8heen, 
But brighter than the eve o' June 

Is iove-licht in her bonnie een. 
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We'll meet a^ain, by inuir or glen, 
Where birks an' hazels twine a screen ; 

I'll spier her then — for weel I ken 
For me the love-licht's in her een. 



THE LIGHT HEART. 

'Tis a licht heart mak's the summer, 

An' a sad ane winter drear ; 
But my love has made the summer 

Bide wi' me through a' the year — 
For there's sunshine in her presence, 

An' the blue lift's in her e'e, 
An' her voice is like the streamlet's 

When it's sinein' to the sea. 

Oh, how dowie was the summer 

When we feared she micht be ta'en 
Oh, how cheerless was the sunshine, 

An* how cauld the summer rain I 
But it*s blythesome noo an' cheery, 

Tho' the winter snell is here — 
For a licht heart mak's the summer. 

An' a sad ane winter drear. 



••THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY." 
(HanUet—Act Ill.y Scene 1.) 

A mist inwraps the sea, 

Veiling the sacred strand — 
Ah ! who can tell our longing souls 

About that mystic land ? 

Alas ! our sight is dim, 

We see not what's before ; 
And sign or token never comes 

From that far, silent shore. 

But this at least we know — 

Our souls proclaim it true — 
One Mind Supreme pervading here 

Pervades that country too. 

And when at last we reach 

The undiscovered land 
That Mind Supreme will comprehend, 

Its marvels understand. 
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WILLIAM LESLIE LOW. 

'^'HE Rev. Canon Low, Largs, Ayrshire, was born 
Vl^ in 1840, and was brought up in the picturesque 
and beautifully- wooded valley of the Don, about two 
miles west of Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. He was 
educated chiefly at Inverurie Episcopal School and 
afterwards at the Aberdeen Grammar School, but 
never fails to proclaim his indebtedness to the Rev. Dr 
Walker of Monymusk, in whose house he studied 
during the college vacations. When a youth, 
he was very fond of rhyming, in which he was 
encouraged by Mr Evans, rector of the Grammar 
School, with the result that a good deal of his mental 
exertion took that form during his first session at 
Aberdeen University. Consequently, though he did 
not fall behind in his classes and took the Latin Verse 
Prize, he did not, it is said, distinguish himself so much 
as some of his friends thought he had the power to do. 
While walking with Dr Walker on one occasion, and 
talking of his poetical tendencies, the latter said to him, 
" You should not let these Delilahs shear you of your 
strength." Mr Low was so filled with horror at the 
idea of "becoming apoetical Samson— the enfeebled sport 
of his enemies," that he resolved not to write another verse 
till he had got his M.A. degree, which he obtained in 
1862. with double honours— 1st class in Mathematics 
and 2nd class in Classics. In the following year he 
was ordained to the charge of the Mission at Kincardine 
O'Neil, one of the loveliest spots on Deeside. He 
afterwards became first incumbent of the same charge 
on its being raised to the status of an incumbency in 
1866. Four years later he moved to the incumbency 
of St James's, Cruden, the church of which is a mile 
from the shore of Cruden Bay, and three from the 
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Bullers of Buchan. In this sea-side parish, with its 
magnificent rock scenery, he spent ten active years, 
working among a large congregation of farmers and 
fishermen. Here he also acquired the knowledge of 
the life and character of the fishing class which he 
afterwards utilised in his novel, " By the North Sea 
Shore.'* In 1880 he removed to the incumbency 
of St Columba's, Largs, where he still remains. He 
was made Synod Clerk of the Diocese of Glasgow and 
Galloway in 1889, and Canon of Cumbrae in the follow- 
ing year. 

Canon Low has always been much engaged in his 
pastoral work, and sometimes in teaching, and has not 
written much verse of late years. He has had a large 
share of the current controversies in the organ of the 
Episcopal Church, and is the author of various 
articles in magazines and reviews, and of a volume 
of sermons published by request. In 1891, he 
published (under the pseudonym of " Eothael 
Kirk '*) the very interesting novel already referred to, 
"By the North Sea Shore : a tale of Fisher Life." 
(London : the S. P. C. K., Northumberland Avenue, 
Charing Cross). His " Vignettes from a Parson's 
Album," short tales, poetical sketches, and articles 
in the " Scottish Standard Bearer " afford ample 
evidence of his fervour of feeling and keen 
imagination, as well as his scholarly refinement. They 
contain many pleasing touches of natural pathos, often 
sparkling with kindly humour, while his delineations 
of Scottish life and character are frequently set in the 
richest and most expressive Doric. 

THE DEAD FISHERMAN. 
(Suggested by a Scene at a Fisherman's Funeral.) 

Right strong was his arm an' right blythesomehis smile, 
An', true as the light, he could uever beguile ; 
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When I faund his arm roun' me, an' looked in bis e'e, 
The warld a' grew bright an' delightsome to me. 

I've watched his brown sail as it danced o'er the faem, 
And sprang like a livin' thing eager for hame, 
An' I kent 'twas his hand, an' his love-lichtit e'e, 
That steered her sae straight to our hame an' to me. 

Oh, hapna his face yet ! Oh, leave me him there ! 
O, Willie, look op, an' smile on me ance mair ! 
My love, O ray love ! Oh, foo dinna I dee 7 
For the light has gane out o' this warld for me. 

• it 
THE LIVING WATER. 

Well-spring of the living water. 

Smitten Rock ! to Thee we cry ; 
Jestt, look on us. Thy pilgrims, 

Toiling toward the rest on high, 
Thirsting for the sweet refreshing 

That with Thee is drawing nigh. 

Weak and wayward, oft we stum ble, 

Snared by Satan, oft We fall ; 
And the filth of sin is clinging 

Like a plague-spot to us all. 
And we cannot, dare not, enter 

Thus The Holy's judgment ball. 

Fount of purity, eternal ! 

Cleansing grace upon us pour ; 
Our Bethesda, never-failing. 

Strength unto our souls restore ; 
Heal our palsied heartn, and bring us 

Safe to Jordan's further shore. 

Sweeten every earthly Marah, 

Wadh the blindness from our eye ; 
When we faint with ghontly labour, 

And would yield the strife and die, 
Fount of heavenly refreshing, 

Jesu ! evermore be nigh. 

And where neither thirst nor weakness, 

Weariness, nor guilt, can be, 
Where our love no more shall languish. 

Where Thy glory we shall see — 
Jeau, fount of all refreshing! 

Take as evermore to Thee. 
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THE AULD MAN. 

the Auld Man ! the Auld Man ! 
Laog KAne although he be, 

How bright upon the memory 

He aft comes hack to me ! 
He comes, and I'm a boy again, 

Wi' neither dread nor care ; 
Secure, whate'er the moments bring. 

Because the Auld Man's there. 

While calm around the auld hearthstane 

The gloamin' gathers slow, 
Uow aft I see him in bis chair 

In the ingle'ft ruddy glow ! 

1 see the broad, benignant brow. 
The lines o' thought and care. 

The fire-light glancin' on his locks — 
A halo round his hair. 

How strong and staunch and true he looks ! 

As if, while earth he trod, 
Unblenched for truth and right he stood, 

Firm as the hills of God. 
But there's a look within his een, 

As on the fire they gaze — 
I ken the picture in his heart 

Is nae the flichterin' blaze. 

He sees the little company 

That's marshalled round his knee ; 
He sees the battle sair o' life 

That nane o' them can flee ; 
He plans to shield ilk callow head, 

To train ilk heart and e'e. 
That stainless victors they may stand. 

Upon the day they dee. 

The onset keen o' wild Desire ; 

Fierce Passion's swift surprise ; 
The ill companion's treacherous lure 

To where the ambush lies ; 
He paints them a', and bids his band 

Stand steadfast, ane and a'. 
And heed their faithfu] Captain's word. 

Whatever them befa'. 

And when her wakenin' breath the morn 
Praws o'er the fragrant land, 
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She sees him stand to bide the brunt 

Before his artless band. 
And nought for self, and a' for them, 

Toil on the parent pair ; 
If but the bonnie heads be safe, 

Content, they seek nae mair. 

O Auld Man ! Auld Man ! 

What joy it was to thee, 
When still and calm the Day o' Rest, 

Rose bright o'er hill and lea ! 
Thy heart gaed wi' the lark's first sang 

To fill the lift wi' praise, 
Wi' thousand woodland voices joined, 

And the river's rushing lays. 

Wi' neighbours met, thou ledd*st thy bairns. 

While sweet the laverock sang, 
And to the House of God we trudged. 

Nor thought the miles were lang. 
And oh ! the Auld Man's heart was full, 

When upward to the skies 
He heard, in the Great Father's House, 

His bairn's praises rise. 

On hameward road, while some would speak 

0' hapless souls passed by, 
He reasoned still the loving Christ 

For every man did die. 
O' sic debate our elders might 

Unheeded kick the ba'; 
Nae father we kent e'er could rest. 

Unless he had us a'. 

Wi' him our sacred lore we learnt. 

Around the evening fire. 
And sweet the Saviour's praises sang — 

A bright and happy choir. 
And sweetly tuned ilk heart awoke 

At Monday labour'H ca'. 
To step wi' God into the week, 

Secure, whate'er befa'. 

brave Auld Man ? the world he faced, 

Mor thought it hard to dare. 
If he might gird wi' triple guard 

Our mither's gentler care. 
And now our front rank man is fa'en. 

It's we the burnt maun bear ; 
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May we the hero never shame, 
When laid beside him there ! 



O Auld Man ! O dear Auld Maa ! 

Thy rest, sweet way it be ! 
Green be the sod above thy breast, 

And green thy memory ! 
When I forget thy tender heart, 

And a' it was to me — 
When I forget the Aald Man, 

May I forgotten be ! 



'«t{K* 



KOBEKT CONWAY MILNE 

*nTni ^^ ^om at Kirkintilloch, Dumbartonshire, in 
\t\l^ 1859. His stay in the west of Scotland was 
very brief, and his earliest recollections are centered in 
Arbroath — " round about the Round " — where he 
still resides, acting as a sewing-machine dealer and as 
assistant registrar there. The circumstances of his 
birth and early life were extremely humble, and he 
says he has a most distinct remembrance of the value 
and comfort of a good big patch in his nether garments. 
His first visit to the house of God was made barefooted 
and alone. He is now a teacher and deacon in the 
same church. Mr Milne has no memory of his father, 
and, being the oldest of a family of three, his mother 
and he had to do their utmost to make ** ends meet,'' 
sometimes with remarkable success. In these circum- 
stances it is no wonder that his scholastic advantages 
were but small and his grasp of the rudiments of 
education of the scantiest description. He was only 
permitted to spend two years at the Abbey Charity 
School, and as he entered that institution at the age. 
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of nine, and had then to begin at the alphabet, one 
can readily see that he had not even the proverbial 
" opportunity." When eleven years old he began to 
earn his bread as a " bobbin laddie '' in a spinning- 
mill in Arbroath, where his mother was also employed. 
The proprietors of the works took great interest in 
Robert's social and spiritual welfare, and to them and 
their family he gratefully gives credit for having 
implanted within him principles, thoughts, and 
aspirations, which, he says, have always helped 
and never left him. Their many kindnesses are much 
valued by him, but their influence for good on his 
young life is treasured above all. They first helped 
him, and then taught him to help himself. It was 
while engaged in this mill that he began to string 
together a few simple verses, and by-and-bye, when his 
mind became more matured, and he had added con- 
siderably to his meagre store of knowledge, he experi- 
enced the pleasure of seeing his pieces in print in the 
columns of the Eveniny Telegraphy Dundee. Since 
that time he has been pulling gently ahead, and from 
time to time numbers of his poems are published in 
the Arhroath Guide and Arbroath Herald. In the 
former newspaper, he, as " Captain Tom/ conducts a 
very interesting weekly column for children — *' The 
Kind Hearts Brigade " — which is popular amongst the 
younger population of that town. Mr Milne's poems 
show simplicity and directness of purpose. He 
evidently possesses both the narrative and lyrical gift, 
which he uses with much ease and sweetness, and a 
realism and unobtrusive air of piety breathe through- 
out all his productions, both in prose and verse. 

CHIT-CHAT BY A LITTLE KIT-CAT. 

I'm a little puagie cat, and, like ma, I'm sleek and fat, 
And the colour of my coat is tortoise shell, 
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Which is jast the very same as my mother, worthy dame, 
And it suits oar fair complexion very well. 

My grev eyes, so very clear, have about them something queer. 

Which enables me to see though in the dark ; 
And this strange ability still remains a mystery, 

Bat it was not so with Noah in the ark. 

He had so much to do, with the cargo and bin crew, 

Especially with the smaller fry at night. 
Till he found my special use, when he soon appointed puss 

Night watchman of the Ark without a light. 

So, while he soundly slept, through the ark I nightly crept. 

With my softest tread, producing not a sound. 
To see that all was right, with no artificial light, 

And report to him delinquencies if found. 

This power called forth by chance, we've found useful ever since, 

Indeed, we need it now even more than then ; 
For 'tis only in the dark that we pussies make our mark. 

And our supper, and the gratitude of men. 

My temper's debonair — only when I'm treated fair— 
And I keep some latent powers you'd never think ; 

When shoula any trample on my smallest tender corn, 
I would scratch and bite before they'd time to wink. 

I am scrupulously clean, and am often to be seen 

Performing all the duties of the bath ; 
fiut should the foolish dare to disarrange my hair. 

They would not so soon forget a pussy's wrath. 

I'm endowed with special skill, and am indispensible. 
In the ridding of the house of clever mice. 

Which I catch with greatest ease, feeding on our Derby cheese- 
But they never get their supper from it twice. 

I so hate big ugly dogs, and have wished for showers of frogs 

To torment them for their cruel deeds to me ; 
And those horrid wicked men who too oft encouraged them 

I'd have banished to some prison o'er the sea. 

1 prefer to sing at night, when the moon is full and bright. 
And the garden wall's my favourite trysting place ; 

Yet I cannot understand why our evening minstrel band 
Is objected to by all the human race. 
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When in from evening ramble, I do bo like a gamble. 

And to please the little children never fail ; 
While in their glee they shout, I run round and round aboat 

With a string of paper bows upon my tail. 

While I love the children well, I'm really forced to tell 
Those naughty boys, who throw their caps at me, 

That I won't forget their name, nor to treat them to the same. 
When I get my first good opportunity. 

But I have a great regard and an honourable word 

To declare of aged couples in their right ; 
They're so very kind to me, even nurse me on their knee, 

And they trot me out and in both morn and night. 

The maid in yonder garret, who so loved her talking parrot. 
Just divides her sweet affections 'twixt us two ; 

While polly gets her best addresses, I receive her fond caresses — 
How can we but remember her so true ? 

When my work is nearly done, and my short race almost run, 

May I find a cosy place on such a hearth ; 
Where, with varied kind assistance, I may peaceful end existence, 

And in comfort close my weary eyes in death. 



WILLIE AND FRANCES. 

The laddie was auldest, sae plump an' sae fair, 
Wi' fine rosy cheeks an' rich gowden hair ; 
Bright was the light in his bonnie blue e'e. 
Quid natured wi' a', an' frae tantrums free, 

Wis oor little Willie. 
The lassie was youngent, an' no' near sae fair ; 
A spunky wee thing, wi' bonny broon hair ; 
Dane e'ed, an' chubby, as sharp as a preen, 
Ower a' in the hoose she ruled like a queen 

Did oor little Frances. 

The laddie was aye fond o' horses an' kye. 
An' redcoated sodgers sae aft passing bye, 
To hear the band playing awa he wid rin 
Wi' a tray an' a spoon to add to the din, 

Wid oor little Willie. 
The lassie was fondest o' lassicies ploys, 
Tho' aft she wid play wi' her wee brither's toys ; 
Her smile it was sweetest an' loodest her craw. 
When nursing a dallie or stottin' a ba', 

Was oer little Frances. 
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The laddie was clever, his twa grannies said, 
An' mackle wafl made o' the queer things he did ; 
His auld-fashioned stories, sae funny an' droll, 
They'd rehearse ower an' ower, an' the smartness extol 

0' their little Willie. 
The lassie was supple an' smart for her age, 
An' ne'er oot o' something her hands to engage, 
To play wi' the poker contented was she. 
Or m the coal-scuttle black diamonds wid see, 

Wid oor little Frances. 

The laddie the lassie wid cuddle an' kiss, 
Her fou' share o' a'thing he'd ne'er let her miss, 
When oot for an airing richt muckle his pride 
As in her bit coachie awa' she would ride 

Wi' oor little Willie. 
The lassie, sae loving, wid baud up her mou' 
Sao fresh an' sae sweet, as clear morning dew, 
To pay back in kisses the laddie's kind care, 
'Twas a' she could gie him, wi' promise o' mair, 

Frae oor little Frances. 

The laddie is growing up fast, I can see, 
A guid muckle man I'm thinking he'll be ; 
If true-hearted goodness aye ging wi' the heicht. 
Then safe is the future, for a'll be richt 

Wi' oor little Willie. 
The lassie will soon to a big woman grow. 
Life's cares soon may gather about her wee pow ; 
Lat's hope she'll aye keep aye to the right road, 
0' life an' religion, aye clinging to God, 

May Willie an' Frances. 



ROBKRT MURRAY M*CHEYNE. 

*II^OUSEHOLDS and churches have been knit together 
■■•/ by the cord of sacred melody, and it has been said 
that the desert of life has proved less arid through 
"the minstrelsy of praise." In " psalms, and hymns, 
aud spiritual songs " have young and old, and rich and 
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poor united in blessing a common Father. We have 
had under notice not a few Scotch men and women 
whose poetical thoughts have pointed to " the harmonies 
of heaven," and the list would not be complete without 
the name of the saintly author of the ** The Songs 
of Zion." 

Robert Murray M'Cheyne was bom at Edinburgh in 
1813. From a very early age he gave evidence of 
that nobility of mind and character which fore- 
shadowed his brilliant but brief earthly future. Dr 
Andrew Bonar, his biographer, says that at the age of 
four, and while recovering from illness, he amused 
himself by writing in a rude way upon a slate the 
letters of the Greek alphabet ; and, when only five 
years of age, he had already taken a conspicuous place 
at school for his powers of recitation and melodious 
voice. After studying for six years in the Edinburgh 
High School he, in 1827, went to the University. 
Linguistic studies and poetry occupied much of his 
attention while at College, and in all his classes he 
gained prizes. In 1831 he entered the Divinity Hall 
of his native city, where he soon proved himself to be 
a diligent and conscientious student in preparation for 
his sacred calling. He, during his spare hours, sought 
out the careless and needy in the courts and alleys, 
pointing out to them where they might find " the 
pearl of great price." Along with Horatius and 
Andrew Bonar and other students, he was in the habit 
of meeting during the vacations, and on Saturdays 
during the sessions, for the discussion of theological 
questions. When in his twenty-second year, M*Cheyne 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Annan to preach the 
Gospel. His first sermon was preached in Ruthwell 
Church, near Dumfries, on " The Pool of Bethesda," 
and in the evening he discoursed in the same place on 
" The Strait Gate." For ten months afterwards he 
laboured with great power, comfort, and joy as assistant 
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to the Kev. John Bonar, minister of the united parishes 
of Larbert and Dunipace. On 24th November, 1836, 
he was ordained minister of St Peter's, Dundee. The 
story of his "sweet flashes of communion with God," 
and the various ways by which he "took heed to all 
the flock " is well-known. Multitudes crowded from 
all parts to hear him, and hung upon his lips, as with 
clear voice and attractive delivery he eloquently set 
forth his Master's message. His constant theme was 
Christ — a personal, living Saviour, ever present with 
His faithful people, and ever ready to receive sinners. 
He spoke with great power on the burning questions 
which in 1843 resulted in the Disruption, and the 
formation of the Free Church. He also formed one of 
a deputation to Palestine to forward missionary opera- 
tions amoug the Jews. Soon after his return a noted 
revival of religion began throughout Scotland. He 
threw himself with ardour into this work of ingather- 
ing, which was always so dear to his heart. People 
gave up their labour at mid-day so that they might 
listen to his earnest pleadings, and the consciences of 
many were touched. His sermons displayed a deep 
knowledge of human nature, with keen analysis of 
human motives, and were rich in pointed application 
to the heart. In March, 1843, he returned home from 
a preaching tour much exhausted in body. A few 
days after, he was seized with typhoid fever, and on 
the 25th of the same month his soul passed within 
the veil, his last movement having been to raise his 
hands, as if in benediction. 

Mr M*Cheyne's pen was a busy one. He wrote 
numerous tracts and booklets, and as a "sweet singer of 
Zion" his spiritual songs to this day cheer the heaven- 
bound pilgrim. They are full of the true spirit of piety, 
as well as the spirit of poetry. 
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THE SEA OF GA LILEE. 

How pleasant to me thy deep-blue wave, 

O Sea of Galilee ! 
For the glorious One, who came to save, 

Hath often stooil by thee. 

Fair are the lakes in the land I love, 

Where pine and heather grow ; 
But thou hast loveliness far above 

What nature can bestow. 

It is not that the wild saselle ^ 

Comes down to drink thy tide ; 
But He that was pierced to save from hell 

Oft wauilered by thy side. 

It is not that the fig tree grows, 

And palms, in thy soft air. 
But that Sharon's fair and blf>eding Rose 

Once spread its fragrance there. 

Graceful around thee the mountains meet. 

Thou calm reposing sea ; 
But, ah ! far more— the beautiful feet 

Of Jesus walked o'er thee. 

These days are past. Bethsaida, where? 

Cborazin, where art thou ? 
His tent the wild Arab pitches there. 

The wild reeds shade thy brow. 

Tell me, ye mouldering fragments, tell 

Was the Saviour's city here? 
Lifted to heaven, han it sunk to hell, 

With none to shed a tear ? 

Ah ! w€)uld my flock from thee might learn 

How days of grace will flee ; 
How all an offered Christ who spurn 

Shall »ionrn at last like thee. 

And was it beside this very sea 

The new-risen Saviour said 
Three times to Simon, ** Lovest thou uie '• 

My lambs and sheep then feed ?*' 

O Saviour I gone to God's right hand, 
Yet the same Saviour still, 
F 
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Graved on Thy heart is this lovely strand, 
And every fragrant bill. 

O ! give me, Lord, by this sacred wave. 
Threefold Thy love divine. 

That I may feed, till 1 find my grave, 
Thy flock— both Thine and mine. 



JEHOVAH TSIDKENU. 

I once was a stranger to grace and to God, 
I knew not my danger, and felt not my load : 
Though friends spoke in rapture of Christ on the tree, 
Jehovah Tsidkenu was nothing to me. 

I oft read with pleasure, to soothe or engage, 
Isaiah's wild measure and John's simple page ; 
But e'en when they pictured the blood-sprinkled tree, 
Jehovah Tsidkenu seemed nothing to me. 



Like tear.-t from the daughters of Zion that roll, 
I wept when the waters went over his r<>uI ; 
Yet thought not that my sins had nailed to the tree 
Jehovah Tsidkenu — 'twas nothing to me. 

When free grace awoke me ))y light from on high. 
Then legal fears shook me, I trembled to die ; 
No refuge, no safety in self could I see, — 
Jehovah Tsidkenu my daviour must be. 

My terrors all vanished before the sweet Name ; 
My guilty fears banished, with boldness I came 
To drink at the fountain, life-giving and free, 
Jehovah Tsidkenu is all things to nie. 

Jehovah Tsidkenu ! my treasure and boast, 
Jehorah Tsidkenu ! I ne'er can be lost ; 
In thee I shall conquer by flood and by field ! 
My cable, my anchor, my breastplate and shield ! 

Even treading the valley, the shadow of death. 
This " watchword " shall rail)' my faltering breath ; 
For while from life's fever my God sets me free, 
Jehovah Tsidkenu, my death-song shall be. 
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LIKE MIST ON THE MOUNTAIN. 

Like mist on the mountain, 

Like ships on the sea, 
So swiftly the years 

Of our pilgrimage flee ; 
In the grave of our fathers 

How soon we .shall lie ! 
Dear children, to-day 

To a Saviour fly. 

How sweet are the flowerets 

Id April and May ! 
But often the frost makes 

Them wither away. 
Like flowers you may fade — 

Are you ready to die ? 
While " yet there is room " 

To a Suviour fly. 

When Samuel was young, 

He first knew the Lord, 
He slept in His smile 

And rejoiced in His word. 
So most of God's children 

Are early brought nigh — 
Oh, e«eek Him in youth. 

To a Saviour fly. 

Do you ask me for pleasure ? 

Then lean on His breast, 
For there the sin laden 

And weary find rest. 
In the valley of death 

You will triumphing cry — 
*' If this be called dying, 

'Tis pleasant to die !" 

"I AM DEBTOR." 

When this passing world is done, 
When has sunk yon glaring sim. 
When we stand with Christ in glory, 
Look-ng o'er life's finished story. 
Then. Lord, shall I hilly know- 
Not t'U then — how much I owe. 

U7ie/i I utand before the throne 
Vresne'I iu beauty uot my own, 
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When I see Thee as Thou art, 
Love Thee with unsinning heart, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know — 
Not till then — how much I owe. 

When the praise of heaven I hear 
Loud as thunders to the ear, 
Loud as many waters' noise, 
Sweet as harp's melodious voice. 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know — 
Not till then— h«)w much I owe. 

Even on earth, as through a glass 
Darkly, let Thy glory pass. 
Make forgiveness feel so sweet, 
Make Thy Spirit's help so meet. 
Even on earth, Lord, make me know 
Something of how much I owe. 

Oft I walk beneath the cloud. 
Dark as midnight's gloomy shroud ; 
But, when fear is at the height, 
JenuH comes, and all is light ; 
Blessed Jesus ! bid me show 
Doubting saints how much I owe. 



JANE BOOTH, 

®NLY child of Alexander Booth and his wife, 
Margaret Hepburn, was born at Auchmaleddie, 
New Deer, Aberdeenshire. Her father was an 
eminent agriculturist, and in 1838 received the High- 
land Society's medal for the improvement of a large 
tract of waste hill land. He was one of the near heirs, 
through his mother, of Miss Innes of Stow, who died 
intestate about fifty years ago, leaving some two 
millions of money. There was great excitement over 
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the spoil for many years — would-be claimants rising 
up in plenty ; but Mr Booth did not care to risk the 
uncertainty of law by becoming one of them, and 
quietly accepted the few hundreds sent him from the 
estate. Miss Booth's mother was the elder daughter of 
Alexander Hepburn of Parkhill, Monquhitter, a small 
estate which has belonged to the Hepburn family for 
well-nigh a century and a half, and which the subject 
of our sketch, as their only descendant, now inherits. 
She had the misfortune to lose her mother when 
barely eleven months old, and also her father when in 
her thirteenth year. Never, however, was orphan 
left better cared for. In each of her three remaining 
maternal uncles she found again a loving father, 
and in the youngest of them (Mr Alexander Hepburn 
of Parkhill) she had a guardian who not only bestowed 
on her the most tender affection, but who was also to 
her a genial companion and wise counsellor till his 
lamented death in 1889. At the age of five years 
Miss Booth was boarded in the family of the Rev. 
John Hunter, U.P. Manse of Savoch. Then for 
another year she had a resident governess at home ; 
and for the next three years she attended the Female 
School in the village of New Deer, riding backwards 
and forwards from Auchmaleddie. At the age of 
eleven years she went to Aberdeen, and attended the 
West End Academy (Dr Ferguson's) until " The 
Aberdeen Young Ladies' Institution " was opened by 
the Rev. Robert Demaus, M.A. There she was 
boarded, and there she completed her education, with 
the exception of lessons from masters in Dublin while 
on visits to her uncle, Mr George Hepburn, who 
resided there. On subsequent lengthened visits she 
enjoyed mixing in the society — always in cultured and 
refined circles — of that city. At the .end of her last 
term at school, besides standing high in English, 
Miss Booth carried off the first prize in French, in 
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music, and in drawing, as well as the prize offered by 
Mrs Demaus for " orderly habits." Unless one little 
hytnn, composed while at school, Miss Booth never 
wrote poetry till the sprin^r of 1891, little over a year 
ago from the time we write. This 'as done while 
sitting under griefs shadow, in the hope of cheering 
the gloom. She has of late occafelonally written 
articles for various periodicals, and a short poem 
appeared recently in " Onward and Upward," as also 
a sonnet. Our poet has just issued a volume of poems 
entitled " Beyond the Shadows " (Aberdeen : John 
Rae Smith). Miss Booth evidently possesses much 
versatility, a buoyant spirit, and a poetical, well 
cultured, and deeply reflective mind. She has a true 
relish for nature, much ease and perspicuity of expres- 
sion, and a command of happy thought and imagery. 

MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden, let thy ways proclaim thee 

All that's lovely, good, and trae ; 
Birds in spring sing sweetest carol. 

And how spotless every hue ! 

Robed with modesty so winning, 

Type of spirit pure and sweet- 
Royal diadem were needless 

To complete thine aspect meet. 

Ornaments of greater value 
Suit right well thy garment's nheen, 

Throwing qaite a wondrous radiance 
Over gentle, kindly mien. 

G-race bestows this fair adornment. 
Bright and lasting — ah ! how rare — 

On the spirit humbly bending 
At the Golden Gate of Prayer. 

MOTHERHOOD. 

Mother, in the busy noontide, 
Serving out the children's bread, 
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Think of bow ye mould their spirits, 
For both worlds they have to tread. 

Ah ! let every deed be (golden, 

Let thy words like diamonds fall ; 
Living on, they'll shine and sparkle 

When thy name is lost to call. 

Childish arms around thee twining, 

Cheeks to thine so fondly prest. 
Happy laughter in the gloaming — 

Could there be much sweeter rest? 

Mother, early teaching spreadeth 
Weal or woe where man hath trod ; 

! lead hearts to thee entrusted 
Onward, upward unto God. 

A VISION OF VICTORY. 

0, stricken sore and deeply wounded. Lord, 

1 laid me down to weep, 

And oft I prayed, betwf^en each pang of sword 
That wouldst me ever keep. 

All day an Angel had been hovering round. 

On soft and gentle wing, 
And in her hand she bore sweet blossoms, bound 

With bright and golden ring. 

Faint were my visions of her in the dim. 

Grey dawn of early morn. 
But as light clearer grew I knew within 

Why these white flowers were borne. 

With spirit calmer grown, I dared to gaze 

Into the depths of light, 
Enfolded in her robe of lustrous jgrace — 

A robe of beauty bright. 

Slowly mine eyes beheld the flowers fair 

Unfold in shape of crown. 
And o'er me came assurance— wondrous, rare — 

Unknown ere I lay down. 

Methought an accent tender o'er me stole 

To bid the conflict cease ; 
Then crowned wa» my heart and tir^d soul 

With v^Ace— the sweetest peace. 
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Ah ! then, and only then, it dawned on me . 

This white-robed visitant 
Must he an Angel come with Victory 

To sting of death supplant. 

But ever and anon sleep closed mine eyes ; 

I could not always watch, 
Or even pray, for just as daylight dies 

At time we fail to catch, 

So sleep and waking ended unperceived, 

Till, in the sunset glow, 
This Angel floated downward, and relieved 

With kiss she did bestow. 

Refreshed, renewed, e'en with the evening's breath 

No painful throbbing now ; 
Fled — ^fled like gentle dew — the sleep of death, 
, All crownM was my brow ! 

I felt encompassed all about with strength, 

And willingness within, 
To die or live, if so I might at length 

Go Home to be with Him. 

O, come ye visions bright of Faith and Light, 

Gome in angelic form. 
And chase away the pfloom and fear of Night 

From human hearts forlorn. 



SONNET— "UNTO THE PERFECT DAY." 

There is no royal road to joy on earth ; 

His hand invisible doth interpose 

To stop our cherished plans. He only knows 
The training needful from our birth to death — 
For schooling lasts throut^h life till latest breath- 

And few escape a heartache 'midst its throes. 
It onward, onward flows, like running stream. 
O'er all unconsciously till, as a dream, 

It dawns on weary hearts at evening's close. 

Indelibly within in wondrous wealth 

Are lessons of life's various stages fixed ; 
And as these treasure-stores can ne'er be lost. 
Let us take heed of what we love the most, 

That loveliness of soul be ours unmixed. 
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THE SWALLOW. 

O Bwallow, nkiiDminf;, curving 

Across th« sullen sky, 
Ye slant and dart in mounting, 

And then swoop down just nigh. 

The rain came rushing downward 

All through the day and night, 
With stormy gusts^unnumbered. 

Ere time tor swallows' flight. 

In window, grey nests hollow, 

All snugly lined and trim. 
Were dashed to ground ; O swallow, 

Thy glory now how dim. 

Thy black and white wee fledglings 

Lay scattered on the ground. 
The bonnie little pledglings, 

Not half of them were found. 

The little creatures, helpless. 

Were cold, or ilrenched, or dead ; 
Some few were all but lifeless. 

The rest we warmed and fed. 

The birdies' chirp on morrow 

Well thanked us for our care ; 
Forgetful of past sorrow, 

Away they flew in air. 

Grood mothers, building neatly 

Anew the fallen nests. 
Rejoiced while working fleetly 

To find sweet little guests. 

bright and hopeful swallow ! 

We well may watch thy flight, 
Thy prompt, kinil ways to follow 

In turning wrong to right. 

O swallow, skimming swallow ! 

Across the azure sky. 
Ye dart o'er hill and hollow. 

And gladly mount up high. 
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THE SNOWDROP. 

What parer or more lovely thing is found 

Than fragile snowdrop peeping through the ground ? 

It tells us of decay but not of death, 

For here it blooms again with Spring's first breath. 

And so, althongh we had no surer hold 
Of life beyond the grave than flowers unfold, 
They yet would give us hope, 'mid winter's rime, 
Of never-ending bliss in fairer olime. 

Then make my garden gay with Christmas rose — 
'Twill bloom and bloom again through freeeing snows 
But oh, the snowdrop ! plant the snowdrop bright 
All o'er my grave to cheer the lone dark night. 

Perchance some grief-worn pilgrim passing by 
May spy the drooping flower of shy sweet eye, 
And o'er its vernal bloom will muse apart. 
Till blessed hope illume his weary heart. 

Ah, then, what lovelier thing can e'er be found 
Than this frail blossom springing from the ground ? 
It points us upward — far away from earth — 
An emblem fair of resurrection birth. 






PETEE ANDERSON, 

a BROTHER of the late gifted writer, Mr Basil R 
Anderson, noticed in our Sixth Series, was 
bom in 1864. Details of the early life of the family 
are given in the sketch of Basil's career. Having 
attended school in Shetland and in Edinburgh, Peter 
was apprenticed to a firm of drapers in the latter 
city, and, after filling several situations there, he 
was, when about twenty years of age, placed in charge 
of a co-operative drapery shop in Montrose, in which 
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town he still resides. Our poet has always been fond 
of verse-making. He informs us that he " first tried 
writing verse shortly after leaving school, for we were 
quite a rhyming circle at home Basil and Andrew, 
who are gone, and my oldest brother, William, all 
tried their hands at it —Basil alone succeeded.*' The 
following, however, will show that Peter's poetry is 
neat and musical, as well as thoughtful and reflective. 

CLOUD AND CALM. 

The gathering' cloudd, like curtains drawn 

Athwart the heavenly blue, 
Are thick and black, and grim as death, 
That bears the objects of our faith 

For ever from our view. 

The clouds that gather round the soul, 

And dim its vision keen, 
Are lowering as the clouds above, 
Obscuring all the sky of love, 

And nothing is serene. 

From where titanic darkness broods 

A flanh of light has sped ; 
The thunderbolt has rent the air, 
The clouds are writhing in despair, 

And floods of tears are shed. 

A little rift between the clouds — 

A little rift of blue — 
And then a wide expanse of sky, 
And Htorm and cloud are quickly by, 

And placid is the view. 

MOTHER. 

for a touch of thy soft hand, 

O for a look of love, 
for the gentle, quiet command. 

When I did wayward rove. 

The pleading tones, the melting voice 

Are now no longer heard. 
No lon^e^ does my soul rejoice 

At thy approving word. 
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When wearied or when sick at heart, 

No solace now I find, 
Ah ! nothing bat an aching smart, 

No loving kindred mind. 

Oh ! give me back the days of youth, 
The days when at thy knee 

In full sincerity and truth 
I worshipped Gk)d and thee. 

THE ENGAGEMENT RING 

Around the tendrils of my heart 

Thou art entwined — 
More than the majesty of art 

Thou art enshrined ; 
Through coming years we cannot part — 

One hope — one mind. 

Far from the strife of busy men, 

Mutually blest. 
By murmuring stream or silent glen 

There let us rest — 
Beneath the stars and angels' ken. 

Lip to lip prest. 

This token of a mutual tow 

Wear for my sake. 
The golden loop of love I trow 

Can never break ; 
The pearly tear, the ruby glow, 

Speak of love awake ! 



ANDREW STEWART. 

®UR readers will hail with sincere pleasure the 
appearance of the gifted and genial editor 
of the Peoples Friend " amang the poets." He is the 
" literai-y father " of many of the best known of the 
recent and present-day writers of poetry. It has been 
erted that more MSS pass through his hands for 
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consideration than those of any other Scotch editor, 
and that he, with much reluctance, is compelled to 
reject every week more matter than would fill half-a- 
dozen issues of his universally popular miscellany of 
entertaining and instructive literature, and it has 
been computed that the poetical contributions he 
officially deals with in the course of a year would, if 
published in volume form, weigh close on a hundred- 
weight. Who, then, can know better the strength — 
numerical and otherwise — of the great army of Scot- 
tish poets ? 

Before speaking of Mr Stewart as a poet and prose- 
writer, let us give a few biographical details, for which 
we are to a great extent indebted to a sketch in a 
recent issue of the British Workman^ as well as to the 
Scottish Pulpit, From these articles we learn that he 
was bom in the Gallowgate, Glasgow, in 1842. The 
most distinctly formative influence in his early years — 
for he is almost entirely self-taught in all he knows, 
and has been a most omnivorous reader — was attend- 
ance at the Spoutmouth Bible Institute. This 
Institute was started in a very humble way as a 
Sunday class, and developed into a power for good 
over the youth of the East End of Glasgow, with its 
week-night classes, where the young men could 
improve themselves on all subjects, from arithmetic 
to the classics. The instruction which Stewart here 
received on Sabbath evenings deepened and elevated 
his spiritual nature, while tho Mutual Improvement 
Class helped him on in his literary studies — all his 
essays showing that he had literary taste and talent. 
The botany and chemistr)/ classes mixed instruction 
with recreation. This place, indeed, was a school to 
him, and its members his schoolmates. His first 
employment was in feeding a paper-ruling machine 
with Messrs Lumsden. He next served a regular 
apprenticeship to paper-ruling in M'Corquodale's 
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warehouse. It is said that during this period, like 
Livingstone at Blantyre, he had his book attached to 
the paper-ruling machine under his charge, so that he 
could glance at it during his work. His evenings he 
made the most of in the way of self culture He 
was next appointed foreman paper-ruler to Messrs W. 
Collins & Sons, and while in their employment he 
took a leading part in conducting a manuscript 
magazine. 

While Mr Stewart kept himself up in all that was 
going, he had misgivings that he might be wasting 
and frittering away his time ; but after his appoint- 
ment as sub-editor of the Friend, at the close of 1869, 
he found that he had received the very training which 
fitted him for the post. Mr Stewart had been a 
frequent contributor to the People^ 8 Journal, of which 
the Friend is an offshoot, writing verses, humorous 
sketches, and being several times successful in the 
Christmas story competition. Mr Leng, the pro- 
prietor, ever ready to discover and encourage real 
merit, invited Mr Stewart to Dundee as sub-editor to the 
Friend On Mr Pae's death in 1884 he succeeded to the 
editorial chair, and has contributed to the Friend 
serial tales, music, a series of papers on hypnotism, 
holiday papers on his trips to Norway and Orkney, 
on parlour magic, and a host of other subjects. His 
career has been a very prosperous one as editor and 
compiler. He has written many interesting serial 
tales, and his published works include **The Sport of 
Fortune," " Wandering Willie," "the Heir of Gryffe," 
&c. His attractively written and universally popular 
hand-books include "The Scottish Cookery Book," and 
" The Thrifty Housewife " — the former now in its 
40th thousand ; a most unique and valuable collection 
of ancient and modern nursery rhymes, entitled "Sangs 
for the Bairns," for many of which he has written 

as; also, four volumes of "Scottish Readings," a 
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delightful selection of humorous and pathetic pieces, 
prized not only around " the ingle neuk," but also in 
public assemblies. Most people would think that this 
alone was sufl&cient literary work for a mind that has 
the heavy and responsible duty of editing and writing 
for one of the most widely read magazines of the 
present day. But these are only, in a sense, a portion 
of the results of his "leisure thoughts." Mr Stewart 
is also an active worker amongst the young. He 
knows well the power of the light, the warmth, and 
life which the children love, and this is proved by the 
fact that for thirteen years he was chairman of a 
Children's Church in Dundee. His occasional 
Wildflower Competitions and Exhibitions in aid of 
Sick Children's Hospitals have been the means of 
gladdening many a stricken heart. Indeed, it has 
been said " that hundreds of helpless children in the 
great hospitals of Scotland know the broad humani- 
tarianism of the Editor of the Friend^ and from many 
a little cot in these institutions lisping prayers of 
gratitude ascend beyond the stars for Andrew Stewart." 
For three years he conducted his minister's Bible class, 
but had to give up this congenial labour on account 
of the strain it involved. Our versatile poet also 
occasionally appears as a lecturer, public reader, 
magical and ventriloquial entertainer, and has for a 
number of years been often in demand by the officials 
of Sunday Schools, mutual improvement societies, 
young men's Christian association meetings, and others. 

It is thus quite apparent that Mr Stewart's life is a 
many-sided and industrious one, and all know that he 
wields his editorial power with a due knowledge of the 
fact that he is doing so for the wellbeing, instruction, 
and entertainment of his almost countless readers. 

" There is no man," says the Scottish Pulpit, " within 
the British Isles who has a higlier and nobler concep- 
tion of his duties than Mr Stewart, and the most fasti- 
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dious moralist has never been able to say that a single 
line has appeared in the Friend that could not be read 
by the mother to daughter or son." He feels his 
editorial duties to be a great trust, and says that, " with 
God's help, I try bo make the paper, as far as I can, a 
beneficial influence with the people." And so popular 
and widely-influential has it become that it is acknow- 
ledged as the outlet for much that is brightest and 
freshest in the modern Scottish mind in every depart- 
ment of literature. 

Mr Stewart's gifts of head and heart are manifested 
in his poetry, even though it is now a quarter of a 
century since he gave up " verse- making." The gift 
he holds in light esteem — so far as he is personally 
concerned — for he has always been anxious to be worthy 
of being known as a good editor rather than a had poet. 
All the pieces he has written were, we are told, "jerked 
off," as Artemus Ward would say, '* in the bright 
Lexington of youth." The selections we give are from 
a manuscript collection which Mr Stewart still pre- 
serves, and which at wide intervals, he tells us, he 
takes " a glance at to remind me of youthful follies in 
the way of rhyme, and to keep me humble, by showing 
me what I have been guilty of perpetrating." The 
reader, however, will readily allow that the following 
have the ring of the pure metal, and are full of reflec- 
tive earnestness, true sympathy, and heart-reaching 
geniality. They happily combine picture with melody ; 
the thought contained in them is graceful, and is 
expressed with neatness and suggestiveness. 

SEE THE PROUD SHIP. 

See the proud ship for the broad ocean bounding, 
See how she parts the wave, cleaving her way, 
Hark to the cheers from each gallant tar sounding. 
Leaving their native land, happy and gay. 
Swift through the surging foaiu. 
Far from each happy home, 
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Wild 9ftTM wuj MTflil tMd roar, loud wi«d»«ui7 kX^m, 

Whftfc ear* oM Neptune's mnm 

While tout liie good . ebip mm Y 
Tempeito nmj fdeogh tlieideep, omwu^ih^y {gf^ 

Cheerily, merrily, cheerily, merrily, 

Chetrily, merrUy, onward -ibey go. 

Abroad on tbe ocean the bnrrieane'i howling, 

Adrift on the ocean, fnmaken, alone, 
Seething wares sweep the deck, drenohini; each manly breast, 
See how she pjnnges— her main-mast is gope ! 

Far through the surging wreath 

Loom/i the dark sea of death. 
Well may each strong heart beat hopelees and told ; 

Strire- while one bresth remains — 

Ufe'siweet when won with pains. 
See how the water fast gains in ber hold ! 

Wearily, wearily, sadly, and wearily. 

Sinks every heart as it thinks of the hold. 

Grouped in despair at their dark doom impending, 

Hope fills each breast and illumer their sad day — 

Tin a sail ! Oh, what joy, as from heaven deecending, 

Bearing — oh, welcome night !— right in their way. 

Seen throuirh the misty storm. 

Hailed is that welcome focm — 
Once on her deck all their dangers are o'er ; 

Happy ther t^ll- the tale 

Of eadb fieree slorm and gale 
To the loved omji in th« old house on shore, 

Cheei|ly, merrilv, cheerily, merrily. 

Tell they the tale to the loved ones on shore. 



LINES ON THE SPARROW. 

Thou art welcome, little sparrow, to the crumbs upon the sill. 
And to peck the little dainties with thy horny little bill ; 
There i^ plenty here thy hunger to satisfy and fill, 
Then welcome, little sparrow, to tbe crumbs upon the sill. 

The morning sun is shining on the dewy fields so green, 
I hear his noisy chatter, though himself remains unseen : 
Now he's hopping at my window ere the shepherd's on the hill, 
Thrice welcome, little sparrow, to the crumbs upon the sill. 

See the perky cunning twinkle of his roguish little eye. 
See him watch the rapid motions of the lieedless buzzing fly. 
See him bathing in the sunshine, 'mong the waters of the rill, 
Come, welcome, little sparrow, to the crumbs upon the sill. 

O 
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Thf cbirpiiigr' cannot eqilal the grand mosio of the thrnnh 
\m he chants his mellow Jove-lays in green and shady bash. 
Yet it sounds in thy mate's ears with m sweet,' delicious trilli, 
Then welcome, little sparrow, to the crumbs upon the sill. 

Little arab of the city, hunted native of the air, 
In the works of thy Creator thou perforniest still thy share, 
With the brightest bini of plumage, for they all display His skill, 
Then welcome, little sparrow, to the crnmm u|»on the)ii)U 

THE BOTANIST'S SOXG. 

I'll to the fields away. 

Each flower hath charms fer me, 
Fair Nature in her own array. 

How beautiful to see ! 
We'll search the glen's deep gloom. 

And climb each rock so gray. 
We know where flowerets love to bloom — 

Come to the fields away. 
. ^ ' Haste away, haste away. 

Come to the fields away. 

The lark is soaring hi^h. 

How sweet to hear him sing. 
Up like a speck in the blue sky, 

Vet clear his wild notes ring. 
The bee goes humming by,* 

The lambkins are at play, 
We hear the ouckools lunely cry — 

Come to the fields away. 
Haste away, haste away. 
Come to the fields away. 

The pure and balmy air 

. Inspires both'heart and mind, ' 

The sweet scient of the new-mown hay 

Is borne upon the wind ; 
We seek the leafy glade, 

And through its shadows stray. 
See beauty in each fiower and blade—" 
Come to the fields away. 

Haste away, haste away, '• 
Come to the fields away. 

Then leave the city's throng; - 

Its false delights are vain, 
While Nature's joys are pure and strong, 

And bring not gri^f or ^\u. 
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Health glows upon each cheek 
! At thnii we^iAss thB.dav, 

What nobler plea«nre could we seek ?— 
Come to the fields away. 
Ritote awaft haste away, 
Cone to the fields away. 

MY HEART GOES OUT TO THEE 

Oh, for one hopeful whisper. 

One reassuring tone, 
From yonder land of sunshine. 

Where Willie, dear, has gone. 
As swallows leave the winter 

For snromer o'er the sea. 
So fondly still, my own love, 

My heart goes oat to thee. 



Can time so short in days, dear. 

So long from love and thee. 
Have severed ties so tender ? — 

Oh, that can never be ; 
For life were nought to me, dear, 

When faith in thee departs. 
And broken vows can only 

To me mean broken hearts. 



But hope shall ne'er desert me. 
And faith will ne'er betray, 

True love shall still sustain me 
While thnu art far away. 

As laden with aweet nectar 
Home hies the laden bee. 

So with true tender thoughts, love, 
My heart goes but to thee. 



Ml 
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RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, 

HUTHOR of a vdlame of poems entitled " Granite 
Dust " (London : KegAn Pftul, Trench, Trubncr, 
& Co.) was born in 1867. He was educated at private 
schools in Aberdeen and at "The Nest," Jedburgh. 
In 1887 he graduated M.A. at Aberdeeu.-.and at pre- 
sent (1892) he is studying medicine in tMt citj. Mr 
Macfie, who has fine literary tftstes, was one of the 
editors of the College Magazine (*' Alma ;Mater "), was 
President of the University Literary Society, and has 
been twice "M.R.C.S." (Member of the Students' 
Representative Council). He is an occasional contri- 
butor of verse in the columns of Th^ Academy^ 
JEarper^s Monthly^ <kc. Referring to Mr Macfic's 
volume, the Aberdeen I^ee Press said — ** This makes 
the third volume of verse published by Aberdeen 
University students within a few years. First came 
the clever * Tatters from a Student's Gown,' by Mr 
Anthony Mitchell, M.A. ; then within the past few 
weeks * Protomantis,' a goodly volume, by Mr Lewis 
Grant, isAU^ by Mr Gardner, Paisley ; and now Mr 
Macfie^s book." Mr Macfie s poetry — ^which is mostly 
of a serious and reflective nature —is characterised by 
graceful fancy and smooth and flowing versification. 
His lyrics are deeply tender in spirit, be alwajs writes 
with warmth and enthusiasm, ani) bis muse, altogether, 
shows natural talent and chaste Bgid careful execution, 

GOD'S HIGHER EDUCATION. 

As ■ottBhiae in the mprning hours, 

Or pelting of an #ta^il rain, 
Developetb the foldeil flowers 

And ripenetb the tender grain, 

So He developeth thy mind 
So openeth thy folded heart ; 
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By patknt -mm and rain and wind 
Peraoading leaf, and laal apafi. 



Th« thonght of othar soola will fall 
With pregnant inflnenee OB thine ; 

And on th]r-leav«t and peftak all 
The light of holf litw wiM ehiM. 

And Love will fan thee evennore 
With icented breezes from the SiMkth ; 

And Death will thriirthee to the om. 
Kissing thee with an icy mouth. 



Like lily-flower, lika golden grain 
May thy .sonl thrive nor know tbastiife, 

The feverisheSbtt and the pain 
'This strange disease of modern life.' 

Why vex thr soul with disa on ten t t 

Wait passlftly as floweia do. 
With every morning will be sent 

The silver sunbeams and the diw. 

Turn thy soul-chalice to the light, 

To the infinite blue above ; 
And God will make it fair and white 

And overbrim it with His love. 

And they who watch thy soul increase. 
Its leaves grow white and strong and broad, 

Will vaguely feel a holy peace, 
An efBuence-from the heart of God. 



Not knowledge only, and book lore 
Will make thy spirit wise and good ; 

Giifl's changeful summer more and more 
Must realise thy womanhood. 

And in the antomn-time of death, 

WheaGod>doth makethina ignorance wise, 
And takes from thee Iby futile breath 

And gives (b^e spiritual eyes j 



r 
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« 

Then thon sbalt find thviielf alone 
* A naked potit of knowledge baref ; 

"(v . For of it all eanH ouljr own 
j^v What in thysdf u good and fair. 

^ WB WAIL. 

'^; We wail that the akf is grer 

i4' And the silence wearily long, 

, A\i The angels answer and say — 

**The God.of.yonr souls is strong. 
Darkness hideth a day : 
Silence bosheth a song." 






'^ i 
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We wail that nnr works may die 
And nnr sowing labour be vain. 

The angeU answering cry — 
"OinI( who rules the rain 

Ami hiWRs the stin on high. 
Will surely tend the grain." 

We wail we are weak of wing : 
That God is hard to find. 

The angels answering sing— 
*' Ah ! yon are deaf and blind. 

God is in everything ! 
In and thro' and behind.'* 



FATE. 

Spinning, spinning, spinning, 
. She plieth her ancient loom ; 
Here, i^ silver beginning ; 
There, a sable doom. 

The woof is shadAw and sun ; 
The warp, glory and gloom, 
bpinning, spinning, nplnning — 
Look how the shuttles run. 

Spinning, spinning, spinning, 
She fingers the coloured thread : 

And here a soul U winning ; 
There a soul is dead. 

She mingles peace and strife : 
She ravels white and red. 

Spinning, spinning, spinning, 

Webs of bmnnn life, 
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SpinniiQ^ spiiminf^ spinninp:, 

Discord mixieid wnh song, 
SoffeHng snd sinning, 
. Wills tbftt are weaJe and strong. 
We think bhe wnrketli wrong. 
She seeroeth old and blind ? 
Yet the web she is spinning 
God Himself designed. 

IN THE WHITE FUTURE. 

In the white fotnre, in the coming years, 

We will forget our sorrow and our woe : 
We will forget these death-extorted tears. 

Above yon open grave the turf will grow. 
And flowers hide the failures and the fears 

Of long ago. 

In the white future, in the unborn dayii. 
Warm winds will steal the clouds that hide the sun. 

Over the ruins roughening our ways. 
Lichen 4n green luxuriance will run. 

And memory will only sing the praise 

Of battles won. 

In the dim future, when the spray is blown 
From the near Jordan in our hair and eyes, 

Shadows will show the stars that have been strewn 
Over blue heaven, till we realize 

How there are things invisible, unknown, 

Beyond the skies. 



GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

" y||VAY Gilfillau*s grave," wrote Buchanan on ono 
Xlitt/ occasion, "be somewhere on the slopes of 
Parnassus, if only for the sake of those poets whom 
his praise made happy, and whom his hand was ever 
ready to help on !*' GilfiUan was ever prompt in his 
appreciation, an(] chQcred and helped fprwt^rd many 
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^ho, as David Mncruo says in bis ** Anecdotes 
and Reminiscences '' (Glasgow : Morison Brothers), 
" though they never rose to fame, yet found through 
him the coun^e and the opportunity to give the world 
their best." His strong and generous hand first 
cleared the way for youthful and struggling genius, 
and for not a few of our most earnest and aspiring 
souls when they were in danger of being lost through 
discouragement and neglect. In many a homo of 
modest worth Gilfillau will long be held in tender and 
grateful memory as one who spoke the first words of 
encouragement and opened the windows of hope. 
And it was he who suggested to us the extension 
of our present work beyond the limits of the first 
volume of " One Hundred Modern Scottish Poets." 
For these reasons, therefore, and on account of the 
l)cauties of the blank verse in his poeni ''Night/' and 
the poetic feeling in his " Bards of the Bible,^ " British 
Poets," " Literary Portraits,*' '* Remoter Stars,'* and 
other works, " Modern Scottish Poets " ought not to 
be brought to an end without this grateful remem- 
brance. His lectures and sermons wore indeed prose 
poems — imagery poured from his lips in torrents, and 
his imagination was almost without limit. As Mr 
Macrae says — ** Like David of old, who pressed into 
the service of the Most High not only the harp of 
Zion but the trumpet of war, Gilfillau bi-ought tribute 
from every realm of thought — from poetry, philosophy, 
history, and science. 'He anointed Literature and 
Art with consecratod oil, and seni them forth as the 
accredited messengers of Christianity.* His passion 
was poetry. He revelled in the Psalms ; he gloried in 
the imagery of the Prophets. He delighted to lecture 
on the great poets, and often enriched his sermons 
with choice quotations." 

A poet's heart beat in his breast, and his pen moved 
with a spirit native to itself ; even where a Wot was 
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left something iridescent gleamed from it. '' These 
papers," 8a}*8 Deas Cromarty iu a recent article on 
Gilfillau's ** ChHstian Heroes/' " did more than any 
ncritiugs to secure the espousals of religion and letters. 
We have seen the Viridal ; the results are multiplying 
in rich variety. Let us keep in mind those by whom 
the union was effected. Without Gilfillan we had not 
enjoyed some of the most striking and beautiful 
literature of our own day." 

**I always considered it an honour to be recognised 
by him as a friend/' said Sheriff Campbell Smith in 
one of his lectures, *' a piece of good fortune to listen to 
the outpourings^ of his vast knowledge of men and 
books. Often and often have I talked with him and 
heard him talk, his discourse shooting up sometimes 
to heights of eloqueuce never reached by any other 
talker in my hearing." His imperfections, such as they 
were, due to his constitutional impulsiveness, to the 
irrepressible temperament of an orator and a poet, lay 
on the surface of his manhood, and entirely on the 
surface. Nature had endowed him with the mental 
cquipement of an orator, a critic, and a poet — high 
talents rare in themselves, still rarer in combination — 
and it had gifted him with that invaluable but terrible 
fountain of energy — the impulsive poetic temperament 
attaching to that rare gift. 

It is niuch to l)e regretted that as yet no biography 
of George Gilfillan has been given to the world, at 
least nothing worthy of the high place he filled as a 
litterateur^ of his genial character and many gifts, of 
his pulpit and platform appearances, of his home-life 
— notiiing so instructive and vivid as might well have 
been expected. Drawing farther on the volume by 
Mr Macrae — in whose hands an extended biography 
would have received justice and been written with 
attractive vigour and grace — we learn from a most 
concise chronological outline of our bard's life and 
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literary work thnit he was born at . Comrie, Perthshire, 
in 1813,. his father being. Secession minister there. 
George., was the eleventh of twelve children. ^ His 
motiier, Rachel Barlas, was a daughter of thQ.Beces- 
sion minister at CrieSf, and, on account of. her great 
beauty, was often spoken of as ** The Star of the 
North.*' The subject of our sketch began his college 
calmer at Glasgow in liis thirteci\th year — his fellow- 
students being Archbishop Tait, Dr Eadie, and 
Dr Hanua. When his father died, in 1826,'Gilfillan 
said — " I have lost in one day my father and my 
childhood.*' In 1830 he started His theological course 
in Glasgow, and continued -it in Edinburgh, where he 
attended the lectures of Professor Wilson, and engaged 
in private teaching for his own . support, and had 
charge for a time of a City Missio^ in Cross Causeway. 
In 1835 he was licensed by the Edinburgh Presbytery, 
and soon after received a call to ComriC) which he 
declined. In the following year, and when he had 
reached the age of twenty-ttbree, he was ordained in 
Dundee as pastor of George Chapel (School Wynd). 
It has been well said that, as a preacher and citizen, 
"of all the dead no man lives so vividly in the 
memories of the people of Dundee as their own 
beloved— Gborgk.'^ In the course of an exhaustive 
notice of the " Reminiscences ** by his gifted successor, 
the Dundee Advertiser said — *• The young of this 
generation cannot remember him, but to their fathers 
and mothei^ he is still a strong personality, the 
impression of wliosc varied powers and characteristics 
will endure with them till they also pass away. Grand, 
rugged, solitary, standing aloof from, yet in tenderest 
sympathy with, the multitude, ho was not niilikc tho 
hills that surround his birthplace, which awe . the 
spectator at a distance, yet welcome those who 
approach them closely, and lift them, up to altitudes 
ften gilded with glorious sunshine, and presenting 
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views of poetic, loveliness. Built of larger mould, 
strufi*^ witli Iccenef sensibilities, at once more massive 
and more intense, he walked head and shoulders above 
the great majority around him." 

Mr Gilfillan's first publication — " Five Discourses." 
—saw the light in 1839; and the first ** gallery "of 
liis "Literary Portraits " (which had be^un in the 
Dumfries Herald in 1843) was published in 1845. 
This work at once established his reputation in litera- 
ture. The second and third parts of these "por- 
traits " were published respectively in 1849 and 1854. 
No book of its time did more to quicken, especially in 
young Scotchmen, the love of literature, aiad open 
their eyes to the glory of Shelley, Wordsworth, Byron, 
and even, their own Burns. ** Bards of the Bible " — 
which proved very popular, and went through six 
editions — appeared in 1850, Professor Blackie describ- 
ing the concluding chapters as "one of the most 
splendid pieces of writing he had ever read." This 
was followed (1852) by ** Martyrs, Heroes, and 
Bards of the Scottish Covenant "; and in the following 
year " NichoU's Edition of the British Poets " (which 
was edited by Gilfillan) was begun, the whole series — 
extending to forty-eight volumes — being completed in 
1860. His *• History of a Man " was published in 1856 ; 
and "Christianity and our Era" (1857), in which he 
attacked Carlyle and other leaders of thought/ cost 
him " Sartor's " friendship. With the exception of 
two volumes of sermons, nothing further appeared 
until 1867, when Jackson, Walford & Hodder issued 
" Night : VL Poem in Nine Books," from which we 
give several extracts. Emerson regarded this book as 
Gilfillan*s greatest achievement. In the same year, in 
" Remoter Stars, a Gallery of Uncelebrated Divines," 
he embalmed his recollections of his own father. 
"Modern Christian Heroes," to which was appended a 
lecture on liberty of conscience, urging creed reform, 
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appeared in 1869, and caused a great flutter in certain 
circles, with the result that, in the following year, at 
the instigation of the Edinburgh Presbytery, Gilfillan 
was dealt with by the Dundee Presbytery on the 
ptround of alleged heresy. His " Life of Sir Walter 
Scott," in 1870, was followed, in 1873, by that of Dr 
William Anderson. In 1876 his "National Burns " 
was commenced in parts, and although the work was 
all written and revised, he did not witness the consum- 
nation of his labours, as the publication was not com- 
pleted till after his death. Almost at the end of his 
busy life — in the year before his demise — Gilfillan was 
presented with a testimonial of JSIOOO by his many 
friends and admirers. 

Mr Macrae thus sums up the details of his last days 
and siiddeu call : — ** The year 1878 found GilfiUan in 
the full tide of his work, preaching, lecturing, writing. 
His interest in theological reform had never been so 
keen ; his resolution to face all peril in the way of its 
accomplishment had never been so strong. But the 
end was near, though no one drcamtof it. Sunday the 
llth of August was the last Sunday of his life. No 
cloud wiis visible in the blue sky. Though Mrs 
Gillillan had observed some symptoms that gave her 
uneasiness, he seemed, to others, in his usual health. 
He preached that Sunday with his wonted vigour. But 
it seemed afterwards as if some vague premonition of 
approaching death had led to the choice of his subject 
" Man Cometh forth as a flower and is cut down ; he 
fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not." In the 
course of his sermon he spoke of sudden death, specify- 
ing as one cause of it disease of the heart — the very 
malady that was, within forty hours of the moment 
when he was speaking, to number himself with the 
dead. He closed with an earnest admonition to all so 
to live that when death came whether slowly or 
swiftly they might adjust their mantle ere they fell 
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and tay, as Christ said, " Father, into tli j hands I 
commend mj spirit/* After the benedietion, the 
organist played the Dead Marcli, and with the strains 
of it in his ears, Gilfillan left the pulpit that had been 
his throne for forty years, and from which the thun- 
ders of his eloquence had so often pealed, to enter it 
again no more. The people dispersed quietly, im- 
pressed by the solemn discourse to which they had 
listened, but little dreaming that Giifilkin had been 
preaching his own funeral sermon, and they were never 
to hear his voice a^u. On the following day he 
went to Brechin witli Mrs Gilfillan to the house of a 
nephew, intending on the Tuesday to go to the 
marriage of a niece at Arnhall, near fidssell, where his 
own marriage had taken place forty-two years before. 
After a happy evening, closing with family worship, he 
retired to rest. During the early morning he awoke 
suffering severe pain. Mrs Gilfillan saw a great 
change coming over him ; aroused the household and 
got a doctor with all speed. But his end was evidently 
near, and he himself felt it. " Doctor," he said, " am 
I dying ? '' The doctor gave him to understand that it 
was so. Gilfillan said, '* God's will be done," and soon 
after breathed his last. " The sun," adds Mr Macrae, 
" rose over the hills on that Tuesday morning the 13th 
of August, 1878, and shone on Brechin and the pleas- 
ant valley of the Esk, and glanced on the fair river, 
and looked upon the windows of that house, but the 
blinds were drawn, and George Gilfillan lay dead 
within." 



OUH FATHER'S HOUSE. 

How Bweet to n$e our long-forgotten thoughtii, 
Pare dreams— fftright vi«ionB— aspirationi nigh- 
Revived And rM^fotered in living light ; 
To see our pa9Cit>read out like a great map, 
And mark the plan of God gniding it all, 
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So that tboiygh ft way-faring roan and fool, 
We have not erred btit- reached our Father's hotis^, 
To mjeet our enemies as well an friendd, 
And take^their handu for the fir«t time in heaven ; 
And wisn for -tears all hm^ since wiped away, 
To empty mi t our feelinj^ when we think 
We injured, them so much in judgment once, 
Nor did them justice till they need it not ; 
To meet with famous men once great on earth, 
• • Now greater humbler on the plains of heaven *, 
To meet pld Socrates and Plato sage, 
Who from their towering but snow-coverefl peaks, 
Saw ChriffVs day from afar oflf, and were glad. 
To see the galaxy of ancient seers : 
Elijah and JSlisha met again ; 
Moses and Aaron sat on deathless hills ; 
David ami Jonathan once more like twins, 
^Exchanging hearts, recalling memories ; 
And lo ! in threefold cord infrangible, 
Elihu, Job, and Eliphaz entwined ; 
Isaiah his dire death and sufferings 
Forgot, with Ids old foe Manasseh walks. 
With tearless Jeremiah too beside ; 
And meet with Malachi— last of his race — 
Who came to curse, but who remains to bless ; 
And see in wond'rous paradox of love, 
Peter and Paul, like children hand in hand, 
Pass ; and without one pang of envy see 
John leaning still upon his Saviour's breast. 
Like Mercury on bosom of the Sun ! 



ELIJAH'S CAR. 

Now let us mount Elijah's car of flame 

And see the universe as he it aaw — 

Between him and Etisha bursts the blaze, 

He leaps into his seat — his mantle falli*. 

He takes the reins with hands that burn as bright, 

And if they tremble 'tis with conscious power. 

Like king who grasps his sceptre — chief his sword ! 

The wilderness is left, the Jordan shrinks 

Into a rill — its foam seen — voice unheard, 

Elisha's face, lightened with glory, looks 

One moment upwards, dwindles, and is gone. 

Southward o'er Sinai sweeps the meteor strange, 

Gilding its heights— as witn some relict fire 

Of that great morning when God's feet, like brass, 

Shone through the thunder darkness — pillars stern. 

Like those which prop the steadfast cope'of hell \ 
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The moon %t)peitrB above tKe waste- -U hearedr-: ' 
Brnadens ipto a strange, and ftaggard world, ■■"' ^" 
Like wrinftied brow bt th^ mri^ atred damned,- 
While iovf beneath St sbihes a inttttled earth ; 
Till both nre past,' and the great snn drawi near 
Like God's own tiery chariot in the sky; * 
And he who erst on Oannel stood alune, 
Had once old Horeb for his pedetftal, ' 
For momentary footstool has the son ! 
Nay, sptlifiiin^i: it, resumes his rapid way. 
Stars Bit and fall as he pursues his path ; 
Rushingtp meet him, ree vast streams of snns 
Come BtF^oViiihish— like sheet-lightning glares 
Flashing through night arnnnd the traveller ; 
Tlien a wide ocean of essential light. 
Then a grmt darkness, horrid and forlorn,' 
App<^ars, thi^agh which his chariot and frfs eye 
Plough on, like kindred fires, their fearless path ; 
Tjll now, like'moantains in the morning beam, 
Appear the gateways of God's city high ; 
Millions-of aftgiels, sailing round like clonds, 
And 'mid tK^ni mingling, this celestial car' 
Carries Elijah up and in— when lo ! 
From the deep shrine of the Unspeakable, 
The very heart of heaven, comes a smile, 
And with the smile a voice, and these the words 
Wliich drop in niu'sic on the prophet^s ear-^ 
** Welcome, thou fiHhful servant of thy God, 
Here are thy kindred — here thy heritage, 
Here, eagle of the earth, on glory prey. 
And share the joy for ever of thy Lord.'' 

THOUGHTS IN LINCDUDBN ABBEY. - 

Again, our evening's meditation turns 

Nor upon God, but on God*gifted man : 

'i'hns to Lincl.uden's Abbey once we walked. 

In the mild twilight of a burning day, 

With one, a poet of the truest grain. 

Who ertet on Acksbeck*s Mount stood by the Fiend, 

And probe<1 the sultry secrets of his heart. 

Autumn had barely touched the summer's brow 

With one cool finger of her matron hand ; 

The sky was clear and burnished in its depth. 

While here and there an early star peeped through, 

Perplexed and bashful in her solitude. 

All in the vale was silient, save the Nith, 

Singing, we thought, some "owretunr* from her bard, 

Her long-binciB .dead but unforgotten Burns ; 

Her voice now "crooning," in a lowly tone, ' 
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The old lament tipon " Draromomie Moor," 
Now blithely breaking into " Aold Laii« Syne ;*' 
Now, an it met some bold and battling -rock. 
Rasping ont '* ScnU wha hae wi' WalUce bled ;'* 
And now, as the lone Abbey drew anear, 
Moaning some miintelligible dirge, 
Like the ** Bard's Elgy " by river sang ; 
And then, the river left, tbe rnin rose. 
The same as when the form of Liberty 
Appeared, and dauntless wet his kindling eye ; 
The while the fox was howling on the bill. 
And the dim distant echo gave reply. 
We entered with hushed hearts the rained fane— 
When, lo ! as if with sadden hand, a torch 
Some spirit of the night had lifted ap. 
To show us all the secrets of the pile. 
The full large yellow moon of harvest rose. 
And filled the iHtiel window with her form. 
And poured a eoft aud softening smile around 
Often we thought the poet's troubled soul 
Has held a tryste here with that lovely moon. 
And oft his sad eje has been siiothed by her's ; 
Till, as he turned his ling'ring footsteps home. 
Game rushing back the joys of early youth, 
And he his poverty and wi>e forgot. 
And was again the happy boy of Boon, 
In hand the sickle, on his lips the song, 
And in his heart the fir»t pure gosh of love. 

THE ELOQUENCE OP EVENING. 

Eve, everlasting autumn of the year ! 

£ve, everlasting Sabbath of the day ! 

Eve, she is conscious of the hour and scene, 

So iilowly, sweetlv, solemnly she comes. 

Stealing all noiseless and on tiptoe in, 

To do her soft and mellow ministry ; 

She hushes harsh and inharmoniou<« sounds, 

The wail of curlew, hum c»f angry bee ; 

She tones the river to a flute-like note, . 

She hangs above yon mountain in the south. 

So dark with pines, the rising crescent motm, 

And letteth out the glad stars in their turn. 

Like children, one by one from school dismissed, 

To feed their eyes npon the closing scene ; 

That throng how silent, and how spell-bound now. 

Each face a spirit, and each heart a heaven, 

Under the power of eloquence and eve, 

Nature and eenius preaching at one time, 

And eronloui in ott ring " God is love," 
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Till the Amen arrive, and the deep breast 

Of hundreds gives a si»;h, and all is o'er. 

How the youth's heart through the long day haa burned. 

Like those who to Emmaus once repaired, 

Burned in it« silence like a buried fire ; 

But now as home, amid the deep'ning dusk. 

He walkii through night, the pent volcano bursts. 

And his soul speaks as if the tongue were g(me. 

And a live coal from th' altar blazed instead. 

Flashing what seems a new oracular light 

IJ|>on all mysteries of time and space. 

Of God, of evil, of eternity. 

Of heaven and hell, of nature and of man ; 

We, listening the while, dumb as the wihnIs 

Which cluster all around the lonely road. 

Alas ! hiif word, though glowing and sincere, 

Appears in morning's disenchanting view 

Only a flash of lightning in the gloom, 

Lancing abysses which it could not sound. 

Baring dim forests which it could not burn, 

Revealing darkness it can ne'er dispel ! 

LOVE, THE CANOPY OF EVE. 

But soon these pleasures pass, and manhood's joy 
In converse deepens, till tis lost in love — 
Love ! child M ecstacy and bride of eve I 
Love, only frenzy that is beautiful, 
The only folly that is half divine. 
The only fault of which no one repents, 
(Yet folly, fault, or frenzy, it is none !) 
The only luxury that never palls, 
Th* electric flash which unifies all veins, 
And is an omnipresence in all eyes ! 
Love, not the dreg of love, lust low and base, 
But love, the pure attraction of the soul. 
The gravitalitm of the moral world, 
Which draws together, 'cross the gulf of sex, 
The spirits long predestined to be one — 
Like kindred clouds in skies, or waves with waves. 
Which meet and wonder how they e'er were twain ! 
Sure the true canopy of love is eve : 
Behold ^on lovers 'neath the moon of May, 
Like children an they are, with hand in hand 
Involved, and full of young and fervent love ; 
Now murm'ring words of dove-like tenderness ; 
And now, as though from different worlds they came, 
No language have they save their looks and sighs, 
Nature's untaught, divine interpreters ! 
Above them, like a nuptial torch, the mooa 
H 
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Sparkles ; below, the landscape smiles serene, 

Minglinf^f fresh tints of green with glows of gold. 

Besiijie them, like a cherub dropt from heaven, 

A sister sweet, dear bud of joy and hope — 

Just three years come from God her Father's breast, 

Btmnd in six summers for her God again — 

Movei^ like a breeze of evening, swift and light, 

Now first, now laf<t, now 'midst, now here, now there, 

Wand'ring at will and speaking to herself ; 

Her eyes two fountains of ethereal blue, 

Uer brow a plate of placid marble white, 

Her flowing hair a brown autumnal cloud. 

Her voice a sweet and prattling infant stream, 

Her motion music and her shadow grace. 

Herself a soft and second link of love 

Between that simple and impassioned pair ! 






ANNIE WINSOR HAYWOOD, 

HUTHOR of a number of very thoughtful and 
pleasing serial tales and short stories, was born 
at Folkestone, Kent, about the year. 1866. She, has, 
however, lived in Scotland from early girlhood, and all 
her literary work has been done in this country, and has 
mostly appeared in Scotch magazines and newspapers. 
She studied for the teaching profession in the Edinburgh 
Church of Scotland Training College during sessions 
1886-7, and she has for some years been a Public School 
teacher in Leslie, Fifeshire. Miss Haywood, in the 
scanty leisure afiForded by her arduous professional 
duties, has found time to do not a little good literary 
work. In addition to her prose writings, she has at 
intervals contributed verse to the Hcening Telegraph 
and Peoples Journal, Her poems possess a melodious 
cadence as well as a quiet grace, and they are evidently 
the expression of real poetic feeling, vivid imagination 
and warm emotion. 



THE HARBOUR BAR. 

Thn tender liii^hts are softly, sweetly falling. 

From heaven'd Umpn afar. 
Upon my liark that lieth calm and tran<)Qil, 

Within the harbour bar. 

Without, ten thousand wails are wafting onward, 

Steered by each an^i^el guide, 
But mine, all trim and ready for the Toyage, 

Muttt yet awhile abide. 

The snn shines passing bright beyond the ha? en. 

Within the shadttws lie, 
The captain*8 roice comes clear across the water, 

** Reef sails and lay them by." 

And so a little while we ride at anchor. 

Beneath His guiding star, 
Willing to tarry till His message cometh. 

To cross the *' Harbour Bar." 

NIGHT. 

How sweet an«l tender are the moon'is soft beams, 
Falling in shimmering streams athwart the sky. 
That evening's shade hath kissed with rosy li^is. 
liUna hath light that {h not of the earth. 
The purity of her celestial beams 
Doth shame the sorrows of this sinful world. 
We walk beneath the panoply of splendour, 
The haffo of the moonbeams round (»ur heads. 
And hearts all heating to the mystic rhyme. 
Of nature's sweet, mysterious harmon)*. 
** The trivial round ** is well-nigh all forgot, 
**The common task " U sweet oblivion. 
The muMic of the night doth speak to us, 
The midnight sky id full of trembling chords, 
That heave and swell and break in silent tones 
Of deep, heart thrilling melody. 

Oh night, thou art a queen of gentle sway, 
To huKh the clanging belU of life's hard day. 
To give fur anger, peace, for labour, rest. 
And balm to heal the restless soul that aighs. 
In trembling aspirations after things. 
That shall bring truth and hope, and joy and peace, 
l^en may'st thou fold around thy sable form. 
Thy sympathetic garments, clinging soft, 
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And leATe the world to never-endiag light 
When manhood hath no need of sympathy. 

FLOWER MEMORIES. 

A hnneh of faded dafifodils she clasped 
Within her slender hands, so thin and fair ; 

Breathlnf^ of home, and tender memories 
Of childish days, alas, were mirrored there. 

She saw the stream beside the cotta^ door, 
Where their bri;;ht pilden heads were wont to blow ; 

When innocence sat throned on her face. 
And naught of wrong did her child nature know. 

And so she lay until the evening came. 
And all the mom lay bathed in golden gleams, 

And still the faded daffodils she clasped. 
That gave such golden light unto her dreams. 

But lo I the morning dawned, the girl was dead, 
Yet the dead flowers lay still upon her breast, 

A smile of joy and beauty lingered too 
Upon the lips that spoke of peace and rest. 

The city of the Saviour of the lost 
Hath pearly gates and streets of shining gold. 

Oh. sister mine, who art disconsolate. 
Wilt thou not enter too within His fold ? 

He doth not stand aside with looks of scorn, 
Xor draw with haughty hand His robe aside, 

NaT, thtm may*)»t stoop tii touch His garments' hero. 
For 'twas for anch as thee the Saviour died. 

Dolh none of His sweet messengers of peace. 
That beautify the earth and make it fair. 

No flower that grew around the old home door. 
Speak to thine heart and wake sweet memories there? 

Oh let "this Rise of Shamn,** this sweet fluwer. 
Who bears no thorns upon His velvet stero» 

Let this pure " lily of the valley '* c»me. 
And crown thee with His pardon's diadem. 

And He shall make thee to He down within 
The nastnres green that His own dauKhtera tread, 

reaee snail dwell in thy heart, and purity 
Renewed shaU crown thy weary bended head. 
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THE TWILIGH.T HOUR., 

I sit alone, at the eveninpr fall, 

When the shadows steal o'er the western hilli, 
And over the uplands, sweet and low, 

Comes there a son^ in rapturous trills ; 
Thrilling and trilling and soaring up, 

Till it seems that the air can scarce contain . 
The rapturous flow of the music sweet, 

Or the joyous bliss of the sweet refrain. 

Never a sound of earth is here. 

Save for the buzzing of insects bright, 
Winging their way at close of day 

Home in the evening'«> fading light ; 
Save for the bleat of a little lainb, 

Lost to its dam in the gathering gloom. 
Humming and bleating mingle sweet. 

Like a chorus bright to the songster's tune. 

I sit and dream in the dying light, 

Shall ever to me such notes be given ? 
A song to raise to the evening sky 

That shall pierce the clouds and reach the heaven. 
Comes it again, all sweet and low, 

Plaintive as ever a maiden sings, 
Dies it away with a little sigh, 

And he foldeth his head beneath his wings. 

'Tis gone like an infant's evening prayer. 

Carried away by His angel sweet; 
Never a note but shall find a place 

Low at the Saviour's waiting feet — 
Tiny pearls all treasured up. 

Precious because of the love they bear ; 
Never a song that a Christian sings 

But shall find a place in His records fair. 

Heaven is nearer when daylight dies — 

The cares of the world are hushed to rest. 
Like a weary child that his mother takes 

Close to her loving, tender breast ; 
So shall ray soul be nearer His— 

Nearer because the world is far 
Up on the hills in the fading light. 

All alone 'neath the evening star. 

What if a note from heaven's choir, 

Sweeter than ever a mortal heard, 
Dropped from the sky like a tiny plume 

Soft frpfp \\ie win^ of a singing bird, 
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Flntteriiifr downwards nml earthwards still, 
Till it reached the ear of a waiting one, 

Sitting alone when the shadows fall, 
Wlien the noise of the busy world is done. 

Would it be heard in the noisy din 

Of j,j^e busy life in the city street, 
Where the road is rough and the way is drear. 

Trod by the many weary feet ? 
Yes, He giveth to such as these 

Beautiful songs in the dewy night. 
Chords from the glorious angel choirs. 

Making the darkened places light. 

Gathering the weary city birds, 

Under the care of His tender wing, 
Making the tired hearts rejoice. 

And the lips of the sorrowful ones to sing ; 
Giving a glimpse of the golden gate. 

To those who toil on the other side, 
A tiny presage of coming joys, 

When the heavenly gates shall be opened wide. 

And the weary and troubled and tired ones 

Who have found the earth but a dreary place, 
Shall gather the sweets of life anew, 

'Neath the tender smile of a father's face. 
Music and flowers, and home and love 

Lie at the end of the toilsome way. 
And the glimpse we have of the blissful shore 

Shall give us the needed strength to-day. 



WILLIAM ANGUS 

5S another of our soldier poets. He was bom at 
Arbroath in 1870, and spent his early days in 
the neighbourhood of the ancient "Round 0,*' of 
which many poets have sung so sweetly. At a very 
tender age he was apprenticed to a tinsmith, but, 
being of a roving disposition, and having a great love 
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for military life, he entered the ranks of'tlie Black 
Watch when only fifteen years of age. His first ex- 
perience of soldiering was in the Belfast • riots in 
1886. He was subsequently drafted to Malta, and 
from thence removed with his regiment to GIfibraltar 
(where he is at present stationed) in 1889.;^" It .is only 
within the last two years that he .ha^* .tUimed to 
the muse as a pleasant occupation duriiig his 
spare moments. His study has usually been a 
shady neuk on the lower heights of the. great " rock 
fortress," where, amid Nature's grand but rugged 
scenes, on duty or off, in hard or pleasant, times, he 
could 

Rhyme till't, and time tiirt, Z ' 

And sing himsel' a sang. 

With boyhood, however, his desire for roving seems to 
have gone, for wo learn that it is with " exceeding 
joy " that he hails his return to Scotland during this 
year (1892), when he hopes to settle within the shades 
of the old Abbey, having, at the age of 22, completed 
his seven years' service with the Black Watch. Our 
poet's literary efforts include very attractively written 
monthly " Notes from Gibraltar," in the columns of 
the Arbroath Guide^ as well as short sketches of mili- 
tary life. His poems and songs, which have appeared 
in the Guide, the Weekly News, and other papers, are 
possessed of much warm feeling, chivalrous sentiments, 
and manly fervour. Lyrical vigour and tender 
memories of home show that his heart clings to his 
native land. 



LASS, ARE YOU WEARY? 

O lass, are you weary ? O lass, are you eerie, 
O lass, are you weary n' waitin' your lane ? 

When ithers are cheery, O lass, are you Mreary 
Jn Richtl lan^ aqd c|rear^ wh^q waitin' ^our lane ? 
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Bnt bide a wee, lassie, nh, wait a wee, lassie, 
Ob, bide a wee, lassie, till Willie comes hame ; 

Nae inair you'll be weary, nae langer be eerie, 
Nae mair ynn*\\ be weary, when Willie comes bame. 
But bide a wee, lassie, &c. 

Adoon tbe lone loanin' tbere comes a sad moanin', 

A moanin' o* memory and days that are f;ane ; 
The wood dons are cooin', and fond hearts are wooin' — 

O lass, are you weary o* waiiderin' your lane ? 
But wait a wee, lassie, oh, bide a wee, lassie. 

Oh, wait a wee, lassie, till Willie comes hame : 
Nae mair you'll be weary, your heart will be cheery. 

Nor lonely you'll wander when Willie comes hame. 
But wait a wee, lassie, &c 

What tho' we be rovin ? — true hearts are aye lovin', 

An' dear to the heart is the loved ane at hame ; 
Fond memory's persistence, that kens nae resistance, 

Will draw to the lassie that's waitin' her lane. 
So wait ye yet, lassie ; oh, wait a bit, lassie, 

Oh, bide a wee, lassie, till Willie comes hame ! 
Tho' the waitin' be wear^ the end will be cheery. 

And you'll be his dearie when Willie comes hame. 
So wait ye yet, lassie, &c. 

MY B015NIE JEAN. 

The mist is risin' ower the hill, 

llie mune is on the sea. 
And ilka rippling rill, my Jean, 

Kowes fancy hame to thee ; 
Upon the wings o' west-bound winds 

Fond fancy roves at e'en. 
And aye its fondest, sweetest theme 

Is thee, my bonnie Jean. 

I hear your voice at break o' day, 

When liltin' larks upspring ; 
I hear it in the sunny noon. 

When blackbirds sweetly sing ; 
I hear it in the dewy eve, 

When shadows darken doon — 
And ilka echo in the glen 

The happy notes resoun'. 

I see vour beauty unadorned 

In Nature's forms so fair — 
In ilka bluid-red rose that bloomq 

I 8?e you blusbin' there, 
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I Me the glistenin' o* yonr e'en 

In ilka Hrap o' dew, 
Beflectin' back the inornin' Bun 

Wi' rainbow'8 varied hue. 

Roll on, ye creamy crested waves. 

Ye broad white saiia Bhake free ; 
And Bpread tliem oot, ye WeBt-bound wind*, 

To rear me ower the eea : 
On wiogR that ken the Bwallow's flight. 

The petrel's fearless mien, 
Sore aM a dove that homeward rovea 

I'll Bfieed to thee, my Jean. 



THE SUN WILL SHINE AGAIN. 



The world, in winter's mantle clad» 
In wrapped in wreaths of snow — 
Hill and dale, field and wood. 
High and low. 

Fairy snowflakes softly falling, 
Weave the earth a shroud. 
And the wintry sky is darksome, 
With a cloud. 

Gone the lovely flowers and hedgerow 
That in su tinner blossomed fair ; 
Nought but skeleton trees are left now, 
Gaunt and bare. 

Hashed the song that cheered the woodland, 
Chill the wintry blast ; 
But the sun will shine again 
When winter's past. 

II. 

Winter flies, and spring-time cometh, 
Ice and snow will melt. 
And we'll forget in balmy spring 
The winter chills we felt. 

The swallow will return again 
On never-tiring wing, 
When warm Southern breezes blow 
In the spring;, 
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The flowers will raiiie their drooping heads, 
For joy the birds will sin}?,^ 
And every tree and bush will bud 

In the spring ; 
Nature filU the earth with gladness 

In the spring ; 
From nnr hearts we'll chase all sadness 

In the spring. 

Linger not with vain regretting, 
In pure love the toil forgetting. 
Vanquish sorrow, conquer pain, 
And the sun will shine again. 



ARCHIBALD INGLIS WATSON, 

®NE of the original contributors to "Whistle 
Binkie," was born at Portsoy in 1818, 
and died at Aberdeen in 1889. A man of genuine 
poetic taste, Archie, as we have said, was a " Whistle 
Binkio " writer, ** The Flower of Donside " having, 
we understand, first appeared in that work. Although 
we learn that both prose and poetry from his pen 
appeared in the Aberdeen Shaver, LloycPs Penny Times, 
Bradshaw^s Journal, and other newspapers and 
periodicals, we have not, even after many efforts, 
been able to give farther specimens, with the excep- 
tion of "The Song of the Flowers," which has a place 
in " The Aberdeenshire Lintie," a collection of poems 
and songs by various authors connected with Aberdeen- 
shire (x\berdeen : printed by John Avery, Union 
Street, for Thomas C. Watson, 1854). Passionately 
fond of literature, he was widely road, and 
did a great deal of work as ft collator. In 
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fact, lip till within a few weeks of his death he 
was industrioasly euga<;ed in collating scattered 
fragments from the Aberdeen newspapers. In 
his " Bards of Bon-Accord," Mr Walker informs iis 
that he received his earliest instruction from a grand- 
mother, to whose care he had been consigned. His 
mother married a second time, came to Aberdeen, and 
young Archie was sent to learn the tailor trade. The 
bankruptcy of his master relieved him from a calling 
which he abhorred, so, remaining at home, he assisted 
his step-father, who had a second-hand goods shop. 
In 1837 he started a book and periodical business on 
his own account, and continued in that line 
(with a break of some years, when he wrought as 
collator to Mr Edmond, bookbinder) till his death. 
Archie's knowledge of books and men often induced 
him to deliver some sharp criticism when he saw a 
prospective buyer turning over his volumes without 
due regard to their value. 



THE FLOWER 0' DONSIDE. 

Ob ! ken ye sweet Christy, the flower o' Doneide, 
She*d fair as the morning, and modest beside, 
Sae sweet and sae sylphlike — the delicate flower 
Ii* like her soft beauty in snmmer's fair hour. 
When the dim mixts o' eve curtain Don's pleanant vale, 
I'll pour in her chaste ear my love-burthened tale ; 
As we stray by the river's poft, silvery tide 
lUl fondly caress the sweet flower o' Donside. 
Oh ! ken ye sweet Christie, &c. 

There are moments of bliss when we feel the pure joy 
And transport of loving without grief's alloy, 
Snch moments as brighten life's sad weary way, 
When o'er the brown henth-flower at gloaming I stray. 
And the light arm that links in my own makes me feel 
A thrill of delight which I cannot reveal — 
May heaven grant nie this, whate'er else may betide. 
To twine with my fate the sweet flower o' Donside. 
Ob ! ken ye sweet Christy, &c. 
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THE SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 

We come, we come, with odorous breath, 

And delicate tints of rainbow hoe ; 
We sprinfT from the teeiiiiner lap of earth, 

Nursed by the globules of tnornin^'s dew. 
When the tirst faint breath of genial spring 

Pisperses the snows of the frozen north, 
And birds sail out on "downy wing," 

'Tis theu we timidly peep forth. 

Though blasted oft our tender buds 

By the rough and bracing vernal breeze — 
And torrents pour from angry clouds, 

We lightly bear such ills as these — 
We hang our heads in such evil hour, 

And bend with the gale that bi*eaks the tree ; 
And when refreshed by the summer shower, 

We yield our sweets to the humming bee. 

'Neath glowing skies in orient climes 

We tales of love and truth convey ; 
A wreath oft fluently combines 

Thoughts that the li()s would blush to say. 
We even possess medicinal powers, 

To heal the diseases of man's frail frame, 
And minister to him in weary hours, 

And soothe the mind 'mid grief or pain. 

Oh, pass us not by ye proud ones of earth, 

Nor tread us down with imperious foot ; 
From the same source even ye had birth — 

Ye sprang from the same Almighty root. 
Oh ! drink of our nectar ye lowly ones, 

We would cheer you^ on your toilsome way, 
And glad your hearts in dreary scenes, 

And " whisper hope " in the darkest day. 

Oh ! learn the lessons that we would teach 

In the brief span we floi^rish here, 
And list to the words which now we preach. 

While we hud and bloom in vour lower sphere. 
**E*en as a dower," so saith the Word, 

*' Cometh forth proud man to bloom and die ; 
A few short years his voice is heard. 

And he withers into eternity." 
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WILLIAM HAY. 

-if ROM an interesting review in the Aberdeen Free 
Jl Press of a new edition of "The Liutie o' 
Moray,"* we select the following : — More than thirty 
years ago " The Lintie o' Moray " won for itself a warm 
comer in the hearts of all true Morayshire men, and 
its name and fame, far from waning, have been posi* 
tively growing with the lapse of years. Indeed, so 
much had the demand for the little volume of 1851 
grown that a reprint of it was almost certain to occur, 
and we are glad to meet it now in its new dress, and 
evincing such careful editorial supervision as Sheriff 
Ilampini has evidently bestowed upon it. Besides 
numerous additional notes, illustrative of persons and 
things incidentally mentioned in the songs, the original 
appendix has been wisely broken up, and with carefully 
distinguishing marks has been given as foot-notes to 
the various songs its matter referred to. This is an 
undoubted improvement, and now, with a full body of 
explanatory prose notes, these songs aftord many inter- 
esting glimpses into bye-gone social life and character, 
which, apart from its mere local value, will make the 
book be highly relished by a wide circle of readers. 
The contents of the volume consist of the songs read, 
sung, or said at the annual meetings of the Edinburgh 
Morayshire Society from 1829 to 1841 — twenty-four 
pieces by five different writers. Fully one half of 
these came from the pen of one of Elgin's most gifted 
sons — William Hay. Born in Elgin in 1794, he is 
said to have been the son of Harry Hay, a sheriff- 



"* The Lintik o' Moray.^A collection of soncs, written for and !«ung 
at the anniversary meetings of the Edinburgh Momyshire Society, from 
1829 to 1841. New edition. Edited b/ Charlps Rampiniy advocate, 
F.S.A., Scot Elgin : James Watsou» High Street, 1887. 
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oflB.cer, «and of " Meggie " Falconer, a well-known 
vendor of apples and gooseberries, who kept a stall ou 
the High Street. The records of his early life are 
scanty, but he seems to have been employed by Dr 
Kobert Paterson, of the H.E.I.C.S., as stable-boy, and 
by him introduced to Mr John Anderson, rector of the 
Academy, who, recognising his abilities, undertook the 
charge of his education. In 1811, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr Anderson, he was employed by the mother 
of the Eer. Dr Gordon, of Birnie, to assist him and his 
brother with their lessons, and in the following year 
he obtained the situation of tutor in the family of Mrs 
Gumming of Logic. In 1819 he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh to complete his studies for the Ghurch, support- 
ing himself meanwhile by private teaching. But ho 
soon tired of bis theological studies, and the remainder 
of his life was devoted to literature and teaching. Ho 
\vas a large contributor to Blachwood^s Magazine^ and 
enjoyed the friendship of its editor, " Ghristopher 
North," and of the distinguished literary coterie 
which it was Wilson's pride to gather round him. In 
1836 he spent a winter on the Continent ; in 1838 ho 
paid his last visit to Morayshire, and died 22nd Jul}', 
1854, after a long illness, aggravated by the painful 
affliction of total blindness. 



HERE'S TO TEIEE, MORAYLAND. 

JPww— "There's na© Luck." 

Here's to thee, Morayland, the lanfl we lo'e sae wcel^ 
The land o' mony a bonnie laHS, an' innny a biiirdly chiel — 
O' fruits an' flowern, nn' fnsky stills, black nout, an' wavin' woods, 
O' heather beiU an' hloomin' hatiGrhi*, an' rather mony floodn ! 
Tliy rivers Rwarm wi' salmon, an' o' tinnocks thonsan' scores ; 
An' every fish that cleaves the deep comes Imiindin' to thy shores ; 
There's sic a fouth o' eatin' f?ear, that ilkabo<ly thrives — 
There's dulse an* badderlocks for bairns, an' skate to please the 
wives ! 



Here's to thee, Morayland, the land o' monkii an' priests — 
'l*he oosy nook whose girnels chanKeJ their fastiu's int j feasts — 
Whose beeves on' barreU cof t their prayers, an' made them " like 

their meat " — 
The lads that didna eat to live, but lived to drink an* eat. 
Kinhws, Kinneddar, Plu^carden, an' Spynie's blacken'd wa'ii, 
The Chan'ry, flafBn' out its wtn^^ an' »till nae proudly craws- 
Declare how raony t^abs ye fed o' chiels that wudna work ! — 
Tlien keep your bannocks to yourttel', an' stick ye by the Kirk. 

Here's to thee, Morayland, the land o' schools for lear, 
O* hospitals for age an' want, whose hearts are sick an' sair ; 
Where maids who put nae faith in man find comfort as they may. 
An* young an' auld to};rether bless Dick, Anderson, an' Gray. 
The salmon seeks the mountain stream, froitt which at first he 

sprang, 
Though through the ocean's distant waves he may have wander'd 

lang— 
So the^e good loons could ne'er forget, though they were far away, 
The gentle Lossie's gowan'd banks, the Findhorn, an' the Spey. 

Here*s to thee, Mor^yland, where eident w the plough. 
Where skill can mnk' an Eden smile where dockeni* wudna grow ; 
The glory be the Farmer Club's, which first Forsyth began. 
Cuke o' the North, the man o' worth, most patriotic man ! 
The farmers' friend, the princely Duke— the pride o' cot an' ha'. 
Has dreed his weird, an' Moray wept when he was ta'en awa ; 
Yet maun she own that still she has ane worthy o' his fame. 
An' Richmond is a Gordon true, in everything but name ! 

Here's to thee, Morayland, here's Coveseaan' its "cairda"— 
The Witcheii'-staiie, an' Minixters, Hell's-hole, an' a' the Lairds ; 
The Doctors, an' the Order Pot, the Han^'uiau's Ford, an a' ; 
The Lawyers — pleutiful as slaes, or as the hoodie*craw. 
Thy auld Tolhouths are tumblin' o'er, but say, ilk Elgin loon, 
(/an ye forget the Guard-house fechts, the glorious fourth o' June, 
When blue as blavers were oor een, an' croons wi' cloors did ring. 
An' boufires blazed wi' loyalty, an' George the Third was King 7 




An' aften gies a body thochts amaist will gar him weep. 
Bub cheer ye up, my Moray loons, or here, or far awa', 
I've seen a sicht will mak' ye blithe, an' gar ye croosely craw — 
The Loch o' Spynie's comin' hack, an' spite o' sinfu* men, 
Bullsegs will wave their nigger pows, an' geds will bite again ! 



THE WHITE HORSE. 

In dayi o' yore when good Sir James, a knicht o' meikle fame, 
Was chief e' Elgin— an' the poor did hless that pioas name — 
There lived a jolly, jovial wife— a biythesome, buxom dame ; 
And living still— lang may she live, unchanged by yearn the same, 
The same right*hearted, good guidwife, the pride o' Elgin toon. 

Her name is Mrs Innes, and the ** White Horse *' is her sign, 
And happy is the man or beant that chances there to dine, 
For all her provender is gocMl, her whisky, ale, and wine ; 
An' each an' a' hae aften turned this weak, weak head o' mine ; 
O ! she's a jewel o' a good gudewife, the pride u' Elgin toon. 

• 

Ay ! she*s a sonsie, good gudewife-r-there's witchcraft in the blink 
O' baith her een— that ilka heart in love to her's doth link : 
And then her tongne, mair musical than is the siller's clink, 
Will charm a man till he surtpects he'x sure the waur u' drink, 
So witchin' is this good gudewife, the pride o' Elgin toon. 

Her house sae clean, is glancin' bricht, wi' bottle, jng, and cap, 
Wiiich sends through many a weary heart a life-blood and a sap ; 
While her domestic chaplain is the worthy *' Mr Tap,'* 
Whose piiwer of eloquence stirs up full many an Elgin chap 
To bless this pioutu, good gudewife, the pride o' Elgin toon. 

Here wrinkled care forgets to gloom whene'er he sees her jugs ; 
Here mirth beholds his laughing e'en reflected frae her mugs; 
An' ae look o' her bonny face — I'll wager baith my lugs — 
Will comfort mair the droopin' heart than a* the doctor's drugs, 
So skilful is this good gudewife, the pride o' Elgin toon. 

Here many an Elgin worthy has aften ta*en Ids stoup ; 
Here stately *' Phwnix " frae his fires renewed did uproar lonp ; 
And here John ** Batchie " hath forgot to bargain and to roup ; 
While laughter, '* holding both his sides," bang o'er the chair did 
coup ; 
So mirthful is this good gudewife, the pride o' Elgin toon. 

The lawyers canna beat her — she cheats them o* their fee — 
For when the clients come to her, nhe soon decides the plea, 
Dii>cerning that the cheapest way is— tak' a pint an' gree ; 
An' Shirra! surely this is sense, tho' law it mayna he — 
! she's a jewel o' a good gudewife, the pride o' Elgin toon. 

Then here's to onr gudewife, whose like we ne'er shall see again. 
Here's to her health, whose fun an' drink hae aften turn'd the brain. 
Here's to the lass wha kens the way the hearts o' men to chain ; 
Lang has she been auld Elgin's pride, an' lang may she remain 
A sample o' the wives o' yore, the pride o' Elgin toon. 
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EWEN M'LEOD, 

MHO, ^vhcn a young man, wrote a number of 
vigorous Gaelic songs, but who in recent 
years has confined himself to English composition, was 
born in 1809 at Colbost, in the parish of Durinish, 
Island of Skve. His father was a small farmer, and 
apprenticed his son, at the age of fifteen, to a shoe- 
maker. This emi)loyment, however, proved distaste- 
ful to 'our poet, and after three 3'ears' experience on a 
cobbler's stool, he obtained a situation of a more con- 
genial nature in the publishing house of Virtue & Co., 
London. After serving a number of years ^^ith this 
firm, Mr M'Lcod was appointed one of their principal 
agents, and in this position he travelled over the 
greater part of England and Scotland. The bent of 
his mind liaving thus been early turned into a literary 
groove, he was enabled to gain a considerable know- 
ledge of books, and an insiglit into the character of 
men and manners. His taste for composition — both 
prose and poetry — was thus developed, and the culti- 
vation of this gift, the poet tells us, has been one of 
the chief enjoyments of his life. He is an enthusiastic 
upholder of the beauty of his native tongue, holding 
the Celtic language to be the m.ost poetical in exist- 
ence. Though Mr M'Lcod has never published any- 
thing in b()(jk form, he lias ontributed numerous 
Highland love stories and racy sketches to magazines 
and newspapers. For the past five years Mr M'Lcod 
has been living at Newcastle, having retired from all 
active employment. He is yet, however, a hale old 
man, feeling fresh and buoj'ant both physically and 
mentally. His poetry is mostly of a patriotic nature, 
and in praise of the country of his birth. It is free of 
morbidness, and full of the voice of ccmrage and hope. 

I 
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LINES TO THOUGHT. 

O Thought, creative power, 

What small control the will has o'er thee ! 
Nature and art alike devour — 

Naught on earth can speed before thee. 

Here my body sits at ease, 

My neighbours think lue dull and cheerless ; 
If they but knew the boundless seas 

O'er which my thoughts are sailiug fearless ! 

Unbidden oft thou tak'st thy flight. 
And searchest corners long forgotten, 

Bringing hidden things to light, 
And things the mind had never thought on. 

But grateful though you often roam 
In search of friendship's warm affection — 

Bringing photographs of home 
In living tints of recollection, 

How true you paint the sunny smile. 
And modest blush of cheeks of beauty, 

That e'en in thought the heart beguile, 
And makes it oft forget its duty. 



MY HIGHLAND LAP. 

You may meet wi' fairer forms, 
But no' a heart that's mair your ain ; 

Faithfu' love and willing arms 
Always wish ye back again. 

Chorus—** Will ye no' come back again, 
Will ye no' come back again. 
Better lo'ed ye canna be. 
Will ye no' come back again ?'' 

When o'er the lea the gloaming fall, 

I often wander a' my lane. 
And listen to the cushet call 

Her cooing lover back again. 

I'm lonely in the busy throng, 
And wearied thro' the flow'ry glen, 

Dull to me's the mavis' sang, 
Till my lad is back again. 
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How dull yon bird sits on the tree — 

A lonely, cnw'rin^ wee bit hen ; 
PerhapH »he'A Inxt her mate, like me, 

And fears be'll nu' come back again. 

MOLADH AlIl OIGH GHEALAICH AIR FONN. 
Duncan Maclntyre's "A Mhairi Bhan Oi,'.*' 

Se bhi ^lensadh nio cbiiiil air din na Mai^e 

Tlia ur n tbnlabb na'in beann 
A bheoaich mo tbund sa dhnraiuh in'aignadli 

Mar dhrinuhd air Insan na'n gleann 
A ubais'g dboiub oig a^ proi^ as aiirre 

Cur orain inbilis am bheul 
A diis^adh le solas ceol ino climthe 

Dun Oigh as niaisicbe beas. 

Do bbeatbe elm u tir a ligbann bhanail 

Tlia t ! intiu tairis as neth 
Do nador cbo ciuin s' do ghnnis oho inaisoil 

Do s'thuil mar ^bercag an* s' tleabh 
Do bhroUacb a^al miii sida fallacb 

Sa li mar eal air a chuan 
Do ghriiaidh mar a Hose is boiche sealladb 

As oigh sa mhadiun ga bliuain. 

An combradli na seinn bu crhrinn do bhrian 

Cho binn ni inneal nan' tend 
Bonl meachair Hnealt s' misle bileabb 

Man dhirtnan snaitiire do ^heud 
An am a bhi n' cav'iudinaR maoiden chriail 

Be n' toibhiias faigbain ad choir 
Bi denrsa gach bois^ mai choillau laiste 

Se doiman laisisach od mlieoir. 

Giir forstonach dha»an thar na fearabh 

Diia a' dan a meam;an a bhiiain 
Niiair bhareadh na Pru.san s' Dinchdan fearinn 

An crnin na in' fai^beadh iad buaigh 
Gun tidhen air Baird as airde Iiarail 

Air uilltachd pears agus snuadli 
Bidh eachdri do chiiu an ciintas waireaun 

A rauirn aig deas agus tuath. 

THE YOUNG WIFE TO UER DRUNKEN 

HUSBAND. 

My curse upon th' infernal thief, 
That turned wy joy to gall and grief, 
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Wi' drunken brawls an' sic miJ^chief 
Made hell on earth at hatnc, O. 
Weary on the gill &tnup, 
The gill stoup, the gill stoup ; 
Weary on the gill stoup, 
Male's inuckle grief at liaine, O. 

I mind when Brst ye came to woo, 
To squeeze uiy waist, and taste my mou' ; 
And aye ye praised my een sae blue, 
And swore you'd tak' me haine, O. 

Ye vow'd you ne'er would be my pest. 
15y drunken brawls ne'er sp'^il luy rest — 
The lone'y maid is doubly t>Iest, 
Compared to me at hame, O. 

Here I sit the lee lanjj niflit, 
Without a fire, without a licht, 
deprived o' a* my chief delicht — 
My husband's love at hame, O. 

If a' yer hopes and boasted bra;;a 
Are thus t«» end in debts and rags, 
I'd better ta'en the meaiy haga 
Than starve with thee at hauie, O. 



•^- 
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MRS W. T. Mc GRIG OR 

AS born in Edinburgli. Her father, who was 
author of several interesting books of travel, 
was the representative of an ancient Scottish faniilj'. 
Her husband is now a Major-General in the Army, but 
retired from active service. Mrs McGrigor s[)ent a 
number of years with licr husband in India, and it was 
not until her return to her native land that lier 
poetical faculty developed. Her first poem, " Home 
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from Indin," was written under the impression of 
desolation a new generation passing along once familiar 
thoroughfares made upon her. " Auld Liz" was 
suggested by the enthusiasm of an old lady at the 
sight of soldiers — a not uncommon feeling. Since 
then she has written on manv themes, several of her 
songs having been wedded to appropriate music of her 
own com[)Osing. Some of her short poems have been 
printed in the Wecldy Scotsman and other papers. 
Mrs McGregor's mind is naturally reflective, and her 
tastes studious and refined. Her feelings are quickly 
stirred at the instigation of ])assiug fancies, <uid the 
results are that she has composed many touching 
and tender lyrics and poems. 

ROBIN. 

Bravely thou comest by thyself, 

Contentment in thy simple lueast, 
Nat seekini,' either fame or i)elf 

To decorate thy rustic nest, 

Fruj^'al little Robin. 

Blythely f^quanderlni; upon me 

Thy time as if invited ^uest, 
Dear hird thou art a sight to see, 

So winsome in thy crimson vest, 
Pretty sprightly Robin. 

A crutub sufBceth for thy wants, 

The seasons never daunten thee, 
Thv triistfidnessa my boaom haunts. 

To see and hear thee gladdens me, 
Happy, kindly Robin. 

Thv presence nnohlrnsive charms, 

'Tis sweet to watch thy dainty head, 
Thy glittering glance my chilled heart warnns, 

Then couic again, by kindness led. 

And cheer me dear Robin. 

AULD LIZ. 

Whaur are ye gann, anld Liz, the day ? 
" I'm "awa to a sicht sae gay, 
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An' T wadna miss't for a* ye hae — 
I'm awa to bee the sojers !" 

** There's nae ane o' j-e a' sae braw, 
An' they are Rae often far awa. 
An' mak* folk's he'rts gye aair — for a* 
Hae some trocken wi' the sojers. 

Langsyne I had a lad mysel', 
In a crack regiment I can tell. 
But ah, wae'8 me ! in the wars he fell, 
Sae I lost my prallant sojer." 

An' niithera hae their bonnie sonn, 
Awa to fecht wi' swords an* guns ; 
Wives and sweethearts needna be nnns 
When they love an honest sojer.'' 

I'M AN AULD MINSTREIi BODY 

I'm an anld minstrel body, 
Wi' but ae suit to my name, 

And that's but gye and duddie, 
For I've naebody at hame. 

I have neither wife nor weans. 
Then O kind freends tak pity, 

For I'm fou o' aches and pains, 
The' singin' a blythe ditty. 

Ye wha in fine hooses dwell, 
Tak' tent o' your sma' tether, 

F«»r fu' weel ye ken verael', 
There's nane lang here thegithrr. 

Sae guid folk, dinna be sweerd, 
Butgie the anld man his due 

For his sang ; ye needna be fear'd 
The bit price o' it ye'll rue. 

I ha'e lang roads to travel. 
An* aft baith wet pnd weary. 

Life's threads are ill t' unravel, 
Ad' mine's been tap^alteerie. 

Then gie the auld man yer dole. 
For Hune we maun a' gang hame, 

To where the immortal soul 
An' a' interests are the same, 
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THE BRITTLE THREAD. 

Quick youth thinks time will never go, 
But ah ! it flies the old well know, 
For they, grown alow at life's late day, 
Find time speeds fast with them away. 
Then what is life to folks grown old ? 
'Tis bnt a dream — a tale oft told, 
Of hope and joy,— of grief and fears, 
And all the years bedewed with tears. 

When stormy winds blow from the shore. 
And whistle through the landsman's door, 
The sailor lad on watch at sea 
Expects a prayer from you and me. 
The soldier in the battle far, 
Will honours win when past the war, 
But well he knows all points to death, 
For life at best is but a breath. 



DUNCAN KIPPEN, 

HCCOUNTANT, was born at North Bridgend, 
CriefF, where his father was a shoemaker. Ho 
got what was then considered a good education. On 
leaving school he had for a time to assist his father ; 
but, taking the first opportunity of leaving, he entered 
the service of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
where he remained for a few years. He afterwards 
was engaged for many years in Messrs Wright 
& Sons' tanwork. Some twelve years ago he was 
appointed Collector of Poor Rates and Inspector of 
Poor. From his earliest days music was a ruling 
passion, and musical grammars and works on harmony 
were his daily companions. He soon became familiar 
with noting music from hearing it sung or played, and 
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lie studied and practised all sorts of wind and stringed 
instrnnients. The late Sir AVilliam Keith Murniv, 
Bart, of Ochtcrtyrc (who was a superior mnsician) 
took Mr Kip[)en in charge, and developed his musical 
])roclivities amazingly. At that time a few 3'onng 
men well np in instrunientation formed themselves 
into a bnnd, and under the conduct and leadership of 
the suhject of our sketch took ].art in the frequent 
most enjoyahle high-class concerts at Ochtertyre House 
and other local entertainments. His previous musical 
studies were now of service. Suitable ari'angements 
were scarce, and he arranged and corajiosed the most 
of the nnisiu y)erformod. In occnsional rambles 
through the Higldands of Perthshire he never missed 
an opportunit}^ of noting the old melodies be heard 
played or sung by the denizens of the glens. Many 
of the tunes have from time to time a[)pearud in the 
People's Friend along with other of his musical and 
lyrical contributions. A local publication says : — 
" What native of Strathearn will ever forget the sweet 
melody of "Bonnie Ochtertyre," written and composed 
by Mr Kippen shortly after the demise of Sir William 
Keith Murray, Bart. This beautiful song may well 
be classed among the lyric gems of Scotland, and will 
no doubt be, as it deserves, handed down to posterity. 
Then other pieces, such as "The Pibroch o' Bonnie 
Strathearn," '* I Long for ^fay Again," etc., are well 
worthy of mention. Besides being a composer, our 
celebrity is an instrumentalist of no mean note, and 
is a welcome figure at anv entertainment." 

Mr Kippen joined the Volunteers in 1859, 
and still holds rank as one of the officers. He 
has for long acted as local correspondent of the 
Dundee Advertiser and People's Journal, and for some 
time conducted the Crieff Journal, now under the 
able charge of one of his sons — Mr A. D. Kippen. He 
is the author of many of the quaint stories and legends 
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enumerated in "CricfF: its Traditions and Characters" 
(Edinl)nr<2,li : D. Macara) two editions of wliicli were 
soon disi)os(Ml of. This work is full of cm ions and 
interesting- matter, and has heen greatly prized hy col- 
lectors of Scottish local literature. It contains 
reminiscences of memorable occurrences, descriptions 
of manners and customs towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, many rich and well-told stories, 
nnmerous biogra])hical and character sketches, &c. 
He is the editor of the "Sacred Chorister" (Edin- 
burgh: Wm. P. Nimmo), a collection ofx;hurch music, 
now out of print, to which he contributed many j)salm 
tunes, chants, and anthems. He has also written 
music to his songs. 

All who read the selections wo give from Mr 
Kippen's songs will, we feel sure, relish and treasure 
them. He possesses in a marked measure the true 
poetic inspiration. His songs are rich in the melody 
which ever wins to the heart. They also show liis 
quick and reverend })erception of the charms of 
nature, and in many a pleasantly-flowing line lie 
depicts the beauties of scenes rich in song and story. 

BONNIE OCEITERTYRE. 

How sweet to roam the woods among, 

And wamler on the liill, 
Where heather hells hhioin Lonnilie 

Heside the mountain rill. 
When fro II the west the y<»hlen hues 

The woods and vnles attire, 
How charminu' are the lovely braes 

Of honnie Ochtertyre. 

Amonfj tl'e knowea the lanihkins play, 

In how'rs the wild binla sin^, 
The scented flowers aniontr the groves 

Around their fragrance tling ; 
But ah ! I miss tlje kindest friend 

A leal heart coidtl desire, 
He lov'd and was Itelov'd hy all — 

The chief of Ochtertyre. 



k 
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I miss him when the evenin*;^ star 

Is beaming in the sky, 
I miss him when my soul is tun'J 

Fur sweetest minstrelsy ; 
But come what will, ^o where I may, 

I'll strike the tremhling lyre, 
One song at least shall cheer my breast — 

I'll sing of Ochtertyre, 

I'll sing of bonnie Ochtertyre. 

TWO BONNIE BIRDS. 

Two bonnie bir«la came from the north to our town, 

Singing tra la la, tra la la la la la. 
Their notes blended sweetly when singing in tune, 

Tra la la la la la la la. 
They hopp'd and they sang 'mid thesunsh ine and showers, 
Their plumage gleam'd brightly among the green bowers, 
And many braw birds chirp'd *' T wish they were ours," 

With their fal la la la la la la la. 

Their eyes blinked on this side, and slyly on that, 

Singing tra la la la la la la la la. 
And all the long day a kind hearing they gat. 

With their tra la la la la la la la. 
One birdie that listened grew fain to be near. 
Its notes, low at first, soon got lively and clear, 
And by and bye joined in the music we hear 

Of tra la la la la la la la. 

Soon others chimed in, and the chorus grew strong. 

Singing tra la la la la la la la l'>, 
The valley and woodlands the echoes prolong 

Of tra la la la la la la la. 
The birdie* at'reed with two south birds to bide. 
And chant Love's sweet strains over Life's rnfiled tide, 
And aye peck together, and roost side by side. 

And sing tra la la la la la la la. 

MY HIGHLAND BRIDE. 

We'll meet, we'll meet again, my love. 

Beneath the trysting tree. 
When Sol sends forth his golden beams 

From o'er the western sea. 
O ! wpH T mind when first we met 

By Earn's lovely side. 
Where oft since then I met again 

My dark-haired Highland bride. 

Where oft since then I met again. 
My d=irk-h*irej Highland bride. 
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Toffetlier o'er the sunny brae 

We've fioii^ht the thorny brake, 
To<;ether culletl the sweet wild flowers, 

And rowed upon the lake. 
I ott with thee have Hoii'^dit the bower 

By yonder mountain side, 
An«i clasped thee, dearest, to my heart, 

My dark-haited Highland bride. 

"We've pnlled the blue-bells by the well, 

Where the old cottage btood. 
We've gathered nuts and slaeb around 

The oiitxkirts of the wood» 
Loved happy times are aye in Htore 

Where truthful hearts abide ; 
Mv f<m«t affections round thee cling, 

My darkdiaired Highland bride. 



IM NOW UPON MY JOURNEY BACK. 



I'm now upon my journey back 

To where life's march began, 
I'm sitting on the bank where aft 

III childhood I have ran ; 
I see the hazel-shaded brook 

Still wimpling through the plain, 
The heath and blue-bells seem to wave 

A welcome back attain. 

The mountain towering to the west 

Still rears its rocky hea<l ; 
I see the path youu« roving boys 

Around its summit led. 
'Mid all the changes I have seen 

Since youth's free, carele!<M reign. 
Oft cherisiieil mem'ries mads me wish 

A welcome back again. 

! how T lonced to see again 

The hotne I love so dear — 
Th«»iigh fur froui what I now behold, 

My heart was ever near. 
Will all the friends of long ago 

Re toiling in the glen ? 
Will friends, the kindest, still be there 

To welcome u»e ayaiu ? 
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0! THIS IS THE SPOT. 

! this is tlie spot, t.lie creen, shaily bower, 

How lovely the blo-^soins api)ear! 
Ilow sweet scents the briar aioni,' the cool glade ! 

At twilitfht I'll meet my l.ive here. 
The birds' liymii of eve steals thro' the wild woods, 

And |>lea«atitly falls on the ear ; 
Thp sun ^'ilds the frini^e «>f the ch)nds in the west, 

The hour nf our meeting is near. 
The sun gilds the fringe of the chiuds in the west, 
The hour of our meeting U near. 

The soft summer breeze comes over the banks 

Where Mowers of the valley are fotind, 
And Earn's loveil stream in the distance is heard — 

All, all is enchantment around. 
My heart's beating high, mv fond bosom heaves, 

The fall of her footstei)S I hear ; 
How lightly she trips o'er the grecu velvet lawn — 

The moment of meeting is near. 

ADOWN THE GLEN THE PIBROCH SOUNDS. 

Adown the glen the pibrcch sounds, 

It tells of peace, no danger near. 
Its gladd'ning toties the hamlets know. 

And up the heights the shepherds hear ; 
Among the hills where heather blooms 

oweet liberty's lov'd champions roam. 
Who tune their hearts to rural lays. 

Or arm to guard our island home. 

When danger looms, the minstrel pours 

The gathering's doubling notes along ; 
Bjr strath and glen the clansmen arm. 

And haste to join the martial throng. 
In mortal strife, as foe meets foe, 

The pibroch peals the onset loud ; 
The plaided hosts move cheering on. 

Like sunbeams bursting through a cloud. 

When conflict yields to victory. 

And passions tierce melt into love. 
The coronach wails for honoured dust 

Laid lowly in the shady grove. 
When Freedom's voice, in tones distress'd. 

Cries — *' Help ! ye warriors tried and true !'' 
The war-pipe sounds — the tartans wave 

On men prex)ared to dare and do. 
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ANDREW SMITH R B E E T S N, 

HPOET of real strcivjtli, deep originality, and 
warm foelinuf, was burn at Dunfermline in 
1846. His father was a damask designer there — a 
nian of true artistic tastes and broad liberal svm- 
])athies. At the a<:e of thirteen the subject of our 
sketcli was apprenticed as a [)upil teacher in St 
Leonard's School, Dunfermline. After the completion 
of his term he acted as assistant in Mid Calder, For- 
dcll (Fife), Musselburgh Grammar School, and Partick 
Academy, and was for one year tutor in the South of 
Scotland. At this time his aim was the Presbyterian 
ministry (Free Church), and we are informed that one 
of the most melancholy periods of his life is that which 
relates to his unsuccessful efforts to get to college. 
His education whilst a j)upil teacher had been confined 
to the subjects required for the inspector, and his 
strenuous endeavours to improve his education resulted 
in a complete break-down of Ids health. This was iu 
Glasgow, where lie attended (h'eek and other classes. 

Mr Robertson inherited from his father strong 
artistic taste?, and during all this time continued to 
work with his pencil as well as with his pen. In 1868 
he returned to Dunferndine, and became, like his 
father, a damask designer. About sixteen years ago 
he went to live iu the neighbourhood of Armagh, and, 
after tliree years, settled in 13elfast, where he is now 
chiefly employed on large and elaborate designs for 
hand-loom damask. 

Mr Robertson began to write poetry at the age of 
fourteen, and his first published ])icce appeared in the 
Buiiferinline Press in 1864. Since then his leisure 
hours n)ust have been well employed, for he has 
accomplished nnich good and useful literary work, in- 
cluding " The History of Mechanics' Library, Dun- 
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fermline," a scries of papers on " The Irish Question ** 
in the Bradford Oherver^ " Linen Damask," " To 
Stornoway and Back," *• Tom Buxton's Aim " — a novel 
of deep interest and well-sustained thought— as well 
as many poetical contributions to the cohimns of the 
Weekli/ Scotsman, the People s Friend, and other news- 
papei-s and periodicals, under the signature "Smith 
Robertson," 

lie thus never finds lime hang heavily on his 
hands, although we learn that he leads a quiet and 
lonely life. In the summer he spends much time in 
sketching from nature, also writing poetrj^ reading, 
and working. All his verse is the result of sudden 
inspiration. It may be of interest to state that those 
who know him tell us that when an idea strikes him 
— sometimes in the middle of the night — he fre- 
quently keeps a note-book Ijing conveniently near, so 
that he may at once jot it down. Tlie fii*st four lines, 
which usually shape themselves with the generation of 
the idea, he afterwards works out ; and he generally 
keeps a poem lying licside him for several weeks, iu 
order to test its value. 

Mr Robertson's poems, with felicity of utterance 
and in a most marked and heart-reaching manner, 
treat of the loves, the sorrows, and the jo^'s common 
to humanity. It is evident that any little incident 
which came under his observation, or which struck 
him in the course of his reading, and which another 
mind might not have perceived at all, would, as we 
have observed, revolve awhile in his fertile fancy, and 
presently issue enshrined in a clear-cut, suggestive, 
**aQlemii-thoughted idyll." His lyric verses possess a 
lidi, Taried, and melodious cadence They are 
instinct with true poetic thought and feeling, and 
everything he writes shows the cultured iutellect and 
iTc sympathies. We have found selectiou a 
task— every piece submitted for our con- 




sideratioii ijciiig ivortli presorvin-r. AVe liopc to hear 
of liis cimscutiiiji to give his poetiL-;il tlioiighta to thu 
world ill IXMik-form. 





H Y JO UN. 


Wi' 


1 n bninlly cl.iel, an' Kt>nJ» <iv« feet ten wit)><mt liM M«, 
. a tl.kk, bUuk iiinuaUchf. mi' a Im.iiiy cle.i.-. lintel cliiii, 
twa Lrklit 8[.arUlin' eeii, uu' a clieery 9uiil witliiii— 
My JoUn. 


He 

All' 
Ue'i 


l,»» hiy linrny hsn.l-. an' Ima knucklei. Iiar.l n» -tiuk., 
Ilia feet, buith bnind an' Uxk. 1 V'T l.i> wtrcliC Frn« six tn ai 
i a w«a.y Huucl.ted insii, liut a L.miiy U.I f. H*— 
My Juim. 


\VI,i 
li.it 
All' 


911 be tak'ri me in biri ainiH it i" like a. umnt'i L-riti, 
1 ken if <laii|,-er come tb»t lie wiiirin let i.>e all,. : 
u iiaity, ilt-laxr'U wurd uever l.,<iU l.i' l...uny lii.- 
MyJoliii. 




I cnclille in bi^ bosooi. fin' look in biH faitlif..- een- 

be'> a Chri<t-like K.aii. UkuikI. bi» bamU be sel.b.m cleun, 


Wi' 


a Buul eae Bwtct au' wiiisoiue, li.viiii:' Kentle, on' ceretie — 
MyJdm. 



Sae we're toJaiiii' nn tlieeilber, 1..vin'. w..rki»', day by day, 

Wbaar Le'll reii't frae waefi' toilin', a'li' Til liear tlie Ma.ter lay— 
"Wy J,iliii." 



THli PROBATIONER. 
I am a pml ati.mer, liandsmnp, 



W[|] beat ii>e lur lenuUi ci a prayer ; 
My Herm.iiiii are rJMiilly ..rt)i.Hl..x, 

All' wKilhiii', tny nith 1 will uie, 
Mv ti.t> can i;ie b.ud H..ly-B<...k knnukg- 

Sae, wl.at aiU tbe kirk folk at me V 



I'lre poetry, t™, in n;y n 
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Can talk n' the sun at liis settiu', 
Quote Tennyson on't to a T, 

A Terse o' niy ain no* forgettin' — 
Sae, what ails the kirk folk at me ? 

I'm wearie'l wi' trampin' the country, 

Fur a guinea, whiles twa, in a day. 
My hoots, I confess, are n-ar soleless, 

My hlack coat i-* fa«t turnin' grey. 
My >:|>irits are low— I'm rlejected. 

The licht is traun oot o' my e'e, 
I've heen mony tiin^a noo rejecteil — 

! what ails the kirk folk at me ? 

Mv cla«s-mates are a' in gniil manses. 

Have wives an' have families, too, 
Wliile hmely I sit in my loilging^, 

Ami press my cauhl haml <»n my hnm. 
An' wish I ciMihl yet he a tratlesiiuiii — 

I'm auhl, an' that never can he ; 
I'm nonuht hot a wamlerin' hedeman 

To a kirk that will never hae me. 

I'll throw off my hlack coat an' chciker. 

The kirks can a* pani; to the deuce, 
I'll ha me to my faither's p'lir dwellin', 

An' help hitn to manage the cmin ; 
Th-n, up wi' the lark in the morniu*. 

Contented an' hap])y I'll be, 
Nae mair to he vexed wi' the scornia' 

0' a kirk that wadua hae me. 



THE WIDOWS LAMENT. 

O I dinna lock the d«vir, my lad. 

Ye manna yet hetiin. 
On this his first nicht i' the mools, 

To till yer faither's sho«>n. 
O ! wae was I to see him «lee. 

An' in the coffin laid. 
An' wae to think in yon kirkyard 

His cauld, canlil lied was made. 
But, O ! it nips my heart far mair 

Than a* that's u'ane bef«>re 
On sic a waefu' nirht a< this 

To hear ye lock the door. 

For thirty years I've Been him sit 
Uk nicht in that auld chair. 
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An' listenel to his cheery voice — 

A vo'ce I'll henr nae mair ; 
An' nfter lie had ta*en hid stnuke, 

HeM fit' asleep an' snore. 
Then wauken np nn' ^ie a gant, 

An' rise an* lock the «loor. 
But, nevermair — O <le.ir ! dear ! 

I can do nocht hut weep, 
Y« needna lock the door, my lad, 

For 111 ne'er ganj; to «leep. 

no, no, no ! nne sleep for nie, 

I'll sit dcion h»'ie an' stare. 
The lee lan;^' nicht, wi' wat'ry een, 

Upon his vacant chair ; 
An' think upon o<ir coortin' days. 

When happy, • lythe, an' free, 
]Ie naetliini,' thocht o' skelpin' ndles 

To spend an hour wi' me. 
Lut he was yoiinvr an' supple then — 

A hraw an' hninlly chield, 
An' better never held a plou' 

Across a fallow field. 

Aye, mony a lass did sndrk an' smile 

Upon my bonny jo, 
Iiut to theui a' he'd only say 

The day was },Miid or no*. 
An' () ! sue hr'isU. an' hraw he look'd 

Upon nor wedilin' day, 
When twenty couples walk'd in pairs 

Up to the manse sae eray ; 
An' at the dancin' i' the barn 

Oor iiiaister s pawky e'e 
Gae<l squintin' 'nmng the latises a', 

An' lichted aye on me, 

An' nocht wad serve the daft auld fule 

But I wad step the Mure 
Wi' him, an' aye he whi-pered me — 

*' Ye dinna spoil a pair." 
All' ten braw bairns I've borne to him — 

There's three beneath the sod ; 
An' nou he's ^ane an' left me here 

To bear my weary Ioa<l. 
Ah. no ! my laddie, dinna dae 

What ye ne'er did before — 
Yer faither's oot, an' that's eneuch) 

!lfti niHuna lock the dour, 
J 
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A COBBLER'S SONG. 

A cobbler he eat on biri cobbler's stool, 

And the rafters above him rang 
With the cheery sound of ht« mellow voice, 

As he merrily worked and sang — 

Choirs — 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, and a thad, thud, thud, 
They may lansh and call me a fool ; 

While the world goes round in its folly and sin 
I'll stick to my last and stool. 

OM Timothy Noodlen, the tailor, has said 
That the workmen are oppresned, 

I find that the happiest way to live 
Is to work and do my best. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, &c. 

And little Tom Norrie is cooing to marry. 
And the neighbours all say to me — 

" Now here is a girl, or there, for a wife," 
But I merrily sing with glee — 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, &c. 

For I'll have no wife to breed me strife, 

All the liours of night and day. 
Ever anxious to know what her neighbours think. 

And to hear what her neigbours say. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, &c. 

Till the day shall c<)me when my eyes grow dim. 

And my arms drop by my side, 
And the long, long rest of the grave is near, 

This sung shall be my guide — 
Ha, ha, ha, ba, &c. 

THE WINDS 0' MARCH. 

The winds o' March blow keenly, 

But my luve's hap is braw. 
An' O, she trips it queenly. 

The bonniest o' them a.' 
She kens nae fule nor folly, 

I' that guid an' godly place ; 
An' Santan's melancholy 

Ne'er saddens her sweet face. 
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The winds o' March are dreary, 

All' my Itive'rt hcMifte 18 sma' ; 
An* 0' their eon^h U eerie 

Ah ow'r her held they hUw, 
But 8he id hricht an' sangfu', 

Wi' pweet an' holy life ; 
Whaur S lutan'ri speeches wrani^^fu' 

Can ne'er niak din or strife. 

Sne Maw, ye windrf pae anrly, 

Ow'r lane, kirkyaird, an' lea ! 
'Neath fky that'8 Mack and gurly, 

I'll dander forth to nee 
Her hoose, wi' door weel steekit, 

An' fsafe fiae peepin' een ; 
Weel higgit, and weel theekit 

Wi' bonnie sods u' green. 

AULD SCOTLAND. 

Anld Scotland I am proud of thee. 

Thy rivern and thy bens, 
Thy waterfalls and bonny lochs, 

'Ihy dreamy woodland glens. 
Thy prowess in the tented field 

With claymore, <(word, and gun. 
Till mountain, moor, and dell rejuic'J 

In freedom nobly won. 

Auld Scotland I am prnnd of thee. 

Ah ! very dear thy sml. 
Where heroes fought and martyrs died 

For Covenant and Gml. 
Wide o'er thy purple hills and moors 

Streams Heav'n's kindly sun. 
And genial nature uilds the charms 

Of Freedom nobly won. 

Auld Scotland I am proad of thee, 

Dear rugged, noble land, 
Thought quiver-i thro' thee, bursts in speech, 

The w«mdering nati<ms stand 
And look to'ards thy mist'clad hills 

Where mind hath steel outrun, 
And lixt thy sages Bpeak the words 

Of Freedom nobly won. 

Auld Scotland I am proud of thee, 
God grant my latest breath 
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May be a waft from thy free hilli*, 
A heather-scented death. 

And may tliy sons be valiant men, 
While lijsrht streatus from the f^un, 

And ne'er forget their fathers died 
Fur Freedom nobly won. 



HOPE A. THOMSON 

^S 11 brother of tlic lute gifted and very promising 
^J young poet, "William Thomson (author of " Lcdd y 
Maj*," "The Maistcr an' the Bairns/' «&:c.), whoso brief 
career was sketched in the Fifth Series of this work. 
Hope was born at Bellshill, Lanarkshire, in 1863, and, 
with his brother, spent most of his early life in the 
parish of Bothwell. They received a portion of their 
elementary education at the village school, and we arc 
informed that our poet at a very early age acquired a 
great taste for reading. When fifteen years old he had 
become acquainted with the works of all the great 
English poets. After the collapse of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, referred to in our sketch of William 
Thomson,, the family removed to Glasgow. There 
Hope was placed under the care of an uncle, who 
carried on business as a clothier, and with whom he 
learned the tailoring trade. Since then he has resided 
in Motherwell, Inverness, and Paisley. In 1891 he 
went to Portree (Skye), where, as he says, if he has 
not exactly been sowing and reaping, he has at least 
been sewing and rhyming, endeavouring with his needle 
to clothe the naked and with his pen to pierce the 
Tapours of the "Misty Isle" with a few gleams of 
aunshine. 
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Mr ThouiEoii't) first pocin appcnrod iu tlio Glasgow 
WBtkhj Herald in 1882, t!io year of his brother's death. 
Since that time he hns liccu rt frequent contributor of 
verse to that as ivell as other newspapers. Although 
during the last j-cni- or two, amid the won-ies of 
business and the cares of life, lie Ims boeti eoutcnt to 
dream away witho\it writing much, "yet," he snys, 
"one who is poetically inclined canuot live loug in 
Skyo without occasiiiunlly bursting forth into song." 
Hitj poetry, like that of liis brother's, is ehnracteriiied 
by tiatnrahiess, grncefu] -Mid intisicul flow, and felicity 
of hiiignngc, eai-ucstness, mid a n-arm and intelligent 
npjireeiation of Nature in all her moods. 

THE GLOAMING. 

Rpmemlrer, lore, the ilifB, 
When ull nur inonlliii vera Hiyi. 
Atlil everylLiiiu on earth eveiDeil clnthei] with beantf tooar gtzey 
When yet Ijfe'a mid vim liigh, 
Anil siuiliiii- in the »ky— 
All ! now 'tie BitiklnKfuKt In the sluainlDg. 

Your liair [ike gulden diesvee 
Ud eiiniiy harvrst cvpb, 
Eyea kin Jly. Kweelly leiiil*r, and brown as auliilnD lcav« ; 

Or the evetiiOK * dreuniy liaxe at llie gluamiag. 

But thou art Ktill my lUar, 
And though, like bluas'.mi sear, 
We still may ilnmn tii^ether from wenr* year to year. 
The lime inatit cunie at lut 
When, tears and tmrrowB pai>t. 
Tiigelher vie shall ulee)) in llie gloaming. 

THE SHORES OF THE MINCH. 

Thnii darksome water, eiriline Sotii's sliorP, 
What vtirrinR moriiories du thy bllluwd bring ! 

Awain we see, as in Iho days of yore. 
Ugiuii tliy busotu turne the edited King. ■ 
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When tliroagh this pasp, po calmly peaceful now. 
Was heard the in%adint; tramp or Southern men ; 

ThecrowdincrclanHmencrownetl the mountain's bn w, 
And bowled the bounding boulders down the ben. 

Like phantom shadows through the mi^ts of yore, 

In fancy we a^ain can almoxt Kee 
Tlie awful liashinK of the broad claymore, 

Amid the deadly rain of musketry. 

But now an awful stillness reigns o'er all ; 

No sounds are heard but the dread temitest's roar, 
The bleat of gentle lamb, the cnckoo'ri call. 

And billows dashing round the rocky shore. 

Oh ! Skye, thou land of everlasting hilli*. 
Thy purple heather by di-ad heroes trod — 

Thy frowning rcxrks. thy lakes, and maintain rills 
Declare the glory and the power of God. 



AMID THE HIGHLAND GLENS. 

Amid the Highland glens, where the clans were wont to gather. 

And oft the fiery cross in the warrior's hand wa^ seen. 
Where brightly smiles the sunlit^ht n|)on the purple heather, 

And darkly frown the crags, while the torrent foams between, 
No pibroch now resounds, the wild mountain echoes wakintr. 

No claymores brightly flash, 'mid the musketb' deadly rain ; 
But still the tempest greets the wild wintry mornin^j's breaking. 

And still the ktorm-ch>ud gathers o'er dai k Craig Dunain. 

Oh ! glorious is the night when the heather wild is waving. 

While the green mountain pine bends its head to the blast, 
And enchanting the sound when the wintry wind is raving. 

And shrill the birds are screaming, when the hky is oi'ercast ; 
In yonder fair city is many a princely dwelling, 

And many a contly treasure, brought from far o'er the main, 
Be mine the nimple cot. and the mountain torrent's swelling. 

Beneath the sombre shadow of dark Craig Dunain. 



JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 

He sat u[)on the steps at eventide 
Before a mansion, from who»<e u indows shone 
The glare of feast and revelry, alone 

And homeless as the weary world was wide. 

He sat upon the steps, nor marked the throng, 
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Nor saw the eager crowd nor lighted street— 
For, lo ! within, subdued and softly sweet, 
He heard a voice that sang his sweetest song. 

But when, freed from the clay his spirit soared, 
And rented near the uate of Paradise, 
Again, lo ! from within there came a voice 

That said — *' Come in, thou bles^dJ of the Lord.'' 

And anthems higher rolled than Heaven's dome 
To welcome him who sang of ** Home, Sweet Home." 

SUMMER IN SKYE. 

Around the " Misty Irile " the storms have ceased their roaringt 
Hound the bare mountain peakn the snow has ceased to curl, 

Heaven's messengers of lore, the lurdK, on high are soaring. 
While o'er the sparkling water the screaming sea-gulls whirl. 

The awful ** Rock of Storr," o*ei looking age's golnsr, 
Protecting from the bla^t the gaunt column by itd side, 

O'erwhelms the soul with wonder, and sets the pulses glowing 
With the ecstatic rapture of patriotic pride. 

O, Skye ! thou land of tempests, when storms are o'er thee 
sweeping, 

From every mountain top the midty vapours rise ; 
But when the vanquished winds are for a season sleeping, 

A home thou art for angeU — an earthly paradise. 



AGNES MCDONALD, 

H NATIVE of Glasgow, is the author of a volume* 
"Features of our River and other Poems'' 
(Glasgow : Maurice Ogle & Co., 1870). She is the 
daughter of a working blacksmith, who dying while 
she was yet young, left her, with comparatively little 
education, to fight the battle of life alone. Consider- 
ing her disadvantages, the poems she has contributed 
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to the Glaitgow Mail and other newspapers, several 
of which have a phice in her volume, are very credit- 
able, and evince her deeply' reflective mind, Iceeu 
scnsilnlities, and warm love of nature. In her intro- 
ductory note to "Features of our lliver," she says 
tluit " if the different views of the Clyde be considered 
occasionally too highly coloured,'' she " hopes that 
circumstances and love of country will be accepted as 
an excuse ; or, if the costume in which these thoughts 
are dressed is not jit all times of a texture fitted to 
apfiear before the more fastidious or select, forbearance 
is requested on the plea of * few advantages.'" Her 
verses invariably address themselves to lofty purposes, 
and are often such as are calculated not only to 
awaken patriotism and sympnthetic feeling, but also 
elevated thought and pure religion. 



»n 



rw I LIGHT. 

Clmuld of nii^t are plowly oprea'ling 
Hound the l>rn\v of yomler hill. 

Day and night iu twiliglit weiUlinu' : 
Sulenin huur— the world seems still. 

Little Lirdi) are snftlv pinging 
Pleasing not ex to bid ^'x^i-td^dit ; 

Mnrninrinc; rillx, f>\veet eciioes rinuin^;, 
Bind the spell and llebs the lite. 

Mnrky t*bad(»\v», cirinily creepincr, 
Now have paled the Monming flowers, 

Flora's h<»Hutie« poftly nleepin^sS 
Peaceful as in Eden's bowers. 

Spread night's cnrtnin, thonuht is ronining, 

Can that vii«ion fail to ]ih'n.4e, 
Which, in 8weete.«t hour ot' gloaming, 

AVandeiing Fancy ever sees? 

Gazing on through her wi«le region, 

Godlike gift to mortal clav, 
Thotight Noars high to heaven's portal, 

UleiiUing with eternal day. 
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INFANT DTwEAMS. 

Sweet little labe, asleep ^«it1lin tby cot, 

111 quiet repose — each tiny grief forgot ; 

Peaceftil thy sluii.ber as that peaceful morn 

Whici) saw Cieation'ri fairest offspring buru ; 

Serene us Nature ere ilefacetl by pin, 

Telling the gazer all is pence within ; 

Primeval innocence breathed nut more grace, 

Nor claimed inure beauty than thy infant face. 

What means that smile which dimples thy soft cheek, 

Flitri (I'er thy bmw, makes every feature speak ? 

Do spirits pass thee by in visions bright, 

Or are earths objects only in thy sight? 

Thou yesterday «liilst chase ihe butterfly — 

Doth it now (iancc before tliy childish t^ye? 

Hast caught it ?— yes. it surely must be this 

Which makes thy liitle face lonk perfect bliss. 

Swe**t innocence, how can we know thy miud ? 

We know corroding care did never winil 

Its rankling chains anmiid thy fresh young heart, 

Nor sorrow pierce thee with its poisonous dart ; 

True sorrow's weeds hung round thy infant cotich, 

But sorrow fled beneath thy magic touch— 

A h)vely sunbeam sent tu cheer the gloom. 

That gathered round thy gentle mother's tomb. 

A passing glimpse is all thi*u yet dost know 
Of this vast wot Id, its share of weal or woe ; 
A wistful glance, a smile, anon a tear, 
To charm thine eye, or please thy listening ear. 
llest, little child— rest in unconscions bliss, 
Thou'lt wake to Knd the world is more than this. 
May heavenly wisdom guide thy infant years, 
And guard thy pathway through this vale of tears ; 
And as thine eye enlarges, and thy mind 
Expands in beauty, may no ruthless wind 
Blight the fair blossoms on the narrow road 
Of Wisdom's ways which leadeth on to God. 
Pursue thy way, shun every crooked wile, 
Then, little child, thou'lt ever wear that smile. 

THE WITHERED SPRAY. 

A lifeless spray, but beautiful in death, 
Lies here amid the leaves of Poesy — 
Befitting drapery — an honoured tomb 
Enveloping the delicate remains. 
Some gentle hand, moved by a loving heart, 
Hath found fur it those funeral obsequies, 
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The graceful souvenir, perchance the link 
Of the once happy pa«t in memory 's chain. 
Sigourney'tK pen, the chisel which hiith hewn 
The (it mausoleum by HJiaily tree.<9 
And Howery y roves wliich deck the borders of 
Connecticut ; iti« dashing wave* dirges 
llave Kung to shades nf chiefs and patriots — 
The savage rnde wh > knows no other law 
Save tiie (piick instincts of a tine-strung soul, 
Oft sadly out of tune ; or the great heart 
Which drowned its sweetest music iu the wail 
Of human woe that ro!<e on every breeze, 
Till all was softened down harmonious 
With it4 own. Silence now seals their rest. 
Inanimate as lies this withered spray, 
Save lighted by poetic glow— a gleam 
Here shed above their graves. 

And, what i^ Life ? 
Comes back with force upon the startle«l soul. 
This withered spray — a leaf from Nature's bonk— 
He veals all of £arth's hopes, the sculpture and 
The obsequies, all the device— Uow dust 
Kemembers dust. 

Hail, Immortality ! 
Wear'st thou the laurel — it U called deathless. 
To gain thix prire, what tlee<ls have mortals done 
It may be Fame ; but the unfading crown 
Must boast a heavenly tlunor, not the 
Ephemeral wre itb entwined by human 
Fancy — other than the fleeting flowers of 
Moral culture, ere the aspiring brow 
Be tlecked with amaranthine leaves. 
Which blooms for aye in Immortality. 

Come, Pleasure, come, Epicurean blis$«. 
Gome, weigh your merits in the shifting 
Scales upheld by trembling fimrers ; let Love 
Have precedence — it boasts ethereal 
Birth. But now the lifeless spray started 
And shook visibly ; 'twas hut the idle breeze 
Came through the open lattice stealthily 
And shook tlie leaves ; ho. heading not the 
Warning 'gainnt the claims of love which hover'd 
Even like some dark prenentiment the 
Spirit haunting, as i*ome semblance fair, which 
Wore the covert sndle to hide the hollow 
Heart, hath, spectre-like, pursued u<<, till by 
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Soire careless glance it hath nnmaHked itself. 

An<l 8(> the restless breeze played through the leaves 

Till the poor fpray iiiucked life and gaiety 

Now the grotet!><|ne figurex niiinicke<l o'er 

The dance of pleaHure when the charm has fled ; 

And now the Kckle wind siithed tiirough its frame. 

Anon the picture that it drew was this — 

Love's Uossoms blighted, like its wasted form.. 

Twas a parting scene, and friendship here 

Seemed doomed to sutldeu death. Ah ! ii had been 

Composed of too incongruous elements. 

The day of trial came, the crucible 

To test the gold ; clear shone the truster's share, 

That priceless jewel Truth, never more pure 

Than now ; the traitor's ^hare, too dark to gleam ; 

But from the muddy depths a vapitur rose 

Death-laden, with a blighting pestilence. 

> 

Does Truth ne*er meet with Truth ? — the Poet sings 
Of such congenial souls, who mock the world's 
Rude blaft. But here the xpray, shut in its tomb, 
Sadly discoursed of love, and hope, and truth 
Quenched in the grave. 

Then, VTammon, bring thy gold. 
For thou canst poise the scales and tix the beam. 
Away, the earth-horn dream, 'tis too sordid. 
To this glittering shrine comes many 
A worshipper, weary and worn by the 
Too rugged path which led tiiem thither. 
To find the altar too unsafe for dreams — 
Too hard for a last resting place. Gold— gold. 
All potent as thou art, it is not thee. 
Power — thou art the magician who would turn 
Frail dust into life-giving Deity, 
And make the pitiful possessor deem 
Uis look is godlike, till, like Judea's 
Flattered king, he wakes at length to find 
That, like his brother worm, he only forms 
A part competent of the parent £arth. 

Pleasure, fair votary of all, quaff not 

The cup till you regard the mixture. 

Ambition, fold thy wings, and 8t')op not to 

Tile shrines of Love, or Gold, or Power, or Fame. 

Soar past them all, for they would drag thee down ; 

Eagle-like soar on, and thou shalt reach the goal ; 

At heaven's gates sing, Christ is the Fount of Life. 
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MAGGIE ROBERTSON 

MAS born in 1853 at Pondrcich, Brid^rc <)f 
Allan, being the fourth daughter of Jiuiies 
Finlayson, farmer thcix?, and niece of the Inte Rev. Dr 
Thomas Finlajson, for many years minister of Rose 
Street United Presbyterian Church, Ediuburgli. 
Brought up in the historic neighbourhood of SherifF- 
muir, and of other scenes closely associated with the 
most interesting periods of Scottish annals, and coming 
into contact from daj' to day with some of the fairest 
of mingled lowland and highland scenery, she early 
imbibed a deep love for the beauties of nature, and for 
the romantic past which her surroundings so vividly 
recalled. In her lonely walks by the Allan Water and 
in the Wharrie Glen she strung together verses 
expressive of her affection for and delight in these 
objects. She was educated chiefly at Hyndwood 
School, Bridge of Allan, and so soon as she could 
commit her thoughts to paper was wont to indulge in 
the luxury of constructing stories and writing poems, 
which were not, however, suffered to be seen beyond the 
family circle. In 1882 she was married to Mr James 
Robertson, headnuxster of Longcroft School, Denny. 
Towards the close of 1887 she gained a prize offered 
by the People^ 8 Journal for a patriotic song, and in the 
following year obtained a prize for a Christmas story 
sent to the same journal. Since that time she has 
contributed many poems and stories to Chamhers^s 
Journal^ the People^ 8 Friend, Scottish Nights, &c. 
Her compositions are marked by quiet simplicity 
and sincere pathos, and whether she is describing the 
scenery of her native land or the manifold play of 
human emotions, she shows lierself a true daughter of 
nature, 
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MY NATIVE LAND. 
^i>—"0 for the Bloom." 

Oh. sad lias my heart been, ilear hiiul, since I left thee, 

My son^s en<l in si^Miiiius my laughter in tears. 
But not uf one ciiaim has lon^j^ absence bereft thee — 
Thy beantieR shine bright through a vidta of years. 
To view in their grandeur tiiy lakes and thy fountains 

Wl)ii8e sotd liaH not Ktirred with a patriot's pride ? 
Wliose heart felt no awe as they ^axed on thy mountains, 
Anil watclied the wikl tcrrentM tiiat daithed down their Mde? 
All ! wildly our hearts thnd) with fond recollections 

Of iieath-covered hillrt where in childhoo«l we strayed ; 
Thr)u;;h billows divide, yet they change not afifections. 
For love from a Scottish heart neter can fade. 

The ci'ckoo'd glad note through thy woodland resounding 

A cheering Ittipe brings to the heart that's oppressed, 
While valle^'A, with ^cent of the primrose abounding, 

doiilhe pRSriion-toM^ed spirits from trouble to rest. 
Then, nh ! for a sight of thy glens in their splendour, 

Wliere burnies dni^h wild over locks to the sea. 
My heart like a mirror, with thoughts fond and tender, 

Brings back all tiiy beauties, dear country, to me. 
Ah ! wildly our hearts throb, &c. 

Briu'lit be thy meadows still, long in their glory 

May thy sweet hawtliorn and bluediell appear, 
Antl fur be thy praise heard, in song and in story, 

The weary and »ad-hearted exile to cheer. 
Then, long may brave heroes, dear Scotland, defend thee, 

Thy love lend them valour, thy truth lend Iheni might. 
Wise rulers ami faithful may kin^l Heaven send thee, 

Throujji) trouble and danger to gtude thee aright. 
Ah! wildly our hearts throb, &c. 

GOOD-B Y E. 

Soft fall the mooidight's silvery rays, 

Glistening the crest of the wavelets dancing ; 
Fiiir is the maiil by the nhore who strays. 

Gladness and hope from her blue eyes glancing-^ 
N<»vv she is nearing the trysting tree. 

Soon her true lover she's fondly greeting. 
Little hhe thinks, as the moments Hee, 

This is to be their farewell meeting. 
Sad wouhl the heart be, oh ! bitter the sigh, 
Could we know when we're bidding a last good-bye* 
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No lonsrer the innonbeanriR kiIiI tlie tide, 

Athwart the sky U the li^'litning »;leaiiiin(ir, 
The youth hax 8aile«l horn his |iroiiiidet4 hrMe, 

Safe ih her home she is sweetly ilreaiiiiii); — 
No dreamt forebotlings dinttirh her slef |s 

Peacttful she rentti on her niiowy piUow ; 
Her Tove the while, wiiere the Kiir^'es sweep, 

Lieflcohl and still 'iieaih the foaming hillow. 
Sad wuuhl the heart be. oh ! bitter the sij^h, 
Could we know when we're bidding a last guud-bye. 

All through our lives we are dropptn;; friends, 

Bidtling (;ood-bye withoHt thought of grieving, 
And dark the shaibiw each |Mirtitig lends 

To the web of life we are deftly weaving. 
Ih that land of light where no shadows rest, 

Life's web complete, and our labours ended, 
We shall find our lives had not been blest 

Had the shadow ne'er with the sun:«hine blended. 
Ah, grieve not, dear friend, heave no bitter sigh — 
To the faithful and true there is no good-bye. 
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THE GREATEST OF THESE IS CIIAUITY." 

Ah ! who can count another's tears, 

Or weigh anothei-'s care, 
Or view within another's heart 

The pain that's gnawing there ? 

That 9ecret pain, whose stifling throb 

No power on earth can still. 
When bitter douhts an<l crushing care 

Their lives with shadows fill. 

Ah ! wit may sparkle in their speech, 
And smiles their lips may wreath, 

While anguish such as few can feel 
is throbbing underneath. 

Not ours to judge our neighbours' Iive», 

Not ours to scoff and scorn, 
Not ours to look with cold disdain 

On hearts by passion torn. 

Our eyes may mark the frequent fall, 

And evils they have done, 
But not the battle^ bravely fought, 

The many vict'ries won. 
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Be oars the heart whose every pulse 

A kindly pity 8way<«, 
Our li|}M he shiw to tell <if wrong, 

But quick to utter praise. 

That thrnngh nnr lives may chine love's liKht, 

That light which gloom expels— 
For nearer heaven and heavenlv bliss 

The heart where meroy dwelli*. 

» 

BLISSFUL SPOT! 

I know a spot, a sylvan nook, 

AlMive all places fair. 
With emerald banks and singing brouk, 

And perfume*ladeu air. 

There in profusion violets grow. 

There primroses abound, 
There soft the summer breezes blow. 

And birds' sweet stmgs resound. 

How oft I've sat, as in a trance, 

Beside that bubbling stream. 
And watched the little wavelets dance, 

Or in the suulight gleam ; 

Have felt that hallowed, nameless peace 

U|Mm my spirits pressed, 
Till jarring thoughts their pain would cease, 

And mine be perfect rest. 

Missful spot ! mine own thou art, 

For memory holds thee still ; 
Thy music echoes in my heart, 

Thy scent my senses fill. 

Though time and care, with gathering gloom, 

Life's vinions dim for nie. 
They cannot touch the charm, the bloom. 

That fancy paints for thee. 
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WILLIAM KNOX, 

HUTHOR of the following hcautiful verses, 
who died about sixt}^ years ago at the early 
ago of thirty-six, was a native of Ijilliosleaf, Roxburgh- 
shire. For a very short time he was a farmer in Dum- 
friesshire, but was not successful, and ho removed to 
Edinburgh, where ho devoted his attention to litera- 
ture, contributing extensively to the public journals. 
From his youth he composed verses, and he published 
"The Lonely Hearth and Other Poems," "The Songs 
of Israel," and a volunie of lyrics entitled " The Har[) 
of Zion." He was also the author of several prose 
compositions, tales, &c. His poetical merits attracted 
the notice of Sir Walter Scott, who afforded him 
kindly countenance and occasional ])ecuniary assist- 
ance. He likewise enjoyed the friendly encourage- 
ment of Professor Wilson and other men of letters. 
Of amiable and benevolent disposition (the late Charles 
llogei*s, LL.D., informs us), Knox fell a victim to the 
undue gratification of his social propensities ; he was 
seized with paralysis, and died at Edinburgh. His 
poetry, always smooth and harmonious, is largely 
pervaded with pathetic and religious sentiment, and 
some of his Scriptural paraphrases are exipiisitc 
specimens of verse. 

MOUTA LIT Y. 

wliy shnultl the spirit of mortal be protid ? 
Like a fai*t-flittiiig meteor, a fast-flyiii;; cloud, 
A flash of the liKlitniiihS a break of the wave — 
He passes from life tu hh rest in the grave. 

The leaves of the oak ami the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid ; 

A|id the young ami the old, and the low and the high, 
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Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 

The child that a mother attended and loved, 
The mother that infant's affection that proved, 
The hushand that mother and infant that blent, 
Each — all are away to their dwelling of redt. 

The maid on whose cheek, on whore brow, in whose rye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure— her triumphs are by ; 
And the memoiy of thone that loved her and praise 1 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 

The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
/fhe brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn. 
The eye of the sa^e, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 

The peaftant whose lot was to <>ow and to reap. 

The herdsmen who climbed with their goats to tlie 

Bteep, 
The beggar that wandered in search of his bread, 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 

Tlie saint that enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner that dared to remain unforgiven, 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 

So the multitude goes like the flower and the weed, 
That wither away to let others succeed ; 
So the multitude comes — even those we behold — 
To repeat the same tale that hath often been told. 

For we are the same things that onr fathers have been. 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen. 
We drink the name stream, and we feel the same sun. 
And we run the same course that our fathers have run. 

The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think. 
From the death we are shrinking, they, too, would 

shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging to they, too, would cling — 
But it speeds from the earth like a bird on the wing. 

They loved — but their story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned— but the heart of the haughty is cold ; 
They grieved— but no wail from their slumbers may 

come ; 
They joyed-^but the voice of their gladness is dumb. 
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They died — ay, they died ! and we thin^R that are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their hrow, 
Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 
Meet the changen they met on their pilgrimage road« 

Yea, hope and deRpondence, and pleasure and pain, 
Are mingled together like sunshine and rain ; 
And the smile and the tear, and the stmgand the dirge. 
Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 

'Tis the twink of an eye, 'tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death ; 
From the gihlefl sahwn to the bier and the Rhroud — 
O ! why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 



JOHN D. RETD, 

BETTER known by his nom-de-plume^ "Pate 
Plough," is a native of Stanley, Perthshire, and 
was born in 1849. At school he was so diligent and 
apt a scliolar that, at the age of thirteen, he was 
selected to fill the post of pupil-teacher in the Free 
Church School of his native village. After spending 
five years in this capacity, he proceeded to Perth 
Academy, w^here for some time he studied French and 
German. He then went to London, where he spent 
several years in the capacity of clerk and book-keeper, 
and subsequently he "clerked it," — as Mr Foiti says in 
his Weekly News "Poets* Album," — in Leeds, Glasgow 
and other places. For about ten years prior to 1887, 
Mr Reid was chiefly engaged in the coal and wood 
business, which his father carried on at Stanley. 
Since then he has followed agricultural pursuits, and 
is at present occupied with the management of the 
Manor Farm, Marlee» near Blairgowrie. 

In the course of an appreciative sketch, Mr Ford 
goes on to say that our poet's contributions — extend- 
ing over a period of twenty years — to the Weekly News 



and other journals and periodicals are remarkable for 
their freshness of thought and incident. Most of Mr 
Reid's productions evince a lively sense of humour, and 
a keen appreciation of the " unco " and grotesque in 
human nature and character. 

THE WOODS 0* STOBUA*. 

Stohha'8 green-mantled woo.l8 are enshrined in my heart, 
To their shades I in fancy oft wander awa' — 

For 'twas there Krst the glamonr I felt o* luve'i* dart, 
When wi' Nellie I strulled 'neath the woods o' S^oblia*. 

When Sol wad he t^lippin' to his bed in the West, 

And Kciin glnamin's grey mantle ower a'thing wad fa', 

When tiie wee feathered songster had gane to her nest — 
Then wi' Nell I wad hie to the woods o' Stobha'. 

We wad lint to the trill o' the Tay as she flowed 
Ower the Campsie Litin rocks, and I yet can reca' 

The bright blush, rosy red, that ower Nellie's face glowed 
When I kissed her ripe lips 'neath the woods o' Stobha*. 

Ah ! these were the days when blithe youth's jocund joys 

.Made a heaven o' a'thing at ilka day's daw, 
And when dull, carkin' cares were sae mony slim toys 

That we played wi' in sport 'neath the woods o' Stobha'. 

Outower the Tay's stream fair Taymount House towers, 

A picture o'erlookiu', nane fairer e'er saw ; 
Embowered amang trees and embosomed in flowers 

That reflect their gay hues on the woods o' Stobha'. 

Oh ! aft, aft hae we ga/ed on this exquisite scene. 
As enraptured we sat by the silver-hued haw ; 

And I'd tell loesome Nell, were I king and she queen, 
I wad build her a bower 'neath the woods o' Stobha'. 

Tho<«e dayR hae'lang gane, and auld grey Father Time 
Has to Nell and me baith gien fu' mony a thraw ; 

But oor mind's een, noo blinded, saw visions sublime 
When we coortit langsyne 'neath the woods o' Stobha', 

In a far distant land winsome Nellie resides— 
We are parted, alas ! by Fate's stern, cruel law ; 

But wliile in my heart keen remembrance abides, 
I shall ne'er forget Nell or the woods o' Stobha, 
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THE COONTIN* DID IT. 

Maiil Mysie thro' the winnock keeks, 

Her glance is eaprer; 
Delichtsome dimples deck her cheek^ 

She sees a Hgur' 
AdvRncin' towards the garden gate — 

It's Tarn, her wooer, 
Wha looks dejectit, glum, and blate, 

And unco dour. 

She's castin' darts frae roguitsh een, 

'Neath snaw-white broo, 
Her Grecian nose, set them atween, 

Points to her moo, 
Whaur temptin' lips invite a kisp. 

Sweet, sweet as honey — 
A chance to taste Tam wadna miss 

For loads o' money. 

Maid Mysie sees him drawin' near, 

Lood soonds his whostle ; 
Her dimples flee, smiles disappear. 

Then sic a bustle — 
The cups and plates a medley gay 

Mak' neath her fingers : 
A dooncast look her een display 

As Tammie lingers. 

Then lookin' up, as he drawls near, 

A glance she gies him — 
O' him pretends to be in fear 

(She likes to tease him). 
Tarn's been stridin' ahent the ploo. 

Sin' early mornin*. 
There's marks o' sweat aroun' his broo — 

He'll no' stand scornin'. 

Maid Mysie sees the storm-signs gaither. 

Her lips are trem'lin' ; 
\Vi' doubtin' fears she'd in a swither, 

Nae mair dissem'iin' ; 
A lovin* smile owerspreads her face. 

Like sun ariaiu'. 
And then Tarn's anger quick gives place 

To joy surprisin'. 

Quoth Tam — *' Noo, Mysie, here I stand, 
Yer lover true ; 
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Gif me ye'Il bae, baud np yer band 

'Fore I coont two, 
And ffif ye dinna, fare-ye-weel 

Iinr evermair ; 
My mind's made up — I winna yiel', 

Ye needna stare. 

Maid Mysie'd be'rt gangs pit-a-pat ; 

Tarn opes bis moo' ; 
He's coontit one, will Mysie lat 

Him get to two ? 
Her band is np. and in bis arms 

He bauds ber ticbt ; 
He glowers doon fondly on ber cbarms — 

Entraucin* sicbt. 

Sbe's promised Tarn bis ain to be, 

Sune tbey'll be weddit ; 
Tarn skips and loups, brimfu' o' glee — 

Tbe coontin' did it. 

THE WAIL OF A LONDON SCOT. 

It*s O ! for a boose o' my ain, 

O' lodgings I'm beartily weary — 
My breist's fairly yerkit wi' pain. 

And my brain wbirls roond like a peerie. 

On a' baands I'm robbed, I declare, 
For saxpence I'm cbairged balf-a-croon ; 

Tliis life 1 will nae langer bear, 
O ! why did I come to tbis toon? 

Legs o' mutton vanisb like smoke, 

Tea and sugar melt into air : 
O' sarks 1 ance bad a big stock, 

But noo I bae only ae pair. 

I' this hoose there is a strange cat. 

No' at a* like oor ane at hame — 
She no' only sups jam oot th' pat. 

But licks up the pickles like crame. 

In fac', I'm sick o' my life, 

And tbe only remede I can see 
Is to tak' a sonsy bit wife, 

Wha on a'tbing '11 keep a stric' e'e« 
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J. C. LOGAN, 

MHO seems to have had fully his share of life's 
vicissitudes, was born at the farm of Linross, 
parish of Airlie (Forfarshire), in 1839, his father being 
overseer on the farm. On leaving school, in 1854, he 
was employed for a short time in the railway station 
office at Eassic. When the Kirriemuir branch was 
opened for traffic in the autumn of that year, he was 
promoted to the post of booking-clerk at the Kirrie- 
muir station, and was ultimately advanced to the posi- 
tion of chief goods clerk. In 1858 Mr Logan was 
appointed station-master at Craigo, which situation he 
held until 1867, when he left the service to engage in 
the coal trade on his own account. Wo regret to learn 
that in this business he has not been successful, and 
that for some yehvs be has been in straitened circum- 
stances. He, however, appears to bo still hopeful, and 
he informs us that he " must do his best, trusting that 
the sun will yet once more shine upon him." Mr 
Logan cheers himself by occasional contributions of prose 
and verse to the local and other newspapers. He is 
very successful in the choice of the themes for his 
poems and songs. He possesses true poetical instinct, 
and his lyrical effusions — grave and gay, songs of 
domestic joys, love, or sorrow — are generally fluent 
and facile, and are marked by quiet humour, pleasing 
fancy, and a hearty and intelligent appreciation of 
what is quaint, " auV warl," and droll in the Scottish 
character. 

GRANNY'S PIRNWHEEL. 

Lan^ syne, when I was twal' year aold, 

I ne'er jalous'il I wad get bald ; 

An' though the day was hot or caold, 

I danc'd roon* granny's pirnwheel. 
Whene*«r the Ucht o' day 09,m' in, 
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My een were opened wi' its din — 
Twas like the noine o' Keekie Linn, 
My dear aiild granny's pirnwheel. 

Whiles she whu^sled, an' whiles she sang — 
To her the day wa« never lang — 
An' {teldom frae her ittule she sprang, 

Sae weel she lo'ed her pirnwheel. 
But aye the wheel gaed birlin' round, 
An' granny'rt music fairly drowned, 
While roun' the bobbins thread was wound, 

By dear auld granny's pirnwheel. 

She filled my wame whene'er I rose— 
I whileb got tea. an' whiles got brose — 
Till I got fat like pigs at shows, 

At dear auld granny's pirnwheel. 
Out frae her press there aften cam' 
Great damis o' bread weel lined wi' jam, 
An' now I swear, though auld's I am, 

I envy granny's pirnwiieel. 

She gied me maiks, she gied me boards, 
She whuttl'd sticks for sodger's swords. 
An' gied me thrums for peerie cordx, 

I made wi' granny's pirnwheel. 
She bade me to her strongly vow, 
That to uprightness I wad bow. 
Then tapped me gently on the pow. 

Dear granny an' her pirnwheel. 

Noo granny'H lyin' in her lang hame. 
An' I've hard wark to fill my wame, 
Wi' her I'll be in course o' time, 

Whaur unkent is a pirnwheel. 
While Life's December licht may burn. 
An' till I've crossed the trav'llers' bourne. 
My mind will wander, though forlorn. 

To granny an* her pirnwheel. 

WEAKIN' DOON THE BRAE. 
Air—*' John Anderson, my Jo." 

We're wearin' doon the brae, John — 

We're wearin' doon the brae ; 
The pows that ance were curly, John, 

Are thin an' ting'd wi' grey ; 
The een that were sae clear, John, 

The hearts that were sae gay, 
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Now lack their wonted cheer, John — 
We're wearin' doon the brae. 

When you and I were coortin*, John, 

Oor prospects a' sae fine, 
Oor hearts as licht an feathers, John, 

When youth's bricht heainR did shine ; 
But noo wi' age we're, bent, John, 

An' weak as win'l^-strae ; 
Though health has aye been lent, John, 

We're wearin* doon the brae. 

The cheeks that aince were rosy, John, 

The brows that aince were smooth, 
Are fnrrow'd ower wi' wrinkles, John, 

An' lost the tinge o' youth. 
The legs that were sae nimble, John, 

We bragg'd o' mony a day. 
Drnmstioks they now resemble, John, 

We're wearin' doon the brae. 

But though we're auld and frail, John, 

We winna be downcast ; 
We've dune oor duty weel, John, 

We'll do it to the last. 
An' when life's spark is fled, John, 

We'll see a brighter day, 
Wi' a croon on ilka head, John, 

At the bottom o' the brae. 



THE HOOSIE ON THE BRAE. 

Within a hoosie on the brae. 

Where runs a mountain burn, 
JuHt fifty years ago to-day 

The writer there was born. 
It's wa's were clay, sae weel's I mind, 

Weel theekit ower wi' strae. 
An' purple heather grew behind 

The hoosie on the brae. 

In front a pretty garden Iny, 

Weel filled wi' fruit an' flowers. 
Where aft in season I wad stray 

Within the gloamin' hours ; 
I used to climb a cherry-tree 

When daddy was away. 
An' aften roun' I danc'd wi' glee 

The hoosie on the braoi 
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But Father Time rolled swiftly on, « 

An' I waa ta'eii frae 8cb<Mil, 
A Roit o' moleRkin Pd to dou — 

For it was Nature's rule 
To work I innftt that I should live, 

An' O ! my heart was wae 
The mornin' that I had to leave 

The hoosie on the brae. 

Mv father bade me aye ful61 

The laws which Gud had gi'en ; 
My motlier saw me ower the hill, 

An' tears were in her een ; 
She placed a Bible in my hand, 

Advisin' me to pray 
To Uim whose love wad aye command 

The hoosie on the brae. 



QUENTIN C. GOODLET. 

^T^HE following verses, selected from a volume of 
\i^ poems, "Flittings of Fancy" (Glasgow, 1878), 
are the productions of Quentin Goodlet, compositor, 
Glasgow. In the course of a prefatory note Mr Good- 
let says : — " I have long looked upon myself in the 
light of a Rhymster ; to the higher title of Poet I 
never dared aspire. For my own amusement I com- 
posed the * Flittings of Fancy,' and for a long time I 
felt rather reticent in sending some of the pieces for 
publication in the * Poet' Corner ' of a provincial 
newspaper ; but the craving to see in print the pro- 
ductions of the Muse is a temptation very few can 
withstand, and I yielded to that temptation. No one 
can tell better than I myself know the imperfections 
sprinkled through this collection of my scattered 
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thojights ; still at the earnest wish of a few whom I 
chiim as friends, I resolved to issue this small volume. 
In doing this, I Miope humbly,' and * with trembling 
fingers soar.' " Mr Goodlet'a verse gives evidence of 
picturesque power, occasional graphic description and 
pleasing imagery. Much of it will delight the heart 
of all who love the simple joys of the humble ingle 
neuk. 

WAE, WAE IS MY HEART. 

Wap, wae is my heart this nicht ! 
¥or my wee Willie, sae biythe an' bricht, 
Shall ne'er again, wi' glanoin' e'e, 
SSmile sae sweet on his faither an' me ; 

That sunny smile, 

Sae free o' guile, 
That a3'e cheered the heart u' his faither an* me. 

Nae mair will we hear bis innocent prattle ; 
Nae mair wi' aulil ** Carlo'* in fun see him battle ; 
IJis child-voice will sound in our ears nevermair ; 
Ne'er again will he sit in iiis wee airm chair. 

By the ingle-side 

Oor joy an' pride 
Will ne'er again sit in his wee airm chair. 

The thochts o' the sorrowing mither rin wild — 
Wha can comfort a mither for the loss o' a child ? 
It lies nae wi' man — 'tis the mission o' God 
To soothe and solace under grief's heavy load. 

Gomfoit frae Heaven 

Is lavishly given — 
He will comfort an' cheer undier giief's heavy load. 

The bonnie wee bairn— the angel o' love ! 

He's noo ta'en awa to his Father above ; 

** He gives ami He takes," we read in His Word — 

An' blessed for aye be the name o' the Lord ; 

Ne'er frown nor fret, 

Nor ever forget 
That blessed for aye is the name o' the Lord ? 

GRAN'FAITHER'S NE'ER-DAY LILT. 

Frien's, bairns, a' — we're glad to see 
Ye gathered ance ai^ain \ 
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Wi' pleasure on this hour we'll dwell 

When we are baith alane. 
Rejoicing in the kindred love 

That LringA ye far an' near. 
To welcome in wi' social joys 

Anither opeuiu' year. 

Noo, sit ye doon, my ain cudewife. 

Gome, Alt ye doon awhile, 
An' glance ower past anti joyfu' days 

When tirst oor love did BUiile ; 
We Van oor journey i' the Spring— 

Life'it highway now id sere ; 
Anither niiletitane in oor path 

Is marked by this New If ear. 

Ah ! mony happy days we spent, 

An' trouble oft past^ed through, 
Ere Time, wi' heavy hand, had placed 

The crawfoot on oor broo ; 
Yet, for ilk sorrow we endure, 

A joy is sent to cheer ; 
Aye ! Providence looks ower as a' 

Through each succeeding year. 

Ye frien'8 wha noo this hearth adorn 

Hae proved haith leal an' true ; 
Yer kindly voices cheer oor hearts, 

As How'retH freiihed wi' dew. 
Stune wha in youth as bairns we kent 

Now their ain bairnies rear : 
To see them rompiu' roun' us a' 

Mak's glad thiH guid New Year. 

Auld sangs again we'll biythely sing 

In oor auld mither tongue, 
An' crsck anld jokes that first we heard 

In day^ when we were young ; 
We think o' auld frieu'd ta'en awa, 

An hold their mem'ry dear. 
Yet pledge ilk ither ower again 

To mony a oomin' year. 

FAITHER IS GANE. 

He is gane ! ah, he is gane to the " land o' the leal,*' 

An' whaur's the tongue that richt can tell the sorrow we a' feel ? 

Yes, the centre o' oor ance happy circle noo is gane — 

There's » wide^ wide gap, an' a dreary blank at oor hearth&tw 
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When gathered ronn' the f ragal board, 'twas he wha said the grace. 
Bat fior mitber nno hwkn ronn' \vi' a Mirrow-ntricken face ; 
The Mcht !•' ae chair vacant fills her heart wi' angnioh keep ; 
lie'tf gane— he'll never luair retarn— her dearest earthly frieu*. 

Nae mair we'll hear his kindly voice to connsel aye inclined, 
To prent a' that was richt an' true u|x>n the yonthfu' mind ; 
We'll hae to feu' ntio for oorseU, ocr coonsellor is gane ; 
There's a dreary blank we canna till by oor hearthstane. 

A mither's grief we'd try to soothe, and cheer her waniu' years, 
As she plods her weary jonrney thro' this vale o' tears ; 
She has need o' help an' comfort — it will be freely gi'en, 
Since faither noo i^ ta'en awa' — her dearest earthly frien*. 

Oor mither'« trast is nae in earth— 'tis placed on Him abnne ; 
She trusts ttt join oor faither when her days on earth are dune. 
Where ** sorrow never enter:?, ** where "there's neither grief nor 

pain." 
Ah ! the blank will grow wide, wider yet, by oor hearthstane. 

There's mony a vacant hearth, I trow, throughont this warl' wide, 
lliere's mony a family circle lost their coonsellor an' guide ; 
Yet, for the faither that is ta'en anither ane is given — 
A Faither, Coonsellor, an' Guide looks doon on us frae heaven. 



SIR WILLIAM GEDDES. 

MILLIAM DUGUID GEDDES, LL.D. (Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen), the gifted and genial 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Aberdeen, was bom in GLass, near Huntlj, Aberdeen- 
shire, in 1828. From "Men of the Time " we learn 
that he was educated chiefly at Elgin Academy and 
tlie Univeraity and King's College of Alxirdeen. 
Among other proofs of his natural talents and 
brilliant scholarship, it may be meution.ed 
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that be obtained his first important appoint- 
ment by competitive trial in 1853 as Rector of 
the Grammar School of Aberdeen in succession 
to Dr James Melvin. In 1855 he was elected 
Professor of Greek in his own University, and 
thereafter, in 1860, be became Professor of Greek in 
the United University, in which office he continued 
till the end of 1886, when he became Principal of the 
University. In 1876 he received the degree of LL.D. 
from Edinburgh University. He is also Vice- 
President of the Society for Hellenic Studies, and a 
Vice-President of the Spalding Ckib. 

Principal Geddes has published various works — 
educational and archaeological — including, amongst 
others, "A Compendious Greek Grammar" ; "Armorial 
Bearings of the University of Aberdeen*' ; "Tlie Problem 
of the Honieric Poems," a work that has been held in 
liigh reputation among scholars ; " Handbook of Latin 
Clause Construction," "Flosculi Graeci"; and, with 
Mr Peter Duguid, the volume in the Heraldic Ceiling 
of the Cathedral Church of St Machar, Old Aberdeen. 
It is as a classical scholar, teacher, and a literary 
archaeologist that he has attained marked distinction. 
As a teacher. Sir W. D. Geddes has always been 
considered by competent judges to be in the very 
front ranks, and it is said that all his successes and 
his advancements, from the Parish School of Gamrio 
till now, have been obtained by competition and sheer 
merit — never by mere patronage. Carefulness and 
thoroughness have been the guiding stars of his career 
as a teacher, just as they are the characteristics 
of all his editorial and literary work. The 
intelligence of his designation for the honour 
of knighthood on the 1st of January, 1892, was hailed 
with marked approbation by many at home and 
abroad. Soon after, he was asked bv the Students' 
Representative Council to write a Latin song for the 
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University of Aberdeen. This the Principal most 
kindly agreed to do, and we include it in our selection 
from his muse. 

" J. M. B.,*' writing in the Free Press on the sub- 
ject of Principal Geddes* song, says : — " *The taint of 
musical severity ' is a phrase of Professor Blackie*s 
coining when, on a recent occasion, he found a unique 
chance of bewailing the songlessness of the Scottish 
Universities. In face of the academic tendency — 
most highly developed in Germany — to reproduce 
itself in lyrical form, and, in view of the remarkable 
song genius of the Scot, it is strange that the Scottish 
Universities have hitherto been almost without a souj; 
peculiar to themselves. The movement which is 
going on in the Scottish Universities— tending to 
realise the true University ideal — which is not content 
to confine itself to the most elementary intellectual 
operations — has brought in its train a strong desire 
for students* songs strictly so-called. The most 
striking feature in the new movement has been tlie 
publication by the Students' Representative Councils 
of the four Universities of the "Scottish Students' 
Song-Book " (Glasgow : Bayley <k Ferguson). The 
extraordinary success of this collection has surpassed 
the expectations of its most sanguine promoters. 
Yet, out of the 157 songs contained in the collection, 
only 13 can claim to be peculiar to the Scottish 
Universities ; and in this paltry 13 Aberdeen is not 
represented at all. Aberdeen University had not a 
single song to offer ; and, but for the timely bugges- 
tion of one who has the tjniversity ideal stronger, and 
the welfare of his Alma MatSr more at heart, than the 
majority of his fellow alumni, the University might 
have long gone on its way absolutely songless. To 
Mr P. J. Anderson is due the credit of having made 
the practical suggestion that Aberdeen students should 
t about procuring a song for themselves— a 
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Gaudeamus for their own University'. At a recent 
concert tlie University Choral Society Imd — in the 
absence of a song of its own — to avail itself of the St 
Andrews song, "Carmen Saecuhire.** The position 
Avas not a proud one, and Mr Anderson sug- 
gested that Sir William Geddes should be asked to 
write a song for the University. This the Principal 
readily agreed to do, and his song was accepted with 
pleasure l)y the Council. It is full of very happy 
turns, and has the great advantage of being set in a 
musical metre. The words of a song are but one part 
of it. Much depends on its setting to music. But 
for its magnificent air, ** Gaudeamus" would never 
have got the hold that it has all the world over, even 
although its subject matter is so peculiarly academic. 
Looking at it from tlie lay point of view, one would 
suppose that Sir William Geddes' " Canticum " lends 
itself to the composer's art — even more readilj' than 
** Gaudeamus." It is musical while spoken, which is 
more than can be said of " Gaudeamus.'* 

Regarding Principal Geddes* poetry, we need only 
add that much of his verse exhibits his high attain- 
ments at once in scholarship and in literature, marked 
felicity of language, and the true poets' keen appreci- 
ation of beauty, both in nature and in art. His 
lighter and humorous pieces are most happy in treat- 
ment, and are quite equal to his success with those of 
a more serious and impassioned description. 



BON- ACCORD. 

6ae name ilk toun, the four seas rouu' ; 

There's ane that WatA the ^Tee, 
For routh o' meiiHe an' crip o' sense — 
It lies 'tween Don an' Dee : 

The Braif Toun, the Aul' Croun, 
Tinie-battei'd though they be, 
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Well eowe the loon, wad f^ock tbem doon. 
An' Ian' him oa the lea, hula. 
We'll Un' him on the lea. 

There granite atanes an' ctardy hanes 

Baith thole a dont fo' weel. 
An' stoat yornii; herta, wi* uplendid pairts. 

Beat high wi' atodent zeaL 
The Braif Toon, etc 

Braif Aberdeen, lat'« male nae mene. 

Tho' Forton' aen's ** Caald Kale " ; 
Langryne she's gien, the saucy qoean. 

But gey thin "cakes an' ale." 
The Braif Toun, etc 

Bat yet 'ti^ seen, Braif Aberdeen, 

There's, maybe, gnid in a' that, 
An' mony a chiel shows gallant steel 

On sicean fare for a' that. 
The Braif Toan, etc 

An' mtn', onr Mase first 8hed her dews 

A man' Balgownie's braes ; 
An' Don's proad stream wi' gowden gleam 

Saw Brace first baag his faes. 
The Braif Tooo, etc. 

An' srne the Dee — meet marrnw she 

To Yarrow, Tweed, or Doou ; 
She nars'd sae wild ae woadroos child — 

Won Uarold'ii hage renoon. 
The Braif Toon, etc. 

E'en now, I ween, sae weel's oar Qoeen 

CoontK our shirs foremost far ! 
Leaves Windsor towers for birken bow'rs ^ 

An* craigs o Lochnagar ! 
The Braif Toon, etc. 

N(tw Dee an' Don baith ran in one ; 

They own ae civic sway, 
An' Toon an* Goon, an* Tower an' Groan 

Are a' in ae array. 

The Braif Toon, etc. 

Blithe Ninety-Twa, now roll awa, 

First year o' prood record ; 
An' lock bef a' the Laddie braw, 
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Brunscht rnnn' B'n; Bon>Accord. 
The Braif Toun etc 

Sjie, wend we eaxt or wend we west, 

Or wend we o'er the faem, 
Wh'II |)Iay a spring an' sangs we'll siug, 

Proclaiiiiin' wide his name. 
The Braif Toun, etc. 

Now cronse an keen, Braif Aberdeen, 

Your Leopards waur them a' ; 
Amang t)ie best yon'il cock your crest, 

Frond Toun on Rivers Twa, 
The Braif Toun, etc. 



THE LEOPARD CATS 0' ABERDEEN. 

The Leopard Cats o' Aberdeen — 

I wat they've Ian;; been glowrin', 
By day an' uicht, 'neath sun au' meen, 

To watch gin storms are lourin' : 
Across the sea, a^ont the hills. 

They dairt theu looks wide sconrin ; 
Thr}' aye look out for doubtfu' chiels, 
Tak' lent— ye'll hear their growlin'. 

Then, hurrah ! for the I.eopard Cats, 
The Lieopard Cats, the Leopard Cats ; 
Blithely lat them dim' »n' claw ; 
Better nae gae near their paw. 
Lest they gie your pow a claw. 
Or your craig a wearie throw, 
Same's they did at auld Harlaw, 
Braw Leopard Cuts, hurrah ! 

Kjiu' Bannockburn till Waterloo, 

They've keepit watch an' ward aye. 
O'er Dee an' Don, wi' birsy brow, 

Prexervin' faithfu' guard aye ; 
An' tho' Time's played them gey rough reels, 

Still beardit as the pard aye. 
They cunna thole nae feels nor deils — 

Gade faith, they grip them hard aye. 
Then, hurrah ! etc. 

Gin ony ill chiel comes alang. 

Our reefs an' rafters tirlin', 
They'll crae a grane, syne at him bang — 

Au' aff the thief gaes skirliu' ; 
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Sae lat our Btandarri " Bon- Accord '' 
Wave on the win* wide fnrlin'. 

An' o'er the North the auld watchword 
Will aye set herta a-dirlin\ 
Then, hurrah ! etc. 



CANTICUM IN ALMAM MATREM 
ABERDONENSEM. 

MDCCCXCII. 

Salve nnbilis Corona, 
Artum Parens, Patrona, 

Fortis Abredoniee : 
Tu, Gantpana, ^rande sona, 
Arx muoRruiu duplex tona, 
•* Dona Deva, Deva Dona, 

Amnes vos Caatah'se.*' 

Salve prisca Toga Rubra, 
Rubra Toga, llul>ra Toga, 

Aulse vestis Regise ; 
Mox per Hcliolas et delubra 
Scotiani vox sonet Hupra — 
Pereat vetus colubra 

Sordis ignorant! 33. 

Proinde nobilis Capella, 
^dinm nostrarum stella, 

Gselitus renideat : 
Sic Gxundent sacra cella 
Nectaris sapore mella, 
Kec Dis ater atra fella 

Imuiiscere audeat. 

Vosque prolea Mariscalli, 
Advocati, Medicelli, 

Protegant vos numina, 
Seu peritia seal pel 11, 
Seu juridici duelli. 
Semper nexcii refelli, 

Fulgeatid luniina. 

Salve tota gens togata, 
Pervicax ae 1 cauta cata, 

Matris Acadeinise, 
Per Parnassi ludens [irata 
Gloriose, neve fata 
Lsedant nnquani laeta sata 

Aluise Academise. 
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Qtiare seropiterno flore 
Stet pereniiis in honore 

Mater Acadeinia ; 
PalladiH pollens amore, 
CynthiaP! iiitens sub rore, 
Cynthii splendens decore, 

Mater Academia. 

For the sake of those who may be unable to follow the 
original, we give the following translation, said to be 
from the pen of Miss Craigmyle, w^ho lias a place in 
our Thirteenth Series : — 

Hail, Crown, onr Patron bringing 
All the Arts within thee BprinKin<; 

To the ** braif toun '' Bun-Accord. 
Thou, O Bell ! m r cease ynur swinging, 
111 the College twain keep ringing 
** Dona Deva '* ; in your singing 

Praise to Dee and Don accord. 

Hail, the Gownsman's ancient scarlet ! 
Scarlet toga, toga scarlet — 

King's attire of motherhood. 
Yet through Scotland's schools afar, let 
All thy light, like blaxing starlet, 
Pierce the gloom, and lead the varlet 

Into wisdom's brotherhood. 

May our noble Chapel gleaming 
Orb of all our founder's scheming, 

Be of Heaven prophetical ; 
While the fane with honey teeming 
Sends its fragrant nectar streaming ; 
While no evil fate blanpheming 

Taints with creed heretical. 

Sons of Mnrischal, concregatin^, 
Law and Medicine cultivating ; 

Goils give all security. 
Skill of scalnel emulating, 
Of forensical debating — 
Deadening failure ever hating — 

Light the world's obscurity* 

Life to Students, oft audacious. 

Yet in wisdom's ways sagacious, 

Spite of all perversity. 
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In ParnassQs' meadft, vivacious, 
Children, may thy lot be prracious, 
Save from every fate rapacioasi 
Gaardian University. 

May thy glory know no failincr. 
Greater heitrhts of honour scaling, 

Mater Academia. 
In Minerva's love prevailing, 
On Diana's dew regaling, 
Great Apollo's bays entailing, 

Mater Academia. 



THE OLD CHURCH OF GAMERIE. 
(From PratVs " Buchan" 3rd ed., p. 2*0.) 

** Hast seen the old lone chnrchyard, 

The chnrchyard by the sea, 
His;h on the edge of a wind-swept ledge, 

And it looks o'er Gamerie ?" 

** I've seen the old lone churchyard. 

The cliiirchvard by the sea, 
And O for a voice and a tongue to tell 

The thoughts that it raises in me ! 
No sweeter scene among all the sights 

That dwell in my memory. 

Half np the ribs of a bold giant hill 

That washes lii^ feet in the sea, 
And looks like a king o'er the watery world, 

Lo ! a patch of greenery. 
Westward and northward the crags riae high 

To shield it from injury, 
And there, looking down on the beautiful Lay, 

Is the churchyard of Gamerie ; 
O well do I love the sweet, sweet slope. 

Where it sleepeth solemnly. 

How it thrills me to stand by the moss'd tombstoneo, 

And gaze on the billow below, 
As its silvery ripple roll»on the sand, 

Or breaks o'er the rocks with its murmuring snow ; 
And then to look up to the sea of air, 
Peopled with cloudlets floating fair — 
who would not feel that a God is there ! 
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So felt the men of the simple days, 
The grand old men of long ago, 

When they chose this place as a place of prayer, 
And bade their artless praises flow 
From the midst of God's glories here below, 

Up to the glory that excelleth, 

To where the dear Kedeemer dwelleth. 

Bnt alas for the men of these selfish days ! 
They are dead to the pride of the Past ; 
In the old churchyard is a sight of shame, 
That maketh me stand aghast. 
Alas that I should live to see 
Such a dire indignity.'' 

*' And what hast thou seen in the old churchyard, 

To move thy spirit so ? 
Sure something sad, by that clouded brow. 

Doth make thine anger glow.'' 

•' Sad, most sad — 

Yea, it maketh me mad. 

So sore a sight to see ; 
An old, old church, the pride of the place, 

The pride of the north countree ; 
So old— it fadeth from memory — 
And now it perisheth beggarly. 
Sinking, sinking, day by day. 
Inch by inch to hopeless decay. 
Left to the care of the rotting rain. 
The ruffian blast from the gusty main ; 
And the rude, rude hands of the plundering swain. 
Till crash— it sink to a heap of stones, 
Amid mourning Nature's moans ! 
O, a mischievous malison cleave to their bones ! 

Kouse thee, village of Gameiie, ronse thee, 

Fishermen, husbandmen, villagers, all ; 
Swear to protect every slate, every stone — 

Sweeter ye'll sleep 'neath her sheltering wall. 
Let her sit like a queen by your rock-girdled bay, 

Prouder the place than a baron's hall. 

It was old and grey with years 

When Elgin and Boslin were young ; 
It had numbered full many an age 

When Father Dante sung ; 
Ere Conrad of Hochstetten 

' Built his noble heart in stone ' ; 
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Ere Bernard the Crusader 
Made the Mopletn's empire frroan ; 

Or the Nnrman Duke, with his battle^brand, 
Strode in blood on the Saxon strand, 

' YDur niogg-roantled church in peacef ulness rose, 
A light to our northern land. 

Through your fairy dells and dingles, 

Where the breezes love to play, 
Tradition's echo tinfirles. 

Telling of a fearful fray, 

Telling of a dreadful day : 
A nation with a nation mingles. 

Hand to hand in fierce arra}\ 

Over brine, over faem. 

Thorough flood, thorough flame, 
Tho ravenous hordes of the Norsemen came 

To ravage our Fatherland ; 

Over rock, over rill, 

Over dale, over hill. 
On the wings of the wind flew our sires to fill 

Every perch on the bold headland ; 
Like a thunderstorm they fell on their foes. 
Hewing around tbem with death-dealing blows ; 

The war, I ween, had a speedy close, 
And the * Bloody Pit^ * to this day can tell 

How the ravens were glutted with gore. 
And the church was garnished with trophies fell, 

' Jesu, Maria, shield us well.' 
Three grim skulls of three Norse Kings 

Grinning a grin of despair, 
Each looking out from his stony cell — 

They stared with a stony stare. 
Did their spirits bear how the old church fell, 
They'd grin a ghastlier smile in hell ! 
O ! it would pleade them passing well. 

Rouse thee, village of Gamerie, rouse thee, 
Husbandmen, fishermen, villagers, all ; 

Let her sit like a queen by your beautiful bay. 
Prouder the place than Holyrood-hall ; 

Sware to protect every slate, every stone ; 
Sweet be your sleep 'neath her shelteiing wall.' 
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ALEXANDER THOMSON, 

H YOUNG writer of prose and verse, of n^cU 
promise, was born in Edinburgh in 1869. 
Wlien ho was about four years of age his parents 
removed to Brechin, at the High School of which city 
lie was educated. Having served his apprenticeship 
in a bank, he entered the office of his father, who is a 
solicitor in the Ancient City of Brechin. Mr Thomson's 
career has thus far been uneventful. His prose 
writings, however, show the thoughtful and cultured 
mind, and afford promise .of good work. His poetry is 
characterised by neatness of phrase and freshness 
of imagery. An ardent lover of nature, he expresses 
his feelings with apparent ease, and his poetical 
perception is visible in many pleasing and delicate 
touches. 

*'THE CANDIDAT«." 

Nno, sittin' in the eveninfi: cool, 

Wi' a' the day's excitement ower, 
An' look in' on the braes sae green. 

Whaur glistens inony a bonnie tlower, 
I tiiank the Lord wha made the braes, 

The floweri«, an' a' that's braw to see, 
Fur the great gudeness He hath shown 

To my ain laddie, Jock, an' me. 

That morn I gaed up to the kirk 

Wi' mony an unco thocht an' fear, 
For wha was preachin' on his trial 

But Jock Macree, my laddie dear ; 
Am I gaed in by to my Heat 

The folk a' turned to ane anither, 
And weel I ken they whispered laigh — 

** There's Jean, the candidate's auld mither." 

Oh Jock ! he lookit grand and tall, 
Tiie ilowin' goon, it set him fine ; 
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Wi' ringin' voice he gied the psalm, 
And read the sentences divine. 

I tried tn doticely read tlie psalm, 
But fient a worti o't conld I see — 

The tears were happin' doon my cheek, 
Like ailin' bairn on mither's knee. 

When at the sermon Jock stood np, 

The far-afif look cam' in hi>< een. 
An' yon strange glint cam' ower his face 

That aften, aften I hae seen : 
He sfiak' o' life, he spak' o' death, 

0* a* the wicked deeds o' man. 
Syne telt o' Christ's redeeming love 

As only His ain servant can. 

The blessin' ower, we a' cam »ot. 

And Elder Neish held ont his hand, 
Savs be, '^ Your son's election's snre, 

For his discoorse was really grand "; 
And mony anither said the same — 

I kentna richtly fat to say. 
Bat %veel I wished that my gudeman 

Had lived to see this bonnie day. 

For aye we ettled an' aye we planned. 

And aye we laid the siller past ; 
Little I thocht that I my lane 

Wad see the blessing come at last. 
Bat maybe n-om the bricht blue vky 

My aald gudeman was looking doon, 
Wi' joyfu' een, as Jock and me 

Wi' happy hearts cam' up the toon. 

Noo, sittin' in the evening cool, 

Wi' a' the day's excitement ower. 
And looking on the braes sae green, 

Whaur glistens mony a bonnie flower, 
I thank the Lord wha made the braes, 

The flowers, an' a' that's fair to see. 
For the great gudeness He hath shown 

To my ain laddie, Jock, an' me. 



A RIVER'S ROMANCE. 

A streamlet burst from the mountain's side. 

It sparkled and laughed to see the li^ht, 
^nd it ran along with a low, sweet song 
^o the morn so bright. 
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And a floweret woke on the mountain side, 

As itM petals white to the sun nnfold 
They disclose a gleam of that precious gift — 
A heart of gold. 

Then the i^treainlet flowed by the lovely fltiwer, 

It saw its beauty, and longed to stay ; 
But to linger, alas ! was beyond its power, 
So it sobbed away. 

For youth must vanish, and afire must come. 

The stream grow a river both wide and deep, 
Until in the mighty ocean's arms 
It fall asleep. 

My spirit sailed with the mountain stream, 

In a heather-bell it sailed along ; 
I knew itrt love, and I knew its wee — 
So hence this song. 



DESPONDENCY. 

A glorious path Rhone o'er the sea. 

Where glittering moonbeams kissed, 
And in the midst a lovely form. 

Half mortal and half mist ; 
And from its lips there came a sound. 

The shadow of a song, 
That by the smooth and languid waves 

Was softly borne along. 

" Come, mortal, cease thy anxious strife," 
These were the word^ it said ; 

" Beneath the waves sweet Peace is found- 
Come, rest thy weary head ; 

And though the dreadful tempests blow, 
And furious rage the sea. 

Beneath the waves, in coral eaves. 
No storm shall (rouble thee." 

I listened to the siren's song. 

And felt I must obey. 
But something touched me on the heart. 

And gently bade me stay ; 
It was the memory of my love. 

So dear and sweet to me. 
And I heard no more the siren's song 

Qome stealing o'er (h^ sea, 
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DANIEL KIRKLAND, 

mNOTHER of the nnnierous band of sweet singers 
wiio began life at " the weary loom," was born 
at Brechin in 1833. In the evenings, after school 
hours, he had to " birl the wheel " to lielp his mother, 
wl]o " filled pirns " for liandloom weavers. Daniel had 
to accomplish his daily " stent " of this work— large 
pirns for the warp mill and small ones for the loom. 
lie liked the former best, being more easily managed, and 
affording ** a long drive." While 3'et of very tender age 
he was taken from school, and sent to learn the 
weaving trade, which he followed for a number of 
years, being employed ultimately by a local manufac- 
turer who had a high reputation for the quality of his 
home-made goods. Handloom weaving becoming 
superseded, iu a great measure, by the introduction of 
large steam-loom factories, he, after a brief experience 
of book-canvassing, entered one of these establishments, 
where he has >vorked for many years. 

For over thirty years Mr Kirkland has been a pre- 
centor, and led the praise with much acceptance in one 
of the parish churches near his native city. It was 
only in recent years that his poetical effusions appeared 
in print — his verses having previously been confined 
to epistles sent in letters to friends. Of late his 
poems and songs have at intervals had a place in the 
columns of the local and district newspapers, and 
several of his lyrics have been inserted in "The 
National Choir," a work of much interest and merit, 
published by Messrs J. & R. Parlane, Paisley. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that these 
liave been wedded to very appropriate and beautiful 
melodies by his son, Mr Alex. A. Kirkland, a success- 
eacher of music in New South Wales, The Editor 
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of "The National Choir/* in the course of his valuable 
notes on each of the songs in that work, says of 
"Annie, Fair " (quoted below) — "There is a bond of 
union between home and the colonies in this chaste 
and simple effusion, the autlior filling the useful posi- 
tion of precentor in Stracathro Parish Church, and 
the composer being lionourably occupied as a musician 
in Dubbo, Australia." As might well be expected, 
Mr Kirkland's songs, which appear under the nom- 
de-plume "Thistle," are full of pure and tender 
melody. His sentiments are always elevating, and 
furnish abundant proof of his being endowed with 
genuine poetic sensibility. (le has written a number 
of very tender doniestic pieces of such a nature as 
appeal direct to the heart, as, for example, " The Wee 
Cliairie," which concludes as follows : — 



The wee chairie reca'ri the bricht days o' lan^sf ayne, 
An' yer dear las!«ie bairn non far ower the brine, 
Has a house o' her ain, an' a dear bairnie too, 
Wi' e'en ju&t like granuie'd, the brichtest o' blue. 



A RESPONSE FROM HOME. 

Letters we hail, when comes the mail 

From a far distant land, 
Those splendid ships make rapid trips 

Under steam's powerful hand ; 
O'er oceans wide, 'gainst wind and tide, 

Speedeth the noble Line, 
With steady fight, both day and night, 

Over the foaming brine. 

Ere six weekH done the race is run 

From the Australian coast 
To Britain's shore ; Colonial store 

Is the old country 'a boast ; 
Those friendly word?, like music's chords. 

That come across the main. 
Sweetly resound, and we respond 

^9 friends should dp again. 
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Still onward go — Heav'n will bestow 

On u« sufiiuient grace ; 
Don't wait on liicic, have push and pluck, 

Tlien we may win success ; 
Keep conscience clear, the truth revere, 

And all our goings prove ; 
Then do not fear, our Saviour's near, 

Ue guards us with Uiss love. 

Where'er we roam we think of home 

And of the dear ones there, 
The gowan braes, and youthful days 

Of joy, then free from care : 
The kindred tie still keeps us nigh, 

Though we be far apart ; 
Afi^ection's flame is aye the same 

When we are one in heart. 

BRECHIN'S BRAES. 

Gome, sing the praise o' Brechin's braes, 

Its groves an' leafy bowers. 
Where thro' the sunny summer days 

Blnora sweet the bonnie flowers : 
The blooniin' knowes suiile to the howes 

When gentle zephyrs blaw, 
Borne on the breeze, the laden bees 

Gome hame at ev'ning's fa.' 

The braes around wi' woods are crown'd. 

Fair clusters charm the eye ; 
The birds sae gay sing a' the day 

Upon the tree tops high. 
The South E»k stream wi' silvery gleam 

Flows down the bonnie dell ; 
Aft hae we wade its pearly bed. 

And found the gemmy shell. 

In thy kirk-yaird stands, like a gaird 

O'er sleepin' fiien's and faes. 
The roond tower Strang that's stood sae lang 

The boast o' Brechin's braes. 
The castle ha', on rocky wa', 

Hame o' the brave Maule race ! 
Stands bonnie aye upon the brae, 

The Ancient City's grace. 

Aft ha'e we trod ilk brae-side road, 
An' love to wander still— 
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To breathe the air, sae healthfu' there, 

An' frau:rant frae the hill. 
Fair nature's spell ! what tungue may tell 

The power it has to rai^e 
Tlip heart anew, to jirize the view 

0' Brechin's bounie braes ! 

ANNIE, FAIR. 

Annie, fair, wi' flaxen hair, 

Whase ringlets grace thy brow ; 
Thy laiichin' e'en wi' sunny sheen 

Are honnie, hricht, an' blue ; 
Thy dimpled cheeki* are castin' freaks 

That play round thy wee nioii' ; 
Thy lips o' bliss gi'e sweetest kiss 

That's pure, an' fond, an' true. 
Annie, fair. 

Thy face »ae fair, wi' lively air, 

Is sweet as rose new blawn ; 
Sae cheery aye, thon'rt a' the day, 

As liciitsouie as the dawn. 
Thy little feet aye rin' to meet 

Thy daddie cumin' hame ; 
He lifts thee hie, then O sic glee 

Thrills thro* each heart the same. 
Annie, fair. 

May cares an' fears In after years 

Upon thee lichtly fa' ; 
May nocht thee harm, nor rude alarm 

Come near thy peacefu' ha' ; 
Thy parent's care, baith late an' ear', 

Is aye to train thee, dear. 
The way to go, the path to know 

That's sure, an' safe, an' clear. 
Annie, fair. 
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GK.EME REID MERCER. 

rROM an interesting sketch in the Dundee Adver- 
tiser of 27th December, 1886, entitled "The 
Poetical Remains of a Perthshire Laird," we learn that 
he frequently amused himself in his leisure moments 
with the composition of verse. Sprung from one of 
the oldest families in Perthshire — Aldie and Meikleour 
— Mr Mercer was pardonably proud of his long and 
honourable descent. Nor was he the first poet of his 
race. William Dunbar has a " Lament for the 
Makars/* which he composed " when he was sick *' in 
1507, and which was printed at Edinburgh in 1508. 
In the course of his solemn enumeration of the various 
famous bards of whom death had reft the North 
countrie, the land of song, Dunbar says : — 

" He has left Mersar his indyte, 
That did in love so lively write. 
So short, so quick, of sentence hie, 
Timor mortis conturbat me." 

This Mersar, it is believed, was William Mersar of 
Westhill, a scion of the Innerpeflfray line of the family, 
who was a Royal attendant at the Court of James IV. 
Three short pieces of his—" The A B C of Love," 
"The Peril of Paramours," and "Counsel to Lovers" 
— are preserved in the Baunatync MS. Another poet, 
belonging to the Clevage branch, was Colonel William 
Mercer, one of the adventurous soldiers of fortune of 
the seventeenth century who fought under Gustavus 
Adolphus, and also in Oliver CromwelVs ranks, and 
who gave to the world, in 1646, Anglice Speculum; or, 
England's Looking- Glasse ; in 1682, News from Par^ 
nassus, and other poetical works at different dates. 

Of the house to which Grseme Reid Mercer bo- 
cd there were two branches — the Mercers of Aldie, 
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historicall)! known as the Dhus or Black Mercers; and 
the Mercers of Innerpeflfray, distinguished as the Roys 
or Ked Mercers. Tlie Bhick Mercers form the senior 
branch of the stock, and are now represented by the 
Dowager-Marchioness of Lansdowne. Of the Roys or 
Red Mercers, our poet was the representative. The 
first Mercer of Gorthy was George, tenth son and thir- 
teenth child of William Mercer of Pitteuchar, Sheriff- 
Substitute of Perthshire, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Swan, a natural son of Charles II. 
Of this Swan it is told that, when the King was asked 
why he had not ennobled him in common with his 
other illegitimate children. His Majesty replied • " I 
did not dare to mak' a Duke of him, but I made a 
nobler bird " — meaning, of course, a swan. 

The subject of our sketch was born in 1812, and at 
the tin»e of his death, in October, 1886, he had reached 
the ripe age of seventy-four. The son of George 
Mercer of Gorthy, and of Dryden and of Mavisbank, 
through his union with Frances Charlotte, daughter of 
John Reid, Mr Mercer was the oldest of a family of 
fourteen children — seven sons and seven daughters. 
His mother's father was employed in the Bengal medical 
service, and there was therefore a certain fitness of 
things in the choice by her son as a profession of the 
Civil Service of Ceylon. About thirty years ago he 
left that island and returned to this country, forming 
an intimate residental connection with the ancestral 
estate, to which he had succeeded on tlie death of his 
father in 1853. In 1854 he married Catherine Hay, 
daughter of James Hay of Colliepriest and the Lady 
Mary Hay, a relation of the Dalhousie family, and from 
that time until the day of his death he lived almost 
entirely at his own seat. He was a great antiquarian 
and especially in matters pertaining to the genealogy 
of Perthshire families — to almost all of whom he was 
well known^ and with the majority of whom he was 
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connected by some ties of relationship — his knowledge 
was unsurpassed. But his interest in antiquarian 
matters was by no means confined to Perthshire — it 
embraced the whole field of Scottish history ; and his 
collection of literature, chiefly of a historical and 
antiquarian character, was exceptionally ample. Ho 
was a diligent and original investigator, and a portion 
of his time being yearly spent in Edinburgh, ho 
was a well-known searcher after data in the Register 
House. 

About 1868 he began the compilation of a family 
history under the title of " Our Seven Centuries ;" 
but his eyesight failing, and fresh materials continually 
coming to his hand, he abandoned the work after some 
70 or 80 small quarto pages had been thrown off at 
press. Previous to this, however, in 1859, he wrote 
and printed a short metrical history entitled " The 
Mercer Chronicle," dealing with the imprisonment of 
old John Mercer at Scarborough in 1377. The facts of 
the episode are well known — how Mercer, on his return 
voyage from France, was wrecked on the English coast ; 
how the stranded ships were plundered, and the aged 
Ambassador taken prisoner and immured in Scarborough 
Castle ; and how, after he was released and sent home 
without ransom, his son. Sir Andrew, took revenge by 
attacking Scarborough with a fleet of Scottish, French, 
and Spanish ships, but was afterwards pursued and 
taken by an English squadron fitted out by the Lord 
Mavor of London. 

Upon the occasion of contested elections Mr Mercer 
was wont to figure in a poetic capacit}', giving ex- 
pression to the views taken by staunch Conservatives 
anent the men and measures of the moment through tho 
medium of epigrams and versicles. Several collections 
of these in an illustrated form were published from 
time to time. We have no desire, however, to rake up 
the ashes of exploded squibs, which served their day. 
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Our present purpose, sajs the writer of the sketch we 
have quoted from, is to deal with a uumber of " poems " 
w^hich Mr Mercer wrote on general subjects. A short 
selection from these may prove interesting, as show- 
ing how a Perthshire gentleman of our own day wooed 
the Muses in the retirement of his country scat. 

G LENTULCU AN'S SWEET FLOWER. ' 

Ab nft as I rDam by the Almond's clear water, 

Whetlier at skreigh of dawn or the soft gloaminpr hnnr ; 
My thoughti* are absorbed by the innkeeper's daughter, 

The charming young Jessie, Glentolchan'n sweet fluwer. 
If she only deigns a bright smile to cast on me. 

Neither sunshine nor moonlight have o'er me such power ; 
Her grace and her beauty have wholly undone me — 

The lovely young Jessie, Glentulchan's sweet flower. 

I have lived two score years in this world, and I well know 

Every wile and each art that o'er beauty hath power ; 
And though they ne'er fail with the proud city belle, no 

Such arts can I try with Glentnlchan's sweet flower. 
Oh ! if she'd not scorn me I care ftir no neighbour — 

Confiding in Jessie as in a strong tower — 
I'd retire from this world and from life's eerie labour 

With my own darling Jessie, Glentulchan's sweet flower. 

Yet 'tis humbling for one who has been such a rover. 

Who has killed his twelve elephants ere breakfast hour, 
To be checked in his rooming and thus tumbled over 

Bjr a well'planted shot from Glentulchan's sweet fluwer. 
I never can think of the herds on their wooded hills 

Koving free and unscath'd, but grief does me devour ; 
But, pshaw ! I'm grown old and gray — love now my bosom fills. 

Ardent, strong, and most pure, for Glentulchan's sweet flower. 

Oh ! would she but wed me, I'd sell Kattabool^, 

Kooroowakk^ I'd settle upon her as dower : 
My evening of life I would rel'sh most truly 

With her who was once of Glentulchan the flower. 
Oh! how happy I'd be with my dear Mrs A II way 

In the wilds of Glenbrain, in our heathery bower ! 
I would fish, shoot, and stalk, and make love in no small way 

With her who was once of Glentulchan the flower. 

Should the gled of adversity round us e'er hover, 
Like a poor wounded bird to my bosom she'd cower ; 
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« 

There she'd nestle in safety till i1anf;er was over, 
And then be as gay as my Glentnlchan flower. 

How our dear darling babes we with kindness would smother ! 
How they'd shield us in a^e should misfortune then lower ! 

How proud they would be of so faultless a mother 
As Jessie ! no longer Glentulchan's sweet flower. 

And when grim old Death, of all terror divested, 

Should have lured us like dicky birds into his power, 
All calmly we'll sleep, a<< if we from life rested, 

Or had faded, mown down like a Glentulchan flower. 
No tablet we'd need, for our memory would clin>{ fast 

To our dear children's hearts until their last hour ; 
And when they went hence we should be ns a thing past. 

Nor cared for so much as a Glentulchan flower. 



EPIGRAMS. 

THE EMPEROR OP THE PREN'CH 

Traced to the Eve of Creation, 

Napoleon's great ancestor. Eve, was made 
From Adaui's ribs (that nearest to his heart) ; 

Eve therefore, was the first, it may be said, 
Who rightly bore the name of Bony-part, 

THE PAN ANGLICANS. 

Pan Anglicans they call themselves, indeed ! 

To join the pseudo Greek Church they desire ; 
I warn the simpletons to take good heed 

Not from the Pan to fall into the Fire. 

AN ARCHIEPISCOPAL BON MOT. 

•'Tlie Dubliners," cried Whatley, *'are most fickle — 
To-Day they run for sermons, just to tickle — 
Their ears ; and then — I add with deepest sorrow — 
They thoughtlessly for novels rush To-V1orrow." 

{Day was a ce'cbruted preacher ; Morrow, a circulatiu 
library proprietor.) 



THE CHAPEL OF EASE. 

Pert Miss Grace asked the BiHhop of Oxford one day, 
*• Why do girls go to church ?" ** Why," he answered, "to pray. 
** No ; they go for the sake of the hymns, if you please." 
"Then," said he, " thi?y should go to a Chapel of He's,^ 
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Quid Nunc I Quid Bides ? 

*'Prrty," asked Sir Georjje, on gaining knowled^je bent, 
*' How l«»nj^ may one a ' qMid o' Imccy use ?" 

In vain the question round the table went, 
Till one replied, ** ju^it as long as you chews/ 



GLENALMOND. 

Vide^t ut alta stet nive Candidum 
Glesalmosd . . . gelaque 
. . . constiterunt acuto. 

C«dd ifl the clime at the Arctic Pule 
An<l the Antarctic ; yet, apon the whole, 
Gienalinond is the coMest place I know — 
Winter and Summer they have Frost ami Snow. 

(The name of the Sub-Wanleu was Frost, and the Doctor 

Snow. 



AGNES MARSHALL, 

*fi5 ETTEll known in the literary world by her maiden 
J^ name, Agnes Marclibank, was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1846. Her father and mother were both 
descended from ancient Dumfriesshire families. 
Shortly after the birth of his daughter, Mr 
March bank removed from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
and became traveller to the Messrs Clapperton. 
On the eve of leaving their employment, in order to 
become a partner in some tweed mills, he was drowned 
in the ill-fated ship " Orion." Her mother then 
removed to Moffat, where the subject of our sketch 
was brought up, and where she learned to love the 
Southern Scottish Highlands, about which she has 
written so lovingly and gracefully in song and story. 
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The family having subsequently rcnriOYed to Edinburgh, 
she was married to the Rev. George Alston Marshall 
of Bevv Castle, Cumberland, who died at Croydon in 
1881, while in charge of Mount Park Free Church, 
Greenock. She then again found a home at her mother's 
house in Edinburgh. 

Much stricken by the sad death of her husband, Mrs 
Marshall's health suffered, and she had to rest for some 
time. To endeavour to amuse herself, she began to 
" scribble weak lines," as she termed them, and was 
surprised, yet encouraged, when she saw her first 
attempt in print, which she had sent to the editor of 
a popular weekly. In 1883 she was awarded a prize 
in the People's Journal Christmas (poetical) competi- 
tion, and in the following year she was again success- 
ful — this time for a story illustrating Scottish life and 
character. Since then she has written many poems, 
as well as serials and sliort tales in People's Friend^ 
King's Own, (fee. She owns that she has had '* hard 
work and many failures," but she feels that, on the 
whole, " the worst is past. Mr Stewart, editor of the 
People^s Friend, and the late Mr Wylie; of the 
Christian Leader, said *go on' when I would have 
laid down the pen. I have not done great things. 
Perhaps I began too late. But, as Carlyle says, * it 
is better to build a dog hutch than dream of building 
a palace.' " 

It is evident from her cliarming volume of character 
sketches, " Some Edinburgh Bohemians " (Auchtcr- 
arder : Tovani cfe Co.), as well as from her other short 
tales, that Mrs Marshall is in the way of becoming a 
popular story-writer. Her range of sympathies is 
wide, and her literary style — thougli natural, easy, and 
heart-reaching — is finished. She evinces strong 
intellect, affluent fancy, fine moral strength, and a 
knowledge of human character, which she can depict 
with pathos and humour as occasion presents. Both 
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ia her prose and poetry, raciness of idiom and a 
correct and extensive acquaintance with the Doric are 
manifest. From her little volume recently published 
by Messrs Tovani — "Songs of Labour, Home, and 
Country " — we give the following selection of her 
verse, of which a high authority has said that it is 
suffused with genuine poetic feeling, a genial humour, 
and a gentle pathos, with at times a rousing patriotic 
strain. 

OOR BURNSIDE. 

There's a bonnie wee bit biirnie that rins close by oor toon, 
An' trees ^rovf tliick on ilka side, wi' liranches hanging doon ; 
An' niony a tryst'n been held, I wow, by hearts now parted wide — 
Just about the darkening at oor buruside. 

The samrner wind sighs saftly in among each leafy tree, 
An' the burnie uturiunrs low and sweet, and star!) cnnie oot to see 
The bonnie lads and lassies, wha wad fain their coortin' hide, — 
Just aboot the darkening at oor burnside. 

And women folk forgather an' tell owre wi' muckle glee, 

Sae mony clush-ma-clavers, an' it's a' Hween you an me ; 

O could some folk but hear the wives, I duot they'd hae less pride — 

Just aboot the darkening at oor burnside. 

The auld come leaning on their staff, think on the past and sigh, 
And listen to the niurmur i>' the water parsing by, 
Jt seems the only freen they've left in' a' tiie wari' wide 
Just aboot the darkening at our burnside. 

O far o'er hill an' dale, I wow, and far beyond the seas, 

There are longing hearts at evening that would fain be 'neath the 

trees, 
And listening to the burnie as when, with life untried, 
They wandered at the darkening at oor burnside. 

THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. 

wealth and fame are but a name, 
And aft they bring you noucht but sorrow ; 

Whiles high degree's a penalty. 

Ami Prince's sons may beg or borrow. 

The truetit joy's without alloy, 

Ad' never gi'es ye cause to mourn ; 
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Wr wife atul wean I envy nane, 
In my wee cot ayont tlie burn. 

What thonp^h I rise while dewdrop lie*? 

Unilried upon the jrrass -^nd gowan, 
And day V»y daj' work as T may, 

Till Ptrength wears d«»ne and grey hairs growin*. 
There cornea guid oheer in ilka year, 

There's pleasures ccune at ilka turn — 
Wi' wife and wean I envy nane, 

In my wee cut ayont the burn. 

Upon the hills my heart aft thrilln, 

The lonely sheep aft hear me singin' ; 
For beauties lie in earth and sky— 

Auld Scotland's sangs to my mind bringin' ; 
Content am I to live and die, 

Wi' pleasures such as fools may spurn ; 
Wi' wife and wean I envy nane. 

In my wee cot ayont the burn. 



LTMPIM' KATE. 

Limpin* Kate cam' o'er the lea. 
An* blithesome face, I wow, had she ; 
Aul' John keeked roon the hoose en' to see 

The lass that got the siller. 

** If I be auld I hae nae ties, 
I'm elder and a laird likewise ; 
0, lassie, tak' and ne'er despise, 

John o' Girshaw, the miller." 

But Kate laughed oot and said "Na, na, 
An' auld man wud be snne awa' ; 
And micht spend or he gaed it a'. 
For nursiu' tak's some siller." 

The smith keeked frae the smiddy door — 
A thing he never did afore — 
Richt after Kate, and then he swore 
He'd put the question till her. 

"Nfl, na," said Knte, •* I ken your plan, 

1 little need a thriftless man, 
Ye'd let the smitldy fire out whann 

Y^'d get ;ne an* my siller," 
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The weaver rose frae oot his thrumR, 
An' doon to Newton Carse he coinen. 
Draws in hi'n cliair and hechs antl hums, 
And ghiwers as he would kill her. 

Btit Katie was nae feared, no she, 
Even when he said, "Ye maun tak' wie, 
Or I'll hlaw oot my brains and dee ;" 

She thoucht, "He wants my siller." 

And then she said, " What's a' your haste ? 
Ye ne'er thocht I was to your taste ? 
Ance, when Kate needed help the maist, 
Ye were richt saucy till her." 

O tnony a ana cam' coortin' Kate, 

But aye she saiil, " Ye come ower late ; 

An' aul' maid's is a blessful state 

When she has got some siller. 

"The weaver snne would seal my doom, 
The smith would leave my pouches toom ; 
And a' my life would be in ^loom, 
If ance I wed the miller. 

" Na, I'll just entl as T began, 
I've gat the wit o' ony man — 
I'll tak' the comfort while I can, 
0' my wee bit t»' siller. 



OOR WAG-AT-THE-WA'. 

my aul' mither dee'd in the year '39, 
An' mony a sair day I've had o't sin' »yne, 
But still I can mind o' the cauld winter day, 

She said, " Fare-ye-weel, Jamie,'' and slippit away. 

1 sabbed and grat, but still through it a', 

I heard the saft tick u' our wag-at-the-wa'. 

When I got a man's wage and married oor Jen, 

We took up our hame in a butt an' a ben, 

Oor wants were but sma*, if oor purse was but licht, 

The pre$(ent wan joyful, the future was bricht ; 

Sae blithely it ticked then, that Jen said, " Cowes a'! 

It sburely is leeviu', that wag-at-the-wa'.'' 

Then bairns cam' toddlin*, and shoutin' vvi' glee, 
And drawing us closer th^ir mother an' nie, 
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Six braw IaiIr an' la^Ries to inak' ua sae crnnne, 
And fill wi' their voices oor canty wee house ; 
Hon we lanched when we«» Johnny, the floVr o' them a\ 
Said, ** Feyther is't speakin', the wa^'-at-the-wa' ?" 

Then cam' darkpr days fu' •»' trouble and pain, 
And it ticked softer muftic like some ond refrain, 
An' the liooae wan as quiet ns quiet could he — 
For the bairns were a' laid 'neath the aul' ehu tree ; 
An' Jen she gaed neist the last o' them a' 
And left me nae freen but my wag-at-the-wa*. 

Away ? am I dull ? Av I'm lankly and sad, 
But still in my heart I am thankful and ^Iftd, 
For that gift of God — which we ii urtals call love — 
The Kift of the Highest, the Father above. 
It wlnxpers the hope that I'll sutie see them a* 
When ye sound my release, my nul waj^-at-the wa'. 



JOHN SMITH, M.D., LL.D. 

f^OHN SMITH, M.D., LL.D , F.R.C.S., and F.R.S., 
^^ Edinburgh, is one of the gifted coterie of medical 
" makars " whose happy productions grace the beautiful 
volume of *' Lays of the Colleges " (Edinburgh : 
Maclachlane & Stewart, 1886). The "Lays" consist 
of a collection of songs and poems by members of the 
-^sculapian, Medico-Chirurgical, and other professional 
clubs in Edinburgh. One of the distinctive character- 
istics of Edinburgh consists in the social meetings of 
its professional — more especially its medical — clubs, 
some of which are upwards of one hundred years old. 
The Koyal Society Club, the Hound Table Club, and 
the " Monks of St Giles," are also unique in their nature 
and quaint in their constitution. " The chief object 
gf ec^cb f^wd JvU of tliera^" it is said in the preface to the 
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volume of " Lays," '* is the relaxation and emancipation 
for a few hours, at stated periods, of their members 
from tlie strain and care and anxiety of professional 
life; and the privileged guest or visitor at any of their 
Sj'mposia invariably leaves with regret that his name 
is not upon the roll of membership. All such favoured 
outsiders — besides a host of others — have from time 
to time expressed ji wish to become possessed of certain 
of the songs they may have heard or the rhymes to 
which they may have listened at these festive gatlier- 
ings. The object of the publishers has been' to supply 
this want. All of them have been written for pastime, 
not for show ; it never was contemplated when they 
were originally penned that they should ever meet tlic 
public eye, or face the trying ordeal of literary criticism. 
Each of the little knot of friends wrote to please him- 
self, and amuse or entertain his companions, while any- 
thing like literarj' achievement or renown was neither 
sought for nor expected." With the exception of 
James D. Gillespie, M.D., &c., the subject of this 
sketch is the most extensive contributor to the pages 
of " The Lays," and he is the fifth of the group who has 
a place in this work. Born in Edinburgh in IE 25, 
and educated at the Edinburgh Institution — an 
academical school then, as now, of considerable note, 
Dr Smith entered the University Medical classes 
and took the degree of M.T). there in 1847, at the 
same time becoming a licentiate of the Ro^'al College 
of Surgeons. He was subsequently elected 

Fellow of that College, of which he afterwards was 
President and Vice-President. During the eventful 
years of 1848-49-50 he visited the Hospitals of 
London, Ireland, and Paris, a time memorable for the 
ravages of cholera and fever, and the progress of the 
French Revolution. Dr Smith devotes himself entirely 
to dental surgery — his father having been a well-known 
^X\d successful practitioner in that line. He many years 
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ago received the appointment of Surgeon Dentist to the 
Queen in Scotland ; instituted the first course 
of Lectures on Dental Surgery nn the Eoyal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and founded the 
Kdiuburgh Dental Dispensary — now merged in the 
Edinburgh Dental Hospital and School. He is one 
of tlie examiners of the College of Surgeons, and for the 
triple qualification of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Edinburgh and the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of* Glasgow, as well as Dental Examiner 
for the diploma of L.D.S. Ho had also the honour of 
having the degree of LL.D. conferred upon lihnliy the 
University of Edinburgh. For very many years Dr 
Smith has " acted as Secretary to the two celebrated 
medical clubs of Ediaburgh already mentioned — viz., 
tlie " iEsculapian *• and the Medico Chi rurgical Club," 
vihere many of the songs written by himself and the 
other members first saw the light. At the Edinburgh. 
Angling Club (popularly' known as tlie "Nest"), of 
which Dr Smith was for some years Vice President, 
several of his other songs and poetical effusions found 
their origin. He has been for many years a member 
of several of the amateur musical societies of the 
Scottish capital, in some of which he holds office as 
President. 

In the sketch of Mr J. A. Bijrgs in our Eighth 
Series reference was made to Mr Biggs as a pupil of 
Dr Smith, " dental surgeon to the Queen, a man of 
rare genuis, and a distinguished scholar, painter, and 
sculptor, who has not only soared to the highest at- 
tainable position in his own profession, but thrown 
honour and lustre upon it as President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons." He is thus essentially man}*- 
sided, for, in addition to holding numerous public 
appointments of a highly honourable nature, he, in the 
midst of the labours and anxieties attending his dis- 
tinguished professional career has repeatedly afforded 
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evidence of a highly cultured taste for the execution of 
paint in J? and artistic work. In addition to the 
"throwing off" of occasional songs and poems — " as a 
mere amusement and relaxation " — his bright and 
sprightly literary' genius is proved conclusively when 
we state that he was the author of several of the most 
successful and amusing of the Edinburgh pantomimes 
as well as other dramatic works. His poetry shows that 
he is not only a man of fine literary culture, but also a 
brilliant humourist; and the following, from ** Lays of 
the Colleges," prove his possession of a vein of clear, 
sparkling humour, and the ring of true melody. Tliis 
is often seasoned with good-natured satire, add, when 
need be, keen and sarcastic wit, in which we find 
revealed the poet's eye and the artist's taste. 

"QUACK, QUACK, QUACKERY." 

Air— ** Jim the Carter Lad." 

This song refers to Quackery ; ft thtng tlnit's not so bail, 

Since nowhere elne so many perfect cures are to be had, 

Each one from every malady will make you quite secure. 

And should it fail, another's quite prepared to work the cure. 

For nervousness, or listlessness, or blood lessness, combined 

With any other somethingness, a remedy you'll find. 

Which cures your gout, removes your corns, your whiskers helps 

to grow 
Sets up your liver, oils your joints, and makes your juices flow. 
Quack ! quack ! keep it up, there's no disease so had, 
But fifty perfect cures for it can any day be had. 

For such as have hysteria and flatulently belch, 
What pill is there that can compare with those of Widow Welsh ? 
Or should your skins he pimply or your stomachs be at fault, 
Theie's Mr Eno tells you that the remedy's Fruit Salt. 
If suffering from headaches or from pains about yonr spine. 
Against such dispensations now you need not long repine. 
Sensations of such nasty kind will never more be felt 
If you will only wear a proper sized Magnetic Belt. 
Quack ! quack ! keep it up, &c. 

From warts, vertigo, sneezing, hiccup, trembling of the nerves, 
A Pulvermacher chain, you'll find, effectually jireserves ; 
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While if into your head yon feel your blo«vl inclined to roam, 
It*8 checked at once hy u^ill^ an Electric Sniall-tnotii Cunih. 
iSnppose that from your oaniuui tiie hairn l>fgin to drop, 
Or that yonr lockn t^et snowy in a way you'd like to stop, 
MacaR^ar Oil, or Mn^ Allan, famous o'er the world, 
Will clothe ytiur ncalp with auburn crops, got up and nicely curled. 
Quack ! quack ! keep it up, &c. 

Specific balsams for bronchitis or a common cold 
Are found in Powelln Atiiseed and Horehound, we are told ; 
While, should your dental apparatus be on the decline. 
No end of grinders you may save by usin;; Floriline. 
Should corpulence )M)ur figure jeopardise, no matter what 
Yonr size may be, a remeiiy you'll find in Anti-fat ; 
While there's idd Jacob Tow nsend, ready from your blood to prove 
That his Sarsaparilla every poison will remove. 
Quack ! quack ! keei) it up, &c. 

Perhaps yon are a£B[icted with dynpepsia or bile. 
Then what you need is plainly Norton's Pills of Camomile ; 
While, if von wish to take a ride to Khi%a, you will Hud 
A box of Cockle's keep you clear in Itody and in mind. 
And lastly, slioidd tuberculosis of you ^et a hold, 
You know that by the hiRhest testiinoidnls we are told 
}Iow any one, at any time, its ravages may foil, 
While in the liver of the corl we find De Jongh's Brown Oil. 
Quack ! quack ! keep it up, &c. 

You've Holloway with pills and ointment, Lamplough with saline ; 
You've Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and all kinds of chlomdyne ; 
Ytm've antiseptic soap; in fact, there's not the sliuhtest doul.t 
The way to live's to swallow every new cure that comes out. 
The doctors think for sep'rate ills h sep'iate cure's required. 
But they'd soon change their mind vre\6 they by quackery 

inspired ; 
For here, though mres le many, yet the (system that's disclosed 
!.'«, each one singly cures all ills however n.uch opposed. 

Quack ! quack ! keep it up, &c. 



THE CLINICAL EXAMINATION. 

Air — "The Queen o' tlie Loudens," or 
** La«t May a biaw Wooer." 

I was jist aboot smoored wi* a kiltlin' cough, 

Whitk at times was a fair suffocation ; 
An' the sounds o' my voice were sae wliee/in' an' rough 

I was thocht for till be in an ill situation. 

Till be IP an ill situati n, 
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1 Rpeiretl at my doctor Rif ever I'll menil. 

When he Raid 'tvvHM \\U recoiiiinendation, 
At the Royul Iiihrniary I mu1«1 attend 

There tae mak' o' my state a wtrong representation, 

Tae !nak' a strong repieitentation. 

They tell't me the place was hraw buskit and new, 

That for condiirtti it }Ut was perfection. 
An' that IM he attended by some bonnie don, 

VVha'd he there tae dae everything at nty direction, 

Dae unythiug at my direction. 

Sae T cam' to the yett in a cairt aman' straw. 

An* was ^ann to connnense my narratt<m, 
But afot-K 1 conKl speak 1 was whiskit awu', 

An ye'll see for the purposes of iiliibtration. 

The parpose of illustration. 

The professor neist day cam' an' gied me a look. 

All' at ance wi' profound admiration, 
lie clerkit me doon in a large narrow book 

As deservin' a clinical examination, 

A clinical examination. 

I was proud at what seemed sic attention an' care. 

Till I fand to my Rreat consternation. 
That it meant I was fixed in a week, less or mair, 

For experiments an' as a mode o* probation, 

To serve as a kind o' probation. 

A cnrran o' callants wi' paper an' pens 

Cam' in for their ediHcation, 
An* the doctor sets ilk ane tae see if he kens 

Whilken pairt o' my system's in inaist perturbation, 

Whilken pairt U in maist perturbation. 

They surrounded my l)ei1, an' they pu'ed aff the claes, 

Then glowered at my haill conformation ; 
An' inspHckit me a' frae the head to the taes, 

In the first place tae see I had nae malformation, 

Tae see I had nae malformation. 

They measured my stammick and knappit mj skid. 

An' speired gin IM ony purgation ; 
Was I nervish, or deaf, or rheumatic, or blind. 

Or whether my habits required reformation. 

My habits required reformation. 

Ane said I was pushon t wi' owercomeo' bile. 
Some blethered o' degeneration ; 



Says a Rlib-srabliit loon whan I happened tae smile, 
** He's deleerit, it's plain, an' needs incarceration, 
It*s plain be needs incarceration." 

My liver, my kidneys, my lungs an' my heart, 

They disparaged without reservation ; 
'Deed they spake wi' contempt aboot every pairt 

That exists in my bodily organisation. 

My bodily organisation. 

They houpit my freens wad allow gin I de'ed, 

A hit post-mortem examination. 
Fur my thrapple in speerits they a' were agreed 

Micht be useful tae show as a class preparation, 

Tae show as a class preparation. 

Ilk threipit my case tae his mind was quite clear — 

Whilk tae me was but sma' consolation ; 
For they differed sae tnuckle it made it appear 

I was ailin' o' everything in combination, 

0' everything in combination. 

Then I rose frae my bed, an' T said I was cured, 

For I felt that a continuation 
O' the scandalous treatment that I had endured 

Wad hae brocht a man's days tae a quick termination, 

My days till a swift termination. 

• 

The doctors, the medicine, the nursing, the meat, 

I maun aye baud in high estimation ; 
But I'd raither forgae them an' dee on my feet 

Than submit till a clinical examination, 

A clinical examination. 

PHIL McKEOWN'S PIG. 

Air— ** The Bold Dragoon." 

Twas Phil McReown lived at InnistroguA for many a year, 
An' had a pig whose history maybe ye'd like to hear. 
Regard in' bow it lived an' died, an' what was heard of it there- 
after. 
Sure ! she was the handy pig he was proud to stbramp the country 

after. 
Whack ! Hurrish stadh anish ! she'd hear from Phil McKeown. 

A vagabone by name o' Terence saw the pig wan day. 

An', unbeknown to Phil, the blackguard stole the beast away ; 



An' niver a one suspectit him till wanst be touIJ about the 

mattber, 
For 'twas just a common pi^, 'twas, an' Terence looked a dacent 

cratbnr ; 
That was the circumstance that bothered Phil McKeown. 

But, barrin' bein' a tliief, this Terence was* a dacent bhoy, 

So takin' that same pig began bis conHcience to annoy ; 

An' so the priest he thouglit he'd ax the anierit way to absolution, 

For the thought o' what he'd done was disordherin' his constitu* 

tion : 
Sorra wonder at it, after robbin' Phil McKeown. 

Thin, says his reverence in a word, the first thing to be done 
Irt to re^itore the pig to Phil, and when ye have begun 
To show ripintanee in that way, I'll see if ye can be forgiven ; 
For it's not a stolen pit; that the likes of yex ouuht to be bavin' — 
Worse still an animal that's tuk from Phil McKeown. 

Oh ! murdher thin, says Terence, ye're too hard uoon me now. 

For to restore that pig to Phil would bate me anyhow ; 

More by token that the crathur's killed, an' salted too,^ an' cooked 

an' atin. 
Sure I scraped the pig myself, an' I've ever since been on it feedin', 
Worse luck, for knowin' it was fed by Phil McKeown. 

Says the father, If the pig ye've killed an* ate, av coorse it's plain 
Wan other way of restitution only does remain — 
An' that is, pay the price of it, an' send the same to Phil to- 
morrow, — 
For his heart was en the pig, an' considherirV that, might cure his 

sorrow, — 
Savin' ye're a murdherin' thief, thin, pay poor Phil McKeown. 

Ye're snakin' of no easy task, says Terence to the priest. 
For if I'd had'the price of it, d'ye think I'd steal the beast ? 
An' buyin', anyer liverence knows, U sinful wid an empty pocket; 
Besides, ye (/(«riminibir, family pigi are niver in the market ; 
Phoo ! divil a chance I had to bvy from Phil McKeown. 

Then, says the priest, when wanst yer dead, the pig an' Phil 

McKeown 
Will stand fominst ytz, an' ye'll hear him claim it as hi? own ; 
An' 3'e'il hear the poor dumb crathur spake, and charge ye wid 

yer mane tranaactitm. 
For she had gahreol fiinse, an' was just the pig for Kuch an action 
What will ye say then, when ye meet bould Phil McKeown ? 
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Sure, father denr, Bays Terence, now yu've set my iijinJ at ase ; 
For if the pii; he there^ as ye've jiiist huuI will l)e the caRe, 
I'll plaze ye ail, for to McK^^own, wiii a blettxin*, hacic I'll give her, 
Sayin\ There's yer thunJerin' pig ! -Now Hhe's alf ujy hands au's 

yoars for ever ! 
That B bow I'll pacify the pig au' Phil McKeown. 

CALLER OU'. 
Air — ** Ca' the Yowes to the Kaowe?." 

Caller Ou' really now 
Are at sic a price, 1 trow, 
They may jnHt as weel no £row, 
Gin they be dearer ! 

Tliem we used to get lang syne 
Were as cheap as they were Hue, 
An' the pick't anex were divine, 

But thir were dearer ! 

Then a hnnder ony day 
For a shilliu' ye niicht hae, 
Nuu for ane ye'll tip|)ence pay, 

Can they be dearer ? 

• Eatin' them frae aff a creel, 
Vinegared and peppert weel. 
Ma le ye aye the hungrier feel, 

Wae's me, they're dearer ! 

Wakin' echoes far an' near, 
Fisher jades ye nae niair hear, 
iSkirliu' in the moonlicht clear, 

I^oo that they're dearer I 

Ilka morn their empty shells 

Marked some houffs ye'll mind yourselU ! 

Ou them fond remembrance dwelU, 

Wae that they're dearer ! 

But while water fills the sea, 
Sparklin* in the sunlicht hie. 
My heart's winh sail ever be 

They'll no get dearer i 
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JAMES DONALDSON GILLESPIE, 

MHO was perhaps the most beloved and respected 
of his day among his medical brethren, died 
in ICdinburgh in December, 1891 — the descendant of 
several generations of gifted and esteemed physicians. 
The salient points in his character, and the important 
incidents in his bright, cheerful, and many-sided life 
are given in a loving and appreciative article by a 
writer in the Edinburgh, Medical Journal^ from which 
we glean the following details. Dr Gillespie was born 
in Edinburgh in 1824, and was the son and grandson 
of two much-esteemed medical men. Like the Mac- 
lagans, Woods, Inglis, Bells, and others, the Gillespie 
family kept up, and still maintains — in the son of our 
poet, Dr Alex. Lockhart Gillespie — the professional 
succession, fatlier handing down to son, generation 
after generation, not only the familj' practice, but the 
traditions of professional probity, courtesy, and con- 
duct which were so well maintained in the career of 
the subject of this sketch. His father, Dr Alexander 
Gillespie, was once President of the Ro^^al College of 
Surgeons — the friend and counsellor, as well as the 
doctor, of many of the old Edinburgh families. In 
his names, James Donaldson Gillespie perpetuated the 
name of his uncle, the founder of the great palatial 
hospital which bears his name. The whole career of 
our poet shows that he was a gentleman as well as a 
surgeon, and a man full of kindness and charity to the 
poor, the old, and the friendless. Having been 
educated at the Edinburgh Academy, Gillespie, at the 
age of seventeen, began to study medicine, and in 
1843 was appointed a dresser in the Royal Infirmary. 
Soon after he became assistant house surgeon in 
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Professor Syme^s ward. In 184.5 he graduated M.D., 
and held the post of one of the Presidents of tlie Royal 
Medical Society. He was appointed Surgeon to 
Gillespie's Hospital in 1848, and in the following year 
was elected assistant surgeon to the Koyal Infirmary 
— an office entailing much work, but affording valu- 
able experience, assisting all the surgeons at their 
important operations. For fifteen years he was one 
of the acting surgeons of the Royal Infirmary, retir- 
ing; in 1871, when he was appointed one of the con- 
sulting surgeons. After leaving the active service of 
the wards and operating theatre, he had niore time to 
devote to family and consulting practice, and the last 
twenty years of his life were full of good work given 
to a large and influential circle of patients, who were 
also his attached friends — his humour and kindness 
often helping more than drugs. In addition to his en- 
grossing practice, he was aii active official in connection 
with many public and highly honourable posts. 

Gillespie was not a voluminous writer, though he 
had a ready pen and a quick wit. No man was more 
niissed than he from that inner escoteric circle of 
Edinburgh medical life — its dining clubs. One of the 
oldest, he was also one of the most valued of the 
** -^sculapians," and no dinner was complete without 
a song or two, a speech, and a great many puns from 
Dr Gillespie. For many years he was a leading 
member of the ** Medico Chirnrgical Club." His 
songs were mostly his own words, and often his 
own music. In connection with the '* Harveran," he 
on one occasion delivered a clever and interesting: 
oration upon "Medicine in Shakespeare." Shortly 
before his death, he resigned his office as one of the 
Court of Examiners, which he had held from 1861 — 
fulfilling the delicate and onerous duty with much 
wisdom and courtesy. But the work, to the regret 
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of his colleagues, was too trying for his failing 
strength. His last public appearance was at the 
annual dinner of the College, where he exhibited all 
his wonted cheerfulness and desire to make the guests 
happy. 

THE MARRIAGE OF THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
Air.— The Market-Place of Inverness "—A Strathspey. 

Have yon heAnI in newn, 

ApfMit ta crate Macoallum Morrh, 
How hiH son dud chose 

To knock at Windsor Castle door, 
And ask ta leddy Queen, 

Her Hochter fair lionise to wed, 
Beka<*e site dud not mean 

To have a German Prince instead . 
Victoria asked hum in to tea, 

Vowed she lovetl ta kilt and Higldandi*, 
Saiil her dochter he might see, 

Ta sweetest flower in Britain s iblands ; 
Rang ta pell, and called her down 

From ta n»yal nurserie — 
She wore a Ganiphell tartan gown. 

As au anniversarie. 

Chorus — Cam ar a shee vnrrh, 

Ha prie an dhu. Ha prie an Neanach, 
C tin ar a^shee varrh, 

Prie nia niou, a ca shin caillach, 
Ui^nuepagh ha leHh ush haiuh, 

Uhqueftagh sma stilgh, Gleulivat. 
U.<f|ue, U'^que, Ur«qnei>agii. 

Ham i shaw, Glenli\at. 

Ta Quepn, she left ta pair 

To talk apoot their love and troth, 
Went up ta Castle stair. 

That all alone they might be potli. 
Ta Marquis, he was ^lad. 

And anked Louise to play and sing, 
Threw off his pelted plaid. 

And danced with glee ta Highland fling 
His dancing ut was very coot. 

He covered several times ta puckles, 
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Snnpt his finders as if wood 

Or niggers' bones was in his knuckles. 
Louise brouf;:ht ont a inutchkin flask, 

. With whisky plied ta " willing Barkis," 
Tuli his courage rose to ask 

WuU you have ta Marquis ? 

Cam ar a shee varrh, &c. 



'Twas on a Tuesday morn, 

A prood day for ta house A rgyll ! 
Ta Princess wediled Lome 

At Windsor Chapel in noble style. 
Ta Queen sat on her throne, 

Wuth all her children standing near, 
Some idgh, some leetle grown. 

All praying for their sister dear. 
Ta leddiea almost eigha-ty^ 

Was dressed oot in ta height of fashion ; 
While nobles, priestfi, and laity 

Was there, ta pride of Britain's nation. 
Ta service, ut was not performed 

By ta Bishop of Canterbury ; 
But Campbell's piper all hearts warmed 

Wuth his chanter merry. 

Cam ar a shee varrh, &c. 



Now Lome and his Louise, 

As I've been told by high John Brown, 
Have crossed ta stormy seas 

Ta represent the British Crown ; 
And they liave been received, 

As is, whatever, John's opinions, 
Which ought to be pelieved. 

With welcome in there large dominions ; 
Where ta natives, I've been told. 

Go naked, and don't wear ta kilt 
To keep them from ta bitter cold. 

Which is more worse than in Glen Tilt ; 
And only wear small bits of gold 

Stuck through their ears and in their noses, 
To make them look more fierce and bold, 

As John Brown supposes. 



k 



Cam ar a shee varrh, <&c. 
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"TA GLENDALE CROFTEKS." 

A NEW VERSION OP THE " PHAIRSHON." 

It waas some men of Skye, 

Who in their thochtn resolvit 
To seize ta hulls so high, 

On Sassenach devolvit ; 
They swore that to their Clan 

Ta land py richt belongit 
Unteell py Eeng1ee^llman 

Their ancetitcrs were wrongit. 

Chorwk, 

Oi^h, oigh, Ciichullin morrh ! 

Oi^h, oigh, Ben Bealloch Blaven ! 
Troat schaw, MacPlackie, vorrh 

Ta Dhaioul, vee arr starrvein ! 

Ta Glendale crofters rose, 

And told ta Tormore shepherd 
Hiif days were near a close, 

His poddy would he peppered 
Uf he deed not withdraw 

His sheep from VVaterstein hull ; 
Perhaps hn deed not knaw 

His death it micht pe painful ! 
Oigh, oigh ! &c. 

These threats they frightened much 

Ta frail old man, MacDiarmid ; 
So he retired from such. 

In case he should be harmed. 
Macdonald took his place, 

Put he more worse waas treated ; 
They made hum run a race, 

And then his person heated. 
Oigh, oigh ! &c. 

Ta Court now interfered. 

And sent a process server ; 
But hum ta crofters skeered. 

They met hum with such fervour. 
They swore no Court of law 

Could keep a plackfaced wether 
From eating fat he saw 

Of Waterstein's fine heather ! 
Oigh, oigh ! &c. 
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Put law miipt pe opeye<1 

In all ta Pritiah Iriland-* ; 
'i'hre« crofters were diMtiiayed, 

And came sitoth from ta Highlands. 
Ta Judi^e who tried ta case, 

He waas a man of ceience, 
If oust you saw Inn face, 

On hum you'd have reliance ! 
Oigh, oigh! &c. 

It waas a famous trial — 

Ta trustee prosecutors 
AVould not admit tlenial ; 

Ta crofters were freepootcrs. 
Rohertson 8poke their cause 

As counsel ; Graham Murray 
Waas chose to find oot flaWH, 

Ta wutnesses to worry ! 
Oigh, oigh ! &c. 

It waas a oiclit to see 

To make your heart peat softer, 
Ta Dean of Facultee 

Defending of each crofter. 
Hit* soul was in his work, 

Hnmsell from Skye descendant ; 
He tried on every quirk 

To wun for ta defendant ! 
Oigh, oigh ! &c. 

He said ta evidence joint 

Of Shon and Neil Macpherson, 
Apnot ta case in point 

Gave quite a deefferent version ; 
Pesides, they claimed ta land 

For Phairshon, their forefather, 
Who drank ta flood up, and 

Waas thocht to spoil it rather ! 
Oigh, oigh ! &r. 

Ha also said Macleod 

Could prove his richt of action. 
It ought to pe allowed 

Because of his extraction.* 
His kith were Clouds in Skye 

When Noah chtsed each rafter ; 
And when ta hulls got dry 

Ta Mac waas added after ! 
Oigh. oigh ! &c. 

« jf; may be seen in the Legend of Montrose that the Clan MacEach 
were CbiMren of the Mist ; in like umnner the Clan Macleod were 
CbilcU-en of the Cloud, and of at least as ancient on{,^n. 
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At length ta case came on 

Pffore ta First Diveesion ; 
Ta Chiif>tice Cheiieral fihone 

In giving thi^ deceesion : — 
'* Mee lads ! ynu're in ta wrong, 

Ta jailor he ninst tak' ye, 
Put he won't keep yon h»ng — 

You were miRled hy Plackie ! " 
Oigh, oigh ! kc. 



THE SALMON' AND THE CART WHEEL. 



ARGUMENT. 

The author, when fishing in the river Ailovt, near Aiisaig, was playing 
a salmon when it managed to squeeze itself under a cart wheel which 
was lying at the bottom of a deep pool. 



When a southerly breeze 

Whistled soft through the trees. 

And gently was swaying the yellow-haired crops, 

I took out my rod 

From its sanctum in quod. 

And examined my reel, my ferules, and tops ; 

For I was bent on catching a salmon 

In Ailort's dark waters near far Arisaig, 

Though Duncan, my gillie, swore he thoupdit it all gammon, 

And *' She'd much better gae oot and stalk ta red stag.'' 



I fished the big pool 

Where, his courage to cool. 

They once a Lowland policeman had dipt, 

But got not a rise. 

Much to my surpiise. 

Though an hour and a half its broad surface I whipt. 

So I reeled up and sought a rough running stream, 

A few yards or so further up on tiie water, 

Where oft I had seen a salmon'8 fin gleam. 

My thoughts still deeply intent upon slaughter. 



IL 
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I next obaiifced my fly, 

DeUrmlnerl to try 

The bright yellow tip from a gold pheasant's crest, 

And made its tail twirl 

Where the deep eddies curl 

Hound a sunken rock where a fish loved to rest. 

He rose with a plunge and geized the gay lure. 

Then tuined and went down to digest it at leisure, 

With a jerk of my wriat I had my prey nure. 

That moment was an age of most exqtiisite pleasure ! 

He rushed here' and there, 

Tossed himself in the air 

To try and break off from that treaclierous fly. 

But hirt efforts were vain, 

Though my gut got a strain, 

For 't was only single and not triple pi}*. 

As exhauhted he lay I was reeling him in. 

And Duncan had gaff out to give him a prog, 

When towards a deep hole he again made a spin. 

And there he got fixed as if tied to a log. 

I thought he was lost. 

As, the head of stream crossed, 

I sought to peer into the depths so profound. 

And at length saw my line 

He had managed to twine 

Through a cart wheel that lay in the deepest part drowned 

The fish lay beyond with his nose on the wheel. 

Fur he had not got purchase sufficient to break : 

So Duncan ran off to a cow-house to steal 

For a laudable end a duuble-pronged rake. 

Wading up to his middle 

He sotm solved the riddle, 

For with rake he contrived the wheel gently to raise, 

With a whirr of delight 

The fish fled out of sight, 

But still he was on. in fisherman's phrase. 

The wheel was pulled out to the shallow, and then 

Both rod and line passed through it soon were set free ; 

And shortly thereafter a fish of pounds ten 

With sea lice upon him lay dead on the lea ! 

LILLY. 

When all around was dark and drear. 

And winter felt oo chilly, 
I MouKht a heart my own to cheer. 

And found it in my Lilly, 
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I tliouglit too many years were spent 

In relihacy silly, 
So with a tlutterin(( heart I went 

And abked the hand uf Lilly. 

Oh ! some may love mere pretty flowers, 

The ro0e, the daffodilly, 
But I would chose for Copid'H bowers, 

The modest blooming Lilly. 

The ladies used to say T was 

Too apt to dally dilly. 
But now the blame's wiped off, becanse 

I am engaged to Lilly. 

I own I've flirted in my life, 

And often got doux billets^ 
But never thought upon a wife, 

Till reading notes from Lilly. 

1 went and sat down by her side. 
Her cheery heart said ** Will he ?'' 

'Twas then I wooed and won my bride 
And plighted troth with Lilly. 

And thou}jh our path in life may be 
At times both rough and billy, 

All sublunary care will flee 
Away when shared with Lilly. 

Ami when the night of life draws near 

I'm Kure it murtt be stilly, 
I'll have, my parting soul to cheer, 

The fond true love of Lilly. 



.^r-t-r*-! 



JOHN CHRISTIE 



T|7n| AS born at Perth in 1845. His father, who 

\L\H was foreman in the Perthshire Advertiser^ 

removed to Airdrie when John was about eight years 

old, and as soon as he was able, the boy was taken as 
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an apprentice to his father. Having served his time 
in Airdie, John went to Crieff, where he followed the 
printing trade for some time, his father afterwards 
going to Toronto, Canada, where, after a residence of 
ten years, he died. From Crieff, the subject of this 
notice went to (ilasgow, then back to Airdrie, whence 
after a short stay there, he removed to Blairgowrie ; 
stayed there for a year or two, then gave Perth three 
years of his attentions, returning finally to Blairgowrie, 
where he has been some twenty years in charge of the 
Blairgowrie Advert iner office. 

John is a bright, sparkling companion, a wit and 
humourist, and a general favourite with everybody. 
The amount of literary w^ork he has done is not 
voluminous, but indicates clearly enough that did he 
care to exercise his faculty for such more than 
he finds opportunity for doing, he could take a 
respectable place among the ** minors ** of the day. 

NOO JUIST FANCY THAT! 



Jake M'Criick, I can vouch, was a weel-beha^ ed lad, 
Tho' some folks triainteened he was gann to the bad ; 
My dnvy I'll tak', he gained naethin^ frae what 
His ueebors said u' hiui — no<s juist fancy thai t 

Jake stayed 'inang a lan'-fu' o' din-rait<in* runt:), 
An' he gned oot an' in aH if aye in the stiuntH ; 
Ne'er crosned words wi' ony, no even Meir Phatt 
Wha lived in the attic — uuo, juitst fancy that ! 



Jake kept his ain counsel, an' wrocht hard a' week, 

An' Kirst Jenkins declared she ne'er heard the chield speak, 

Tho'ae nic' • • * 

He passed 



Tho'ae nicht, in the close, she cam' owre him apquat, 
id on an' Buichered— " noo, juist.fancy that !" 



ft 



It's as weel there was nane o* them kent what I'll tell, 
Or Jake's life wadna been worth the chap o' a bell ; 
He was up to the een-holes in love wi' Jess Spratt, 
An' coorted her nichtly— noo, juist fancy that ! 
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N»o, JeRs was a buxom, kind-hearted ynang qnean, 
An' Jake thocht a Kweeter fluuer ne'er blushed unseen : 
But I've heard gossips say she had een o' a cat, 
Au* her nose studied dtrunomy — noo, fancy that ! 

We seldom see mots soom in our ain kale, 
Sae Jake thocht hio Jess was o' kimmers the wale ; 
He speirM her ae nicht wad she come for a «hat 
An' a walk iu the niunelicht — noo, juiat fancy that ! 

An' this happy pair, liukit arm-in-arm 
Held doon Lover's Loan, to the stile near the farm, 
To a qnate cosy nook, an' as doon the twa sat, 
The uiune popped iu ahiut a clnd — noo, fancy that ! 

Jake spak lovin' words to the lass by his side. 
An' Kpeired was she willin' to be his sweet bride ; 
iiis heart 'gaiuHt his feckit gaed pit-a-pit-pat 
When Jess answered teasiii'ly — " Noo, fancy that !" 

Ere lang J.ike'ti persuacion gat Jess to say Yes ; 
Then he kianed her, an' kissed her — Oh my, what a kiss! 
The mune keekit oot juist to see what was what, 
But stune hid its face again — uoo, fancy that ! 

They're married langsyne, an' Jake ca's Jess his duck, 
Au' Jess ue'tr saw a hero like Johnny M'Crnck ; 
'J hey've eneuch an' to spare to keep boiliu' the pat, 
Au* twa red-cheekit bairns — noo, juist fancy that ! 

THE AULD SUMMER SEAT. 

There stands in oor yaird, in a neuk 'neath a tree, 

A wee hooHie, fast gaun to decay. 
Where, in Hummer's sweet blink, licht'hearted and free. 

The schule-lmirns aften did play. 
Its memories will cling to me a' my life thro'. 

Like dim phantoms they come and retreat : 
'Twas there ae calm gloamin' I won Jeaunie's heart, 

Ay, there, in the auld summer seat. 

My faither an' mither, on summer's lang e'en, 

Wad sit an' reca' their young dayf). 
Till the Htaro twinkled honnily in the blue lift. 

An' the binlieM had stilled their sweet lays. 
They're noo baith awa' — my mither gaed first, 

All' my 'faither pined sairly to meet 
Her in Heaven, wha he cheriHhed on earth, a/3 they sat 

In the rose-Umntled auld summer s^at.' 



I 
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The birdies twit*twitter amanpr the prreen leaves, 

Ffae the roaes the been sup tlieir fill, 
The sun ftuiUes as cheerily on the sweet spot 

As when we were bairns at the schtile. 
I feel dowie at tiiiiep, as wakefu* I dream, 

My heart fills, an' I'm sair like to Rreet, 
Ah in fancy I see the auld folks sittin' there 

While we jinked roond the aald summer seat. 

My Jeannie's ta'en bame, an' I aft sit an' think 
I wad like to be wi' her uo there ; 

I'm waitin' until the Great Faither commands 
My Hpirit to flee thro' the air. 

My bairns a* are scattered, but what need T care. 
Some day, I am hopefu', I'll meet 

Them in far brichter lands than we boa»t o' doon here- 
Then fareweel to the auld summer seat. 



KISS AN' CUDDLE. 



Wee Josie noo to bed maun Ranpr, 

Gome kiss an' cmldle, kiss an' cuddle ; 
I'll croon my bairn a bonnie san^;, 

An' cuddle in a bosie. 
The sleepy bird sits on your l)roo. 

An' fain wad steek thae e'en sae blue, 
Shoon an* sockies aff I'll pu'. 

Warm feetie an' be cosy. 

Ae keek at waukrife stars ahnne, 

Then kiss, an' cuddle, kiss an' cuddle ; 
See, yonder cloud rins to the muue. 

To tak' it in its bosie. 
Noo pray that guardian angels bricht 

May hover roun' your cot this nicht, 
An* wanken you at mornin' licht, 

Wi' cheekies ledau' rosy. 

'Tis sweet to press his wee, saft cheek. 

An' kUa an' cuddle, kitts an' cuddle ; 
Oh, canld wad be this warld an' bleak 

Without his mammie's bosie. 
He dovers ower, his haun* in mine. 

Pure love an' faith twa hearts combine, 
In silent prayer I now resign 

To Heavenly care my Josie. 



JOHN Cttillfetlfi. 2So 

OOU NAN'S A TWALMONTH AULDfiR. 



The j'ear was geyan far advanced, 

Eichty*f<)ur near filled its Kpati, 
1 daiinered not, an' on my way 

I met an aiiid, anld man. 
I kent 'twas Tempua at a ulance — 

Hid dresH was sans fal-al-der, 
Wi* af^e hii« beard was onaw-white, yet 

I tliocht he'd luukit aulder. 



*' Here, Maister Tune, a word wi' ye : 

Wliat'd this ye've been ab<iot ? 
Your ongauns, travel where ye will, 

Are sure to fin' ye oot. 
Ye needna hiii^' your heid at me — 

Ye're hiaiiied for hein* baulder ; 
Heard ye the newn? Your Um ! This day 

Oor Nun's a twaluiunth aulder ! " 



'* I ken, I ken." his Timeship said— 

His throat cleared wi' a cough — 
"There's some I've made ower auld to live, 

Sae had to shuffle off 
Their mortal coil." But for oor Nan, 

I kissed her cheek an' tauld her 
To happy he this joyous day, 

Sin' she's a twalmonth aulder. 

" Ah me ! " he sighed — in thoclitfu* mood 

He straik'd his lang white beard — 
** There':* mony a stripplin' in their teens 

This day laid in the yaird." 
But in a trice he brichtened up — 

'* I'll in my airms enfauld her, 
Secure frae this warld's Kcaith, until 

Nan's fiiony a twalmonth aulder ! 

** The rosy bloom is on her cheek, 

She's blythesome, tri^, an' bonnie, 
Her ruby li^is are sweeter far 

To pree than choicent honey ! " 
Auld Time then gar'd his lips play smack, 

As Nan he thus extolled her ; 
An' poured oot blessfu's on the heid 

That is a twalmonth auldeF» 
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" I'll leave ye noo : I've trudged alang 

din' e'er the warl' began ; 
Aince only was I fashed wi' love, 

Aince was! yonnjc as Nan. 
Sin* then 'tis mony a lang, lang year, 

Wi' age my love grows caulder ; 
Bnt I maun to the warl* proclaim 

That Nan's a twalmonth aulder ! *' 

Wi' that the auld carle turned aboot — 

I wa« wae to see him gaun ; 
Spnt iu his loof, an' gripped his rung 

Wi' shakin', nervous haun. 
*Wa' do<m the gate he spies a crone, 

He raised hisstafif an' called her : 
** Heard ye the news ? Hurrah ! This day 

Our Nan's a twalmonth aulder ! " 




ARCHIBALD STIRLING IRVING, 

'JITnj HOSE " Poems," edited by the Rev. William 
V\l^ Murray, M.A., were in 1886 published iu 
two volumes by Mr Andrew Elliot, Edinburgh, was 
born in the Scottish capital in 1819. His father, John 
Irving, W.S., was the intimate friend of Walter Scott 
— ** the prosperous gentleman" referred to in the 
Waverley novels, and son of George Irving of Newton, 
whose grandmother was Sussanah, the beautiful 
Countess of Eglinton. Young Irving's mother— a 
daughter of Colonel Lewis Haj', who was killed under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby at the landing of our troops in 
India — died early, and he was left to the care of 
servants, which may, it is suggested by his biographer, 
partly account for his shy, retiring disposition. Having 
a delicate constitution, young Irving was unable to 
follow any regular profession, but devoted himself, 
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when health permitted, to the concerns of literature. 
He made himself abundantly familiar with the Latin 
classics, and became intimately conversant with the 
more distinguished British poets. Possessed of a 
remarkably retentive memory, he could repeat some of 
the longest poems in the language. Keceiving a 
handsome annuity from his father, he resided in 
several of the more interesting localities of Scottish 
scenerj', some of which he celebrated in verse. He 
published anonymously, in ISil, a small volume of 
" Original Songs." Gifted with a fine poetic nature, 
as he grew in years he became so slavishly attached to 
the Pluses that he neglected other opportunities of 
preferment ; and in the course of his musing formed a 
strong attachment for a beautiful and talented young 
ladj- — Helen Laing, daughter of the minister of Crieflf. 
His biographer informs us that barriers interposed to 
hinder* their union. Circumstanced. as Irving was, it 
became impossible for him to marry for some time. 
Consequently', an engagement, of several years' stand- 
ing was followed by a brief period of married life, 
owing to his early death. Bitterly was this felt by 
his young widow, who, we are told, was one of the 
most devoted and affectionate of wives. Her wailings 
over his loss are said to have been tender and holy ex- 
pressions of affection, like those of -<Dante over his 
beloved Beatrice. There was great similarity in tastes 
between the youthful pair. In his descriptive pieces 
regarding her — in what we may term the poetry of the 
heart — he gives expression to sweet and holy affec- 
tions, and strong admiration of her amiable qualities. 
All through his writings allusions crop up that make 
tlie reader feel that he wrote under the impression 
that he would early be taken from her.; and in the 
last lines penned by him he thus expresses himself in 
prospect of the desolateness of her situation — 
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" Thongh silent wrapt in death's dark sleep, 
I'll neither Hee nor bear thee weep, 
Yet tears my nightlv pillow steep 

To think thy lilooin 
How care will waste, and anguish deep 

Thy peace consume." 

At the early ago of thirty-three years (in 1851) he 
died, blasting all his hopes of fame. The peculiar cir- 
cunnstances and early death of the young poet impart 
a certain pathos to his writings. From boyhood 
Irving evinced a taste for poetry, which he cultivated 
to good purpose — excelling in particular in descrip- 
tions of scenery; while an extensive acquaintance with 
the classics gave him a felicity of expression and a 
good couimand of language. He showed philosophical 
reflection and a truthfulness of expression which 
enabled him to descnbo whatever objects came before 
his mind's eye with great clearness and perspicuity. 

THE RISING MORN". 

All red with liai»te, with dewy brow, 
See ! wliere the morn c<>inert dancing; 

O'er yonder IuIIa, tiie snattere<l streams 
Aod rocky scars bxiglit glancing. 

The lark ahore, with warblinvr note, 
From heaven's blue arch is singing, 

From flowery thorn and golden broum 
The linnet's song is ringing. 

The glasAy rill, with silent stream, 

Down through the creases guilies, 
The primrone springs in scented knots 

Beneath the haztrl bushes. 

Far glitt'ring throngh the grassy vale, 

The vale all white wi' dainieti. 
The river rolls hU wand'ring flood 

In many winding mazes. 

Oh that ihon wert beside me here, 

Dear friend, life'n only treasure, 
How brightened then were every scene, 

How doabled every pleasure 1 
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BEAUTY'S POWER. 



It U not in mere beauty's power 

To raipe a lasting flame. 
Without perfume the fairest flower 

A slight regard would claim ; 

The beamf> of beauty coMly play 
Around the impa8i«ive heart, 

If mind lend not itn living ray 
Affection to impart. 

When roses from the cheek are fled, 
And years thine eye o'ershade, 

TItv gentle soul shall round thee shed 
Those lights that never fade. 

Pure as the moon, whose silver ray 

Adorns the wintry night, 
And warm as summer's genial ray, 

Diffusing life and light. 



CROWNED WITH MYRTLE. 



Crowned with myrtle and with roses, 
Come divine Erato, come, 

Where the maid I love repose«. 
No note of thy lyre be dumb. 

Bid thy light and flying numbers 
From those eyes of laughing li;:ht 

Cliase the dewy feathered slumbers, 
Say that 'tis no longer night. 

Tell her how the morn, to meet her, 
Trippeth on the purpling lake, 

And thy fa v 'rite lark, to greet her. 
Doth his upward journey take." 

Say that Spring, fair virgin beauty, 
Spreads for her the ro«y feast ; 

And the sun, to pay her duty, 
Leaves his gold towers in the east 
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ALONG THE BAY. 

Fr »m heaven's high porch 

Miirn waves her torch 
Wi' goMen streaming light, 

The waters smile 

On Arran's isle, 
Whose peaks rise dark as night. 

Then come, dear maid, 

Till evening's shade. 
Returning, warn us home ; 

Along the Bay 

The summer day 
Let us delighted roam. 

The fresh'ning bree/e 

Sweeps o'er the seas. 
White curls the rolling deej) ; 

We'll wade o'er 

Thy shelly shore. 
And climb the wave-woin steep. 

Let Fortune lower, 

We'll scorn her ])ower, 
And live one day of love; 

For, oh, to me 

It's life wi' thee 
The livelong day to rove. 



'•=^' 



ROBERT CRAIG MACLAGAN. 

T^R R. Craig Maclagan, Edinburgh, son of Sir 
it' Douglas Maclagan, noticed in third series of thjs 
Avork, is another of the genial and gifted medical 
gentlemen whose clever and racy poetical productions 
adorn "College Lays.'* He is an AI.D. of Edinburgh, 
and a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. Dr 
Maclagan is not, however, now engaged in practice. 
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I AM A DOCTOK. 



I am R «l«>ctor, as yo»i know, mfb, 

And 1 have made the trade to iiay, 
If you wutdd like, the way I'll shuw, itira, 

At once without delay. 
But on honour now I he^ that 

You'll proniiHe ine you'll never say 
I Rtick it on, I stick it on 

The Utile bill at Chri^tma8 day. 

I ^ot a nobby little brougham, nrn. 
With which in state I sweep the ntreet, 

And then a nobby little grouui, sirs, 
To oet upon the high box seat, 

And though within a little circle 
Nu doubt my modest practice lay, 
1 stick it on, etc. 

My coats are always made in London, 
In the most tip-top shop in town. 

My shiny boots no time is spared on, 
My kids a rather lightish brown, 

jMv waistcoats washed so smooth and faultless. 
My trouxers Oxford mixture grey, 
I stick them on, etc. 



I'm most particular, of all things 
About my shirts and my white ties. 

You'd ne'er believe that in such small things 
The road to certain fortune lies. 

And though your laundress Khouhl be greedy 
And through the nose she makes you pay. 
Just stick it on, etc. 



I dote upon the little children. 

And with the worst I get along. 
If kind words and sweeties fail, then 

I've even tried a condc song. 
But if they're rough, and pnll me much about 

In a too '* sweet and childish " way, 
I stick it on, etc. 
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When ray patients physic swallow, 
Il'8 mostly very hot and Ktrontr, 

Fo" bnre if marked effects don't follow, 
The dooe in certain to be wrong. 

But for aqua pump to certain folks 
With Bpiritus lavandulse, 
I stick it on, etc. 

A decent dinner invitation 
I never ain known to decline. 

Unless to my intense vexation 
I am elsewhere en^as'ed to dine. 

Then I make a ceremonious call, 
For which my patient friend must pay, 
I stick it on, etc. 

Of conr««e t<»bacno I don't care for, 
And snuHiiig is not very clean ; 

The very slightest touched with liquor 
I'm glad I never yet was seen. 

But then for all the^^e deprivations 
There is a reckoning on the way, 
I stick them on, etc. 

I try to he all things to all men, 
I try to none to give ofifence. 

And I always base my practice, when 
I can, on common sense. 

And so I've never found excuses fail. 
Though I'm hald and getting grey, 
To stick it on, etc. 



KING SOLOMON. 

King Si»lomon, in days of j'ore, 
Had many prucioHs things in store. 
Of wisdom — which he prized the most — 
Complete possession he could boast. 

And so he sought — 'twas right he shoulJ- 
What is on earth the greatest good ; 
But only left this legacy 
To us, that all is vanity. 

Though woman'rt smile enhance each joy 
Your pleasure still contains alloy. 
Who seven hundred wives had, he 
Says every thing is vanity. 
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Nor perfect pleasure find we can 
In wine that glads the heart <if innn ; 
For lau^hter'n mad, and inirtli folly, 
And both of courtte are vanity. 

Of ftnn{;s friend Sol. at leant wrote one, 
Or he had not been Djivid'a Hon ; 
A family failing 'twas you see, 
Since song is also vanity. 

Shun sensuous joys and work the brain. 
And profit with yonr pleasure gain ; 
Much study niakeH the fiehh weary, 
Says Sol., and ail is vanity. 



^.jr* 



DONALD RAMSAY, 

H NATIVE of Glasgow, a poet who had spent the 
greater part of his life in America, and who 
came to his native country on a visit, died shortly 
after landing at Liverpool. The circumstances which 
followed this event were very touching, and are thus 
recounted by Mr D. AValker Brown. 

About the middle of August, 1892, Mr Eamsay, 
accompanied by his wife and daugther, set sail for 
Liverpool. Two days before gaining that port he took 
unwell, and when lie landed on the shores of the 
Mersey he was conveyed to the residence of the captain 
of the vessel which carried him across, and with whom 
he was acquainted. Making no improvement, on the 
advice of the doctor, he was taken 'to a hospital, where 
he died on the 6th September. His wife, after com- 
pleting all the arrangements for trans-shipment of the 
body to the other side, set sail for Boston in order to 
prepare for the reception of her liusband's remains 
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when they should arrive. After her departure it was 
found that, owing, it is presumed, to the cholera scare 
existing at the time, even had the body been embalmed 
and cased with all necessary care (the latter precaution 
by this time had been taken), it would have been im- 
possible to carry out tlie wislics of the widow. Word 
was sent her, and the intelligence came back that as 
the deceased had no relatives in this coimtry, the offi- 
cials of the Rosebery Burns Club, Glasgow, were to be 
asked to see to the interment of the remains in his 
native place. Needless to say, such an appeal to 
brother Scots on behalf of one who, while he lived, was 
an honorary and much interested member of their 
club, received every respect. Tlie body was accord- 
ingly sent on to Glasgow by the U.S. Consul at 
Liverpool, and, just about two months after his death, 
all that remained of Donald Ramsay received the last 
respects of his friends, when he was laid to rest in the 
Southern Necropolis. 

A somewhat remarkable circumstance took place 
just half an hour before the burial. At that hour an 
old employee of the late Mr Ramsay, newly arrived 
from Boston, called on a member of the Rosebery Burns 
Club, and, to his surprise, heard of his late master's 
death, and only reached the cemetery in time to see 
the coffin lowered into the grave, but with the melan- 
choly satisfaction of having assisted at the ceremony. 
The late Donald Ramsay, while a youth serving his 
apprenticeship to the printing trade in Glasgow, 
wrought under the same man, who, in later years 
— such are the ups and downs of life— became a servant 
of his old apprentice. 

Mr Donald Ramsay, says Mr John D. Ross in his 
" Scottish Poets in America," was a native of Glasgow, 
having been born in that city on March 12th, 1848. 
His father, Donald Ramsay, was a native of Islay, and 
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his mother, Flora Cameron, of Morveru, Argyleshife. 
His father served as a ploughman in his early years, 
but on settling in Glasgow he had to content himself 
with an inferior position in life, yet, strange as it may 
seem, managed to bring up his young family on a 
salary of fifteen shillings a week. The son's earliest 
recollections were of Ghisgow Green and the buttercups 
and gowans which he was wont to gather there. 

Mr Ramsay's school days began in his seventh year, 
and terminated ere ho had reached the age of ten, 
when he started as the boy -of-all- work in the establish- 
ment of J. W, Robertson, tfe Co., valentine manu- 
facturers, and in this vray became a printer. Then, as 
now, there were numerous second-hand book shops in 
Glasgow, and he, by and bye, became a regular 
frequenter of them. It was seldom he had means 
to purchase such books as he took a fancy for, but he 
sometimes picked up a cheap copy of Shenstone, or 
Thomson, or Prior, and in this way soon became pos- 
sessed of a good collection of standard works. It was 
also during this period of his life that he began to 
court the muses, and he frequently sent a song or 
sliort poem to the Penny Post, then in existence as a 
weekly in Glasgow. Like many a dabbler in literary 
wares he used to say, " My happiest days were those 
in which I waited in anticipation of seeing my lines in 
tlie * Poets Corner.* I was afraid to have my name 
appear, and signed myself * Clutha ' so that my com- 
panions could not tease me, and I had all the pleasure 
to myself." In 186G Mr Ramsay went to Dublin, 
thence to Liverpool, working in each place for some 
time at his trade. In 1868 he concluded to try his 
fortune in the new world, and so set sail for New 
York. After landing in New York he proceeded to 
Boston, where he remained till he took his last un- 
fortunate trip to the old country. Mr Ramsay was 
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senior partner in tlio Heliotype Printing Company, 
Boston When ho died he was vice-President of the 
Scots Charitable Societ}^ Boston, in which association 
he had always taken a deep interest. 

We give some poems from the pen of the late 
Mr llamsay. The first is a genuine outburst of love 
from the heart of one of Scotia's sons, wliose deepest 
feelings are stirred by the Auld Scotch Sangs and the 
memories which they bring. *' Love's Whisper '* the 
reader will find to be a genuine love lyric, handled 
with the deftness and delicacy of true art. 

JEANNIE BELL. 

Fair Jeannie Bell ! a pweet braw lass was she, 
As ever stept upon the fresh gieen gfraAS ; 

A happy innocence sparkled in her e'e. 
An' her sweet voice nae birdie's could surpass. 

At early morning on the dewy gowan lea. 
When scent n' hawthorn filled the halmy air, 

An' happy warblers sang frae ilka tret^, 
I aft aid sit and wait for Jeannie there. 

The hark o' Rover told me o' her comin', 
An' owre the brae like morning sun she cam', 

Wi' some sweet time she felt a joy in hummin', 
An' at her feet a snaw-white wee pet lamb. 

I felt the glamour o' her witchin' glance ; 

She smiled and i>a8:<ed, but did not speak to me, 
For I was shy, and only looked askance, — 

Happy to meet herou the gowan lea. 

O, Thou / Who dwelUst beyond earth and aii% 
To whose great law subsei'vient are all pawers ; 

I thank thee tfiatl've seen a form so/air^ 
So angd'like, upon this earth of ours. 

The summer passed, the flowers a' bloomed and diej, 
The blast o' winter shook the leafless tree, 

I wandered pensively by flowing Clyde, 
But bonnie Jeannie I couldna' see, 
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I longed to see the pweet return o' Springy, 
The plea^iing snuhhiiie an' the fresh green grass, 

Frne ilka tree to hear the hiriU a' sin^% 
But uiair than a', to see tuy bonnie lass. 

My hopes were crnshed, for soon the tulincs sprea d, 
My Jeannie fadeil, died, and was nae mair ; 

I could iia greet, I only bowed my head, 
An* turned awa, wi' something like despair. 



Wi' (>ad, sad hearts they laid her in the clay. 
An' lingered lang till uloamin' shadows fell ; 

Wi' lanesome hearts they hameward bent their way, 
Nae mair to see their bonuie Jeannie Bell. 



When h' were gane I stood beside the mound, 
Forget that kirkyaird scene I never can ; 

J bowed my head in sorrow to the ground, 
A truer tear ne'tr fell frae cheek o' man. 



POEM. 

ADDRESSED TO THE LATE DAVID KENNEDY, THE FAMOUS 
EXPONENT OF SCOTTISH SONG AND STORY. 



The " Auld Scotch Sang-.," I lo'e them weel, 

Sae tender and sae real, man, 
They touch our heart an' mak' us feel 

As only Scots can feel, man ; 
They wauken thochts o* ither days, 

An' ttceneti oor childhood saw, man. 
Again we wander ower the braes 

In Scotland far awa, man. 

Again by Glyde'i) sweet banks sae green. 

Or thro' the silent grove, man. 
At gloauiin', wi' Home bonnie Jean, 

In memory we rove, man ; 
An' then their witty sparks o' fire 

Oor very xouls they rai^e, man, 
Frae Life's puir diggin' in the mire, 

To sweeter, brighter days, man. 
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THE DAISY. 

Last night, while holding converse with a frienJ, 

A man of rare intelligence and worth, 

He beckoned me abide, and smiling, said : 

** I'll show you something which perhaps you know. 

He then produced a volume, pocket-worn. 

And, opening it, displayed between the leaves 

A wee red*tipped daisy culled afar. 

In claitsic Hehi in Scotland. What was it 

That uiade him prize this little foreign flower ? 



A hundred years ago the ploughman, Burn?, 
Laid waste a little daisy in the earth ; 
But there arose fmrn out the poet's soid 
A sympathetic prayer — showing the bigness 
Of a human heart that sympathised 
Even with a modest daisy crims<m-tipped. 
And HO we hold the little flower up. 
And look at one of God's wee instruments 
That toach the chords of tenderness in man, 
And make us feel that we are moital all. 



LOVE'S WHISPER. 

Someliddy whiupered to me yentreen, 

Somebody whimpered to uie ; 
And my heart gaed a fl-itter, and flew awny clean 

As somebody whiitpered to me. 
And the rose that I fand in my tangled hair 

Was a token o' love I ween. 

An airm gaed roun' my waist yestreen, 

An nirm sae "(trong an true ; 
An' [ laid my heid ou his breast yestreen, 

For, what couM a puir thing do? 
An' my heart in hi.-* foiever mair, 

An' naething will cotne between 
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ARCHIBALD CAMK RON, 

HUTHOR of several small collections of poems, in- 
cluding ** An Invalid's Pastime,'* " Musings in 
an Infirmary Ward," &c., (London : Wj-man & Sons, 
1878,) is a native of Edinburgh. He died in the Infir- 
mary, Dartmouth, in 1887, after having been an inmate 
of that Institution for about tlu'ee years. Replying to 
our enquiiies, the steward, Mr F. Croager, kindly in- 
formed us that the subject of our sketch was received 
under his care from the workhouse. He was described 
as a clerk, and was employed in that capacity by a 
firm of builders in the Parish of St. Pancras. The 
Rev. J. M. Macduff, LL.D., autlior of "Memories 
Of Bethany,'' and many other popular works, 
who \\as \ery kind to him, and with whom 
Cameron had a good deal of correspondence, informed 
us that he was a very poor patient, constantly confined 
to bed, but most happy and contented, "amusing him- 
self witli iiis versifications."' In the ])reface to his 
** Pastime," our poet informs tlie reader of the vol- 
un»e that " The effusions were composed to wile away 
the tedious hours consequent on long confinement to 
a sick room and sick ward. Bedridden and perman- 
ently disabled by rheumatism, the use of each limb 
gone, except the partial use of the right hand, lying 
on his back in bed, in a rigid state, with no prospect 
of a change — ou\y the cimnge that will come by death 
— the author, mider these circumstances, ventures 
before tlie public, not in the character of one aspiring 
to fame, but with tlie less noble aspiration of deriving, 
if possible, some sniall pecuniary benefit for his labours. 
The volume may, perhaps, resemble a small flower- 
garden, where weeds predominate, and ^vhere the 
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flowers are *few and far between'; however, when 
such is the case, the flowers when found arc generally 
more prized, simply because they are so scarce." 

THE SCOTTISH HOSPITAL. 

Let ithers oin^ o' noble deeila, 

An' praise their patrons or their creeds, 

I'll sing u' thee whose objec' pleads 

To a* the airth ; 
My Muse, thovieh drena'd in hainely weeds, 

Kecords thy worth. 

Pale, snffering* weeping on its bed. 
Has often had its pangs allayed, 
Sin' first benevolence arrayed 

That band o' brithers ; 
To lessen wi' their generong aid. 

The waes o' ithers. 

The mainoed, the blind, by thee are nursed, 
Whose fortunes are by pain reversed, 
* An' ;e wha cruel fate has cursed, 

Unlucky wretches ! 
An' ye wha rheumatis' has forced 
To limp on crutchef<. 

What numbers daily fed by thee, 

Scotland's bairns i' misery, 

Nae matter what their ilU may lie. 

Or what their grief ; 
Mak' poverty their only plea, 

They get relief. 

Tis no' like some association. 
That spiers ahoot yer ilk relation, 
What ye hae heen, an' what yer station, 

The pmooth-faced pack, 
Wha to the hundredth generation 

Wad trace ye back. 

Na, 'tis enench for thee to know. 
The present need, the present woe ; 
Ye dinna fash yersel a straw 

A boot the past; 
Yer only thocht's to ease the throe 

0' sorrow's blast. 
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S'!<illan Is no' a be^^'iu' nation, 
Nor eaxily scareil by trilYiilation ; 
She'il work her e'en oot for her ration 

0' daily l»reail ; 
It ne'er was for her the fashion 

To droop her head. 

But when sal pain'n reninrtieless whip 
l< hiHhin^ her ower heel^ an' hip, 
When she can win nor hit, nor nip, 

That awfir plight. 
When sickness hax her in his urip. 

An' hands her tight ; 

Tirt then auhl Scotia droops her head, 
An' iriMurns her independence fled ; 
Tin then for th»e my prayers are s.dd 
At iiiidniultt's ghioiii ; 
My parritch-pot withmit thy aid 
Wad aft be tooiu. 

May Rowden showers on thee fa*, 
Great Scottitfh Corporation Ha', 
An' may thy patrons ane an' a', 

All' ilka ane 
That hae to do wi' thee ava 

Be kept frae pain. 



KISS AND MAKE IT UP AGAIN 

Kiss and make it up agHin, 

What's the nse of strife? 
An^^ry words t^ive hirth to pain 

And help to shorten life ; 
Cheerfully, then, smile and make 

liapphiertt> your own : 
Misery hillows in the wako 

Of a sullen frown. 

The poisone<1 shaft wliich malice throws. 

Impelled by foul abu^e, 
lias the effect of woundinfi^ those 

Who most employ its use : 
Whereas, the cheering word that's kind, 

Impelleil by sympathy. 
Is the reflection of a mind 

Akin to purity. 
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Oft enmity, '118 sad to tell, 

U.surpa the social throne, 
Where love and virtue oaght to dwell, 

And reign supreme ahme ; 
A cross word or unmeant abuse. 

When anger holdi* the sway, 
Should not be made a mere excuse 

Fur strife from day to day. 

The little tender god of love. 

The sweetener of life. 
Hath never yet been known to move 

In company with strife. 
KixH and make it up again. 

Your lives in love employ ; 
A pound of malice will not gain 

One single ounce of joy. 

A PLEA FOR PUSSY 

I do not soar to giddy heights 
To flatter prince or king ; 

My theme is one of low degree. 
In Pussy's cause I sing : 

The sleek, fur-coated forager, 
Sly tenant of the hearth, 

A target for mischevous youth. 
Fond cause of childish mirth. 

What slanders, libels, cuffs and kicks 
Thick on her shouhlers fall. 

Things broken, stolen, or miiiJaid — 
Grimalkin's blamed for all. 

Her stomach must be wonderful. 
Such various things to gorge ; 

Tarts, jewels, jams, and crockery 
Are all laid to her charge. 

She sometimes scratches, and is oft 
P^ngaged in flerce combats ; 

Yet 1 ve heard of scratches given 
By other things than cats. 

'Tis just because she is a cat 
She cannot understand. 

The reason she one minute bitep, 
The next one licks your band, 
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Instinct, not reason, is her guiJe, 

Though oftentimes we see 
The case reversed — see reason err, 

And man the brute, not she. 

Ill-use her as you will, she shows 

No resentment strong ; 
Next minute »Ue is on your lap, 

Purring out her song.: 

Now cleansing paws, her toilet makeB, 

Now left ear, now the right, 
Ni»w with her tongue her velvet dress 

She smooths with all her might. 

Her company I'm sure you'll own 

Uepays a little care, 
The ti reside picture's incomplete 

If tabby is not there. 

With feline as with humankind, 

Kimlness is the power > 

That softens passion, kindles love — 

Let this be Pussy's dower. 



JAMES MATHER, 

HUTHOR of a volume of poems, of which it was 
said by one of its critics that it is a book 
calculated to make the reader " ia love with life and 
one with nature, ' was born in 1839 in the Carrat, a 
sheep farm in the parish of Eaglesham, Renfrewshire. 
The house stood on a feeder of the Cart, that rises 
from a moorland ridge north from Drumclog and 
Loudon Hill, and east from Lochgoin and Ballageich. 
When the subject of our sketch was about six years of 
age, the family removed to Bonnytonmoor, a farm on 
the north side of the parish. This farm adjoins, on 
the east side, the farm of Moorhouse, where Robert 



•" 
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Pollock, author of " The Course of Time," was born. 
Pollock composed a portion of his immortal poem in 
the dry year (1826) on the heathy heights and braes 
of Bonnytonmoor, in full view of " Scotia's northern 
battlements of hills." 

After attending the Mearns school, and working a 
summer or two on the farm, our poet went to the 
High School, Glasgow, and studied Latin for a year. 
Thereafter he attended the Art Classes in Glasgow 
University, and the Tlieological Classes in the Hall of 
the United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh. Mr 
Mather was licensed to preach by the (ilasgow 
Presbytery, was called to Langbank, and ordained 
there by the Paisley and Greenock Presbj-tery in 
1867. After nearly fifteen years' ministry there, he 
demitted the charge, and rested for a time. Resuming 
work, he was called to Dairy, Galloway, and was 
inducted there into his present charge by the Dumfries 
Presbytery in 1885. 

Mr Mather's volume — "Poems," published in 1892 
by Mr Alexander Gardner, Paisley — shows that he 
has cultivated the muse to good purpose, that he has 
read deeply, has travelled much, and been a keen 
observer. It has been said of him that he " possesses 
a well-stored mind and the power of appreciating 
Nature's beauties, and taking a deep interest in 
historic incident and legendary lore. Like most 
Scotsmen — certainly all Scotsmen who aspire to write 
verse — Mr Mather is a patriot, and whether his theme 
be Scottish scenery, or the heroes who did so much to 
make Scotland what she now is, it is everywhere 
apparent that he writes con amore. It would be 
incorrect, however, to suppose that his sympathies 
with Nature are bounded by the Shetland Isles and 
the Cheviots. His muse is wider in her flights, and 
the variety of subjects treated stimulates the interest 
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of the reader." To this we might add that on wliat- 
cver subject Mr Mather writes he ever shows the 
touch of true experience, a clear and deep insight, 
independent utterance, and facility of expression. 
Above all, he is clearly a genuine lover and a loving 
observer of Nature. 



THE RAVEN. 

A raven «at upon a tree, 

He croaked and croaked, Remember, 
And as he croaked he looked at lue 

As gh)un)y as November. 

Savfi I, My bird, what meanest thou 

To hasten on the shaihtw t 
I would enjoy day's kindly f^Iow, 

And 8' rayed through life's £reen meadow. 

Why fipeakest thou of bygone years 

Tiiat night has overt.iken ? 
For man soQicient sorrow bear8. 

Though none the past may waken ! 

And then he shook his dusky wings, 
And croaked out his remembern. 

Till sprang anew the vanished springs, 
And flamed the dying embers. 

" My kingdom is the mighty past, 

To me all powers surrender. 
For after xiinimer comes at Ia!«t 

The darkness of November." 

The budding tree bids thee begone, 

T hear the ma^is singing. 
The lark is soaring up alone, 

With joy the welkin's ringing. 

The raven shook his wings, and flew 

Athwart the face of morning. 
Until he vanished in the blue. 

Still croaking forth his warningi 
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MONT BLANC. 

Farewell ! thou royal mount, whose lonely rei^n 
I shared awhile in inid'day light and cloud. 
For thee the dawn first wakes, and on thy head 
Drors lij^ht as ointment pure, tit for thy state ; 
And after day has left the world beneath, 
A heavenly gloiy that conxumeth not 
Glows on thy snowy robe like heath on fire, 
Whose ruddy sheen keeps t^loomy night at bay. 

Thy state is changeless all throughout the year, 
No cuckoo voice reudnds thee uf the spring, 
No flowers a|>pear upon thy frozen breast. 
Nor well-springs warble music in thine ear. 

The shroud of death arrays thy awful form, 

Thou giant warrior of the mountftin land, 

O'ertaken by the snow-drift of old time, 

^^at frozen round thee hath become a ^rave. 

Wherein thou standrst. still alive at heart 

While death'rt cold arms and strong clo.te round thy ribs 

But though the snows of death come down on thee. 

And turn to iron pUtes from year to year. 

Ah if they would enclose thee Hrin and fa«t 

Within the gates of an eternal prison. 

With calm enduring strength thou bid'st thy time. 

In hope that as the ages wear away 

'i*he ice and snow will melt from ofif thy form, 

And death be gone, while nuKts that Eden knew 

llise up, and with the sunshine weave for thee 

The role of life that blooms on Scotia's hills. 

Now cheer thee with the voice of waters strong, 
Born of the icy death that holds thee fast. 
And with the thunder of the dreadful avalanche 
btfike thou the hours that speed thy day of jubilee. 

Thy winter time is long, but thou hast strength, 

So fare thee well ! to summer I return. 

For it is brief and coming winter long. 

But if our inward life like thine bp true, 

Nursed by the springs of love in Christ the Lord, 

We may not fear the icy shroud of death, 

Nor snowdrift of the ages wreathing round, 

But bide our time, assured of the day 

When all the might of death shall broken be, 

And o*er the ruins of his dismal home 

Shall immortality arise and sing, an angel fair. 

Like morn in May above the ruins of the night. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 

The Riin shone clear npon the bill, 

The bee sucked heather bloom, 
The air upon the bent was Hill, 

^^ur waved the bush of broom. 1 

The streamlet hurried down the brae, 

As if a race to win ; 
From rock to rock in showers of spray 

It fell into the linn. 

In dimples of the mountain lay 

The panting herds of deer. 
The sheep o'er hills afar did stray, 

By crags and lonely mere. 

On silken win^ the butterfly 

Flew softly, in the light, 
Kejoicin; 'neath the azure sky, 

With exquisite delight. 



Acrosi the warm and sultry ttky 

There came a troubled cloud, 
'Mid f^leams of fire it floated high, 

And shook with thunders loud. 

Upon a north wind swift and cold. 

It to the south did run, 
And with the face of darkness bold 

Came up before the sun. 

The fields grew dark, the echoes woke 

From tdtep in many a hill. 
Earth shook with every thunder stroke, 

And trembling ran each rill. 

Down came the rain npon the woods, 
Where crouched the timid deer, 

While on the moors the ruf^hing floods 
Swept past the sheepfolds near. 

The storm blew past, and shining clear 

The sun came forth again. 
And beamed on mount and moorland mere, 

Like pleasure after pain. 
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The rain-drops on the bended grass 
Like sprinkled silver laVt 

A wind across the fields did pass, 
And shook the drooping hay. 

The sheep spread far upon the braes, 
To crop the freshened blade, 

And sin^int; birds resumed their lays 
Within the woodland shade. 

The sun sped onward to the west, 
O'er hills and bowers of glee, 

And in a cloud of glory drebt 
He plunged into the sea. 



A CHILD'S FANCY. 

In thought I often walk the hills 

That crown my native spot, 
Where youthful vinions floating o'er 

Kndeared my childhood's lot. 

And where the shepherd oft was seen 

Within his plaid to fold 
The tender Inmhs, benumbed by frost, 

And JVlarch wir.ds biting cold. 

Then as the 8un*s glad beams did fall 

Upon the nearest height, 
I looked with fond and wistful eyes 

Upon that stream of light. 

1 longed to wander to yon land. 

Whose mountains stood afar 
Into the light of mcrn and eve. 

The sunshine and the star ; 

And thought my feeble limbs could tread 

The valley and the hill, 
And through the gates of glory pass 

Down with the sun at will. 

Into the mystic radiance 

Beyond the burnished cloud. 
And down into the pearl depths 

That sleep when winds are loud. 
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JOHN CAMERON GRANT, 

MHO is a direct descendant of several powerful 
Highland chiefs, was born near Clive's old 
fortress of Cuddalore, in Southern India, in the year 
1857, when our Eastern Empire was sorely shaken by 
the mutiny. He is the eldest son of Patrick Grant, 
Esq., late of the Indian Civil Service, third son of 
James Murray Grant, Esq., of Glenmoriston and Moy, 
by Elizabeth, second daughter of Donald Charles 
Cameron, Esq., of Barcaldine and Fox Hall. To any 
Scotchman, or, perhaps, we should rather say, to any 
Highlander, it is almost needless to particularise upon 
a genealogy which includes, among others, in direct 
descent tlie chiefs and representatives of Clans 
Cameron, Mathcson, Eraser, and Grant. At an early 
age Mr Grant left India, and after spending his child- 
hood in the Highlands, he was educated at Hugby, 
Clieltenham, and Christ Church, Oxford — spending 
much of his vacation every year in Scotland. From 
the University he proceeded to India, and after nearly 
two years passed there, he returned to England. Mr 
Grant has since spent an active and varied life in 
different quarters of the globe, and has visited nob a 
few of its less frequented corners. He has been con- 
nected, from their inception, with one or two extensive 
engineering and industrial works abroad ; has had to 
control large bodies of rough men ; and if experience 
counts for anything, he should be an authority on 
South American Republics, Revolutions, and " Lawless 
Law." 

Mr Grant's poetry is marked by a very wide variety 
and range of subjects, and in description he has pro^ 
bably few rivals. His phrasing of those cosmic 
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perceptions that come to all of us, is so vividly 
))icturesque that the veriest conrimoiiplaces of natural 
beauty are presented to us as novel. His genius is 
essentially suited to the lyrical method, and no one 
uho has read any of his works can fail to see in liim a 
]>oet of marked lyric gifts, added to >vhich he has 
decided imaginative power, and great literary facility. 
" Mr Grant^s muse,'* says one distinguished critic, " is 
capable of no mean flight, his mastery of the most 
complex forms of verse is easy and complete, and the 
strength of his imagination is balanced by the breadth 
of hissympathy." To sum up the utterances of a host 
of critics, in the words of a well-known writer in one 
of the chief literary reviews of the day commenting on 
Mr Grant's earlier works : " By his wealth of language, 
by his truthfulness, by his passionate interest in the 
human, by his indignation against national wrongs and 
private selfishness, by his religiousness — by all these 
sure and burning signs, Mr Grant bids fair to be a 
great poet." 

Mr Grant is an extremely rapid thinker and writer, 
and this, rather than want of thought, has now and 
again brought him under the critics' censure for 
occasional looseness of style. In the last ten years he 
has produced no less than seven volumes, includiog, 
"Songs from the Sunny South,'* 1882; *»A Year of 
Life, the Price of the Bishop and other Poems," 1883; 
"Prairie Pictures," 1884; "Bits of Brazil," 1885; 
" Vauclin and other Verees," 1887; "New Verse iu 
Old Vesture," 1889; "Poems in Petroleum," 1892. 
Mr Grant's first work, "Songs from the Sunny South," 
appeared in 1882, though we understand that most of 
the poems in it were written before the author was 
twenty one, 
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GOOD IN GRIME: 

[From ** Purely Personal— and Fn^jincLtary."] 

Whirls the npindle, poandd the hammer; both are G(m1*4« tlie 

force and Mkill.— 
I. who love the for^^e an<l factnrv, love the forest and the hill.^ 
Few know Nature more than I do : soiuewhat too I know of toil — 
As in moonlight on the waters there is poetry in ** oil.'' 
But a poet only sees it in them both, the greater part 
Think a sensuous 8upervidi*>n the true insight of the heart. 
In the cranki>haft and the piston we can follow Nature's haws. 
See the God that tintA the tlaixy, prompts the lion when he roars,. 
And the welded steel and rivet have their true poetic worth 
Full as much as have the liliex or the fairest flowers of eartli. 
From the workshop to the forest from the forest to the mart 
I have passed with equal reverence, everywhere have bad my 

part. 

Think what men have said about you in your praise or yojar dis- 
praise.— 
Utter not a fact offensive. YonW regret it all your days. 
Feel the tiuth Imil up within you, but, remember, if it boil 
Part of what is froth and fancy may o'erflow, aTnd spill and spoil 
Somethiui? that might pass for pleasant, therefore let your truth 

be just 
Something that is not a falsehood but secure from sla«h or thrust 



That mysterious antiseptic we call life should be so strong 
Tingling thro your veins and fibres, carrying with its stream 

along 
That which I may term ytmr manhood, that yourself should only 

know 
What is great, or gool, or glorious ; nothing little, mean, or low. 
If you kill, kill largely : l(»ving, love as largelv : if you hate, 
Let it be the hate of Heroes, not the spite of low estate. 
Low estate mark you of mental place not earthly, that is naught, 
I am talking here of something more than what is sold or bought. 
O be great at least in feeling, not parochial, bound or small : 
Feel that all men are yonr brothers, but remember that withal 
Ditterer brother fights with brother; still with this ledeeming 

trait 
That which wirks the war is madness not a low malicious hate. 

Let the railway curves go sweeping round the scaur and slope and 

hill— 
Lovlier looks to me the vallejr that the long embankments fill 
With the true steel path of friendship, pleda^e of peace that never 

faiU 



li 
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When the fish- platen link like lyrics the Iniifr epic of the railit ; 
And^ibe wires that stretch above tliem wake the silence of the 

wind, 
Sinf(iii;{ the eternal strophies of the progress of mankind ! 

Happ^ land where factory chimneys spring like palms into the 

air, 
And the shnttle swift and spindle twinkle to the furnace Klare ! 
Happy land whose hundred factories pronnHe plenty, wotk, and 

' peace ! 
Every poand of woollen woven makes the more the flocks 

increase : 
And for all the inky waterii, dyes, and refuse, primy Idack, 
Be yon sure that merrier dances some stream's crystal further 

hack. 
Nay ! I see them rnu together : that dark Jordan wafdies free 
From oiir pinched and Htarving fellows the dark dread of penury. 
You the Leper from Damancns ! Yoii, who scorn ur, yon will yet 
iHave to enter the black river, learn the use of toil and sweat 
1r a crown of honest glory, and what you call dank and foul 
Draws ittf darkness from the imperfect vision of the human owl ! 



SONG. 

I see thee in the nunlight, 

I feel thee in the flowem, 
Love, who art my one Ught, 

My dayopring thrti* the showers. 
In e\ery dimpled wavelet 

That dances round the Bay 
Your smile shows still, as it ever will, 

Like a dream of yesterday — 
Like a dream of yebterday, my Love, 
Like a dream of yesterday ! 

In dusk of darker feeling 

When all the world looks black, 
Its nilver light revealing 

Your memory cheers the track : 
And, soft the night winds whisper. 

Let come the worst that may, 
One suiile shall be for a joy to thee 

Like a dream of yesterday. 
Like a dream of yesterday, my Love, 
Like A dream uf yesterday ! 
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Tlio' parted now, forgettin^^ 

Thti niiles betwixt us twain, 
Each son at evening Betting 

Telia we shall meet again ; 
And tho', my Love, hereafter 

Joy more than heart can say, 
Now heart grows glad in the joy we had 

Like a dream of yesterday. 
IJke A dream of yesterday, my L )ve, 
Like a dream of yesterday. 



BALLADE: OF LOVE FOUND. 



Far away in a world of wonder 

In a wonderful world I found my Sweet, 
The skies above us were blue, and under 
The wonderful seas were blue at our feet ; 
O what a world for lovers to greet, 

O what a spot wiiere Love mifiiht he. 
Full of the 8weetest of sweet and fleet 
Blue as the akies are and deep as the sea ! 

Along the »hore was the low-heard thunder 
Of paHHiouate waves that broke and beat 
AgaiuKt the rocks that kept them asunder, 
lleld them a^Mirt that they should not meet. 
Drove them hack in a wild defeat : — 

Ah Love, ah Love, how you looked on me, 
Your dear eyei*, full of a calm complete. 
Blue as the skies are and deep as the sea ! 



The noonday stilled in the soand that stunned her 

DrdwHv and drowned in the midsummer heat, 
Waited the evening breeze to refund her 
With health and strength on the sun's retreat ; 
Away to the westward pleat on pleat 

The soft clouds hung there, where visibly 

Love's eyes smiled down on his favourite seat 

Blue as the skies are and deep as the sea ! 

Envoi. 

We lay looking over the wind-blown wheat 
In a wonderful dream oi the great to be. 

And the Future of sapphire and soundless sheet 
Blue as the bkies are and deep as Uie sea ,' 
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UNDERTONES. 

In Rome stranpfe comer of onrselves 
Stands a still harp with silent string, 

Till touched by those forprotten Elves 
That Memory has at call to bring 
And keep the cords revibratinfjf 
To some old strain she used to sing. 

So when I heard the wild bird's note 
My heart has answered, like a chord 

That trembles from some organ's throat 
A'^ainst the quivering sonnding board. 
That shakes with the same ftii"waves liroad 
As those on which the mosic soared. 

For lighti*, and leaves. an<1 fields, and flowers, 
Keep each their several inflaence. 

And, after all the passing honrfi. 
Recall at will that subtle sense 
Tl^at some deem passed for ever hence, 
No mure of present consequence. 

Ah. we are stored bejrond the thought 
Of any man with dun Unknowns ; 

And little need it should b« taught 
How we are ruled by undertones. 
The iihaf»e two clouds may take — or cones. 
The scattered order uf the stones ! 

No doubt 'ti;* floods that ^car, and tear, 
But two sticks whirling in the flood 

Will catch our whtde thought ; centre there. 
By laws that none have understood, 
Some subtle sympathy, and foo I 
For thought that makes for ill, or good. 

The Pa»t has left such clear impress. 
Has made so deep its Higuet burn 

Upon our brain, that all the dress 
Of this world's flexh, with sudden spurn 
CsHtit off what mightier seems, to turn 
To that which nothing can unlearn. 

'Tis a wide subject — permanence — 

A final permanence, I see. 
Resultant as the perfect tense 

The under world speaks ; deathlessly 

A final character must be 

The part of all, who yet are free. 
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Repeated wrong impairs the ScmiU 

Whose Soul is dulled repeated acts 
To evil part : e'en bird sungs roll, 

Half automatic, cataracts 

Against the brain — What prior pacts 

Were made, who knows? But these are facts ! 

It needs but that the bow be drawn 

Across our strings to raise replies — 
In some far section of the dawn 

Was acted out, what now doth rise 

And bound across the gulf that lies 

Between, claims kin and brings surmise. 

I cannot master it, or make 

The meaning clear I would express — 
But there ia something; bids one shake 

Before the Dim — We can but guess 

The infinite thoughts our lives compress 

Behind a note, or poppy's dress ! 



BALLADE: OF THE SONG OP THE SEA. 

I lay by the soft salt sedges 

To list to the scng of the sea 
An bhe broke on the barren ledges 
That barrier Orkadie, 
Far Ixles yet dear to me ; 

And I heard in her waves that were flinging 
Themselves down furiously 

Forever surging and swmging 
The song of eternity. 

Out there where the rude rock wedges 

Its rouKh arm stnrdily 
Into the main, and edgeis 
The breakers that smite it and flee 
With foam, that to ebony 

And iron cliffs is clinging, 
Like wool by its storm scared knee, 

I marked thro* the spray's salt stinging 
The song of eternity. 

Here where her giant sledges 

Thrash the shore thundrously. 
Till she drags down the sand and dredges 

It back from the depths, set free, 

And, surging passionately, 
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To the hay'n bare bosom bringing 
Again the spoils that nhe 

Bore uff, I can tell up winging 
The song of eternity. 

Envoi. 

Man ! hast thou marked her singing ? 
Altho of the earth she be, 
Herself hath a soul like thee, 

From her lips she is ever ringing 
The song of eternity. 



SUFFICETH. 

It is enough, it is enough to love ! 

I ask no more : — I ask no more of thee — 

As the bay's bodom takes the tired sea 

So take thou me. 

It is enough to love. 

It is enough, it is enough to love ! 

I aak no more : — I ask no more at all — 

A s clings the creener to the palm tree tall 

Cling thou Ihro all. 

It is enough to love. 

It is enough, it is enough to love ! 

I ask no more, not with my latent breath. 

Save that the angel who shall bring us death 

Not sundereth. 

It is enough to love. 

It U enough, it is enough to love ! 

My Own, my Darling wh(»<ii I may not name 

For that sweet hhamef uLneHS that is not hhaine, 

And inakei* exclaim — 

It id enough, to love. 
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A. CONAN DOYLE, 

©NE of the most popular of our present-day 
writers, and the highly gifted and genial author 
of " The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes," was bom 
in Edinburgh in 1859. He comes of a family of 
artists — his father being distinguished in art circles. 
His grandfather, John Doyle, was the celebrated 
" H.B.," whose pictorial political skits came out for a 
period of over thirty years without the secret of his 
identity leaking out. A number of these, which the 
Government purchased for j£1000, are now in the 
British Museum. It might also be stated that one of 
Dr Doyle's uncles designed the familiar cover of Punch, 
At the age of nine Conan Doyle went to Stonyhurst, 
Lancashire, where he edited a school magazine, in 
-which he wrote the poetry. After remaining there 
seven years, he went to Germany. Here (there being 
a few English boys at this particular school) a second 
magazine made its appearance ; but its opinions were 
too outspoken, and its publication prohibited. At 
seventeen, Dr Doyle returned to Scotland, and began 
to study medicine in Edinburgh. Two years later his 
first real literary attempt — a story entitled "The 
Mystery of the Sassassa Valley'* — appeared in 
Chambers^ Journal, For these, and the following de- 
tails, we are indebted to one of the bright and chatty 
" Interviews," by Mr Harry How, in the Strand 
Magazine, 

" I remained a student until one-and-twenty," eaid 
Dr Doyle in the interview referred to, ** medicine in 
the day, sometimes a little writing at night. Just at 
this time an opportunity occurred for me to go to the 
Arctic Seas in a whaler. I determined to go, putting 
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off passing my exams, for a your. What a climate it 
is ill those regions ! We don't understand it here. 
I don't mean its coldness— I refer to its sanitary pro- 
perties. I believe, in years to come, it will be the 
world's sanatorium. Here, thousands of miles from 
the smoke, where the air is the finest in tlie world, 
the invalid and weakly ones will go when all other 
places have failed to give them tlie air they want, and 
revive and live again under the marvellous invigorat- 
ing properties of the Arctic atmosphere." 

On his return, Dr Doyle wqnt back to medicine in 
Edinburgh again ; and there he met the man who 
suggested ** Sherlock Holmes " to him — Mr Joseph 
Bell, M.D., in whose ward the subject of our sketch 
was clerk, his duties being to note down all the patients 
to be seen, and muster them together. Dr Bell's 
intuitive powers were simply marvellous; and our 
poet says, "when I took my degree and went to 
Africa, the remarkable individuality and discriminat- 
ing tact of my old master made a deep and lasting 
impression on me, though I had not the faintest idea 
that it would one day load me to forsake medicine for 
story writinjf." 

In 1882, says Mr How, " Dr Doyle started practis- 
ing in Southsea, where he continued for eight years. 
By degrees literature took his attention from the 
preparation of prescriptions. In his spare time ho 
wrote some fifty or sixty stories for many of the best 
magazines, during these eight years before his name 
became really well known. A small selection of these 
tales has been published since, and has i)assed through 
some four editions." Other remarkably successful 
works followed, but it was the publication of " The 
Sign of Four,'* which first brought the names of Dr 
Conan Doyle and " Sherlock Holmes " prominently 
before the reading public, which soon began to show 
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great interest in these clever and startling detective 
sketches, eagerly waiting for every new mystery which 
the famous detective undertook to solve. ** A clever 
fellow," says Mr How ; " a cool, calculating fellow, 
this Holmes. He could see the clue to a murder in a 
ball of worsted, and certain conviction in a saucer of 
milk The little things we regarded as nothings were 
all and everything to Holmes. He was an artful 
fellow, too ; and though he knew * all about it ' from 
the first, he ingeniously contrived to hold his secret 
until we got to the very last line in the story. There 
never was a man who propounded a criminal 
conundrum and gave us so many guesses until we 
* gave it up V as Sherlock Holmes.'* But Dr Doyle did 
not con^ne himself to this branch of literature. He 
determined to test his own powers to the utmost, and 
devoted two years to the study of fourteenth-century 
life in England — Edward Ill's reign. The result of 
this was the appearance of " The White Company," 
which has already gone through several editions. 

Dr Doyle now made up his mind to abandon his 
practice at Southsea, go to London, and start as an 
eye specialist — a branch of the profession of which he 
was particularly fond. With this view he studied at 
Paris and Vienna, and, whilst in the latter city, he 
wrote " The Doings of Raffle Haws. On his return to 
London he had just taken rooms and started practice, 
when orders for stories began to come in. At the end 
of three months he forsook medicine altogether, and 
became a regular contributor to the pages of various 
leading magazines, particularly " The Strand." We 
are enabled, by the kind permission of Dr Doyle, to 
give the following melodious poems, which his numer- 
ous admirers will be pleased to see here : — 
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THE SONG OF THE BOW, 

What of the bow? 
The bow was made in England 

Of true wood, of yew wood, 
The wood of English bowd. 

So inen who are free 

l^ove the old yew tree, 
And the land where the yew-tree grows. 

What of the conl ? 
The cord was made in England. 

A rough cord, a tough cord, 
A cord that bowmen love. 

So we'll drain our jacks 

To the English flax 
And the land where the hemp was wove. 

What of the shaft? 
The shaft was cut in England. 

A long shaft, a strong shaft, 
Barbed, and trim, and true. 

So we'll drink all together 

To the gray goose feather. 
And the land where the gray goose flew. 

What of the men ? 
The men were bred in England. 

The bowmen, the yeomen. 
The lads of dale and fell. 

Here's to you, and to you, 

To the hearts that are true. 
And the land where the true hearts dwell. 



THE STORMING PARTY. 



Said Panl Leroy to Barrow 
*' Though the breech is steep and narrow, 
If we only gain the snmmit, 

Then its odds we hold the fort. 
You have ten and I have twenty, 
And the thirty should be plenty, 
With Nicholson and Henty 

And M'Dermott in support." 



1 t 
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Sai«l Barrow to Leroy 
*' It'll a 8oliJ job, my boy, 
For they've trenched it and they've fenced it, 

Ami they've bored it with a mine — 
But it's only fifty paceo 
Ere we look them in the faces. 
And the men are in their placen. 

With their toes npon the line." 

Said Panl Leroy to Rarrow 
** See the sun's ray like an arrow. 
How it tinges all the fringes 

Of the heavy drifting skies. 
I am ordered to begin it 
At five thirty to the minnte. 
And at thirty one I'm in it, 

Or my junior gets his rise. 

So we'll wait the signal rocket, 
And— Barrow, what's that locket ? 
That turquoise-studded locket. 
Which you slipped from out your pocket 

And are pressing with a kiss. 
Turquoise-studded, spiral-twisted, 
Ah, 'tis it ! And I have missed it 
From her chain, and you have kissed it, 

Barrow, villain, what is thisT' 

** Leroy, I had a warning; 

That my time has come this morning. 

So I speak with frankness, snorninu 

That my last breath should be false. 
Yes, 'tis her's, this golden trinket. 
Little turquoise-studded trinket. 
She never gave it, do not think it, 

For I stole it in a walse. 

As we dancfd I gently drew it 
From the chain, she never knew it. 
But 1 love her, yes I love her, 

I am candid,. I confess. 
But I never breathed it, never, 
For I knew 'twas vain endeavour. 
For she loved yon, loved von ever. 

Would to God she loved yoa less.*' 

** Barrow, Barrow, you shall pay me, 
Me, ynnr comrade ! to betray me 1 
Well I know that little Amy, 
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Is as true as wife can be. 
She to gire a man a locket ! 
She would rather— U a, the rocket ! 
Ili, M'DouKall, pound the bu^l*'. 

Yorkshires, Yorkcihire^, follow me !*' 
• • • • 

Said Paul Lertiy to Amy, 
** Well, wifie, you may blame me, 
But my teuiper overcame me. 

When he told me of h's shame. 
But when I saw him lyin^; 
Dead amid a ring of dying. 
Why, |)0<>r devil, 1 was trying ' 

To forget and not to blame. 

And the locket, I uncla?<ped it 
From the fingers that still grasped it. 
He told me how he got it, 

How he ^tole it in a walse." 
And she listened, leaden-hearted, 
Oh, the weary day they parted. 
For sjie loved him, ah, she loved Idm ! 
For his youth and for his truth. 
And for those dying words so false. 






ALEXANDER S. PATTERSON, D. D., 

HUTHOR of several theological works and "Poems 
and Sonnets," "Poets and Preachers," "Sketches 
in Verse,*' " Hymns and Other Verses," &c., was born 
at Alnwick in 1805. His father was Robert Patterson 
of Croft House, Northumberland, and his elder brother, 
John, was at one time minister of Falkirk. He was 
educated at the University of Edinburgli, where ho 
was beloved and distinguished in a circle of young men, 
who, tltrough intellectual abilities and consecration to 
their Master's service, took an important place in the 
Church of Scotland. These included Principal 
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Cimniuglium, tlic three Bunars, and others. He was 
ordained to a clmrge at Whitehaven in 1837, and two 
years afterwards he was transUited to the then newly 
erected quoad sacra parish of Hutchesontown, in which 
he continued to hibour ever after, without any change 
other than that which was involved in the Disruption. 
Deeply attached as Dr Patterson was to the Church of 
Scothmd, he was saved from any temptation to narrow- 
ness, not only by his genial and truly catholic disposi- 
tion, but also by his relationship, on his mother's side, 
to the venerable John Brown of Haddington, and the 
many worthies of his family in the Secession. From 
his "Memoir," by the Rev. George Philip, M.A., 
Edinburgh, with selections from his nnpublished 
writings, by the Rev. John Bonar, D.D., Greenock 
(Edinburgh : Andrew Elliot, 1SS6), we learn that Dr 
Patterson was a man of a loving and simple nature. 
He had a fine poetic temperament, and had also a 
decided taste for history and antiquities, and a love of 
classical learning, all which led him into a wide range 
of reading. His acquaintance with English literature 
was also extensive. But his tastes and pnrsuits were 
kept in subjection to his life-work. His preaching had 
ever in it a rich vein of Gospel truth, whilst this truth 
was often clothed in poetical language, and always in 
elegant and tasteful forms. Whilst thus distinguished 
for ripe scholarship and theological attainments, so 
that not a few of his brethren desired to see him ap- 
pointed by the Church to a Professor's chair, he was at 
the same time, so long as strength and health 
permitted, most assiduous in the discharge of the 
duties of the pastoral office. His influence in private 
was very happy ; and accordingly the sacrifices which 
he made, in common with his brethren at the 
Disruption, called forth corresponding efforts on the 
part of his attached people, in whose hearts he was 
content to dwell, without seeking any more prominent 
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place in the Church and in society than that which 
could not fail to be accorded to his abilities, and his 
many gracious and endearing qualities. He ever took 
a warm interest in the young, as well as in the welfare 
and progress of students, and at his death this was 
manifested by large gifts of books to the Library of 
the Free Church College, and by a bequest of £200 to 
be expended in the encouragement and promotion 
among them of ** theological training, intelligent and 
practical Biblical exposition, and effective reading of 
Scripture." At a ripe old age he gently fell asleep on 
January 28th, 1885, his death having been not very 
long preceded by that of a beloved sister, who was the 
companion of his life. 

MOUNTAIN HYMN. 

Lord of the mountain and the plain, 

And all the various scenes of earth, 
Thy glories here around us reign, 

And guard my own familiar hearth* 

What though the chariots of the Storm 
Are oftacroM these niountaiuM driven ? 

Do they not God'rt hehests perform ? 
Bear they not messages from Heaven 

I early " take the morning's wings," 

My matins with the Sun to pay ; 
And Join the souk which Evening sings 

To Him who leadd her on her way. 

Great worshippers and undefiled 
With whom to raiwe my son^ and prayers ! 

Yet trusts, Lord, Thr suppliant child, 
That his are dear to Thee as theirs. 

Yes, round me. Father, i» Tliy power, 
— Such tru^t Thy Son'n compassions brin^r. 

By pointing to the opening flower, 
And the mean sparrow on the wing. 

The fly that sparkles and is gone, 
The heath-bell un the mountain sod, 
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The fount forever springing on, 
That lives, yet breathes not, speaks of God. 

Like them I'd live, great Father, free 

From earth'8 contaminating dust, 
Quiet, yet labouring still for thee. 

Thy breath my life, Thy word my trust. 

And let me, Lord of hill and plain, 

A^d all the various scenes of earth, 
Around me mark Thy glories reign. 

And feel Thee guard my mountaiu-heartb. 

SEA-SIIOUE THOUGHTS. 

I walkeil, at eve, along the beach 

Where once I roamed, a child : 
Ha earlier gloriett, — there wart each. 

The beauteous or the wild ; 
But 'cwa« not now the passionate sense 
Of grandaur that I drew from thence. 

No ! 'twas the thought of what I was, 

And what I once bad been. 
Which deepeuing sense from childhood draws, 

And all the year? between ; 
And Fancy, handmaid of the Heart, 
Old images, yet true, could start. 

There wa^ the flood of calm and strife ; 

And, as it ebbed away, 
'Twas meet to think of mortal life, 

Which never makes a stay, 
—The swift, but unreturning, tide 
That bears man onward in his pride. 

And yonder went the gallant prow, 

As man would have been borne. 
Had not his helm been lost, as now, 

And mantling sail been torn. 
Ah for man's voyage on life's sea ! 
And mine has been what all must be. 

But brightly, in the darkening hour, 

From off its isle of rock, 
Looked forth the sea-star from its tower, 

To warn, and not to mock, 
— Type of the glorious, rock-reared light 
'J*bat guides us to our port ari^j^ht, 
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blessed Orb ! I see restored, 

When earilily days aren'er, 
T.iff'8 h(»lv joys, nnd rapture poured, 

In floodx, foreverinore. 
Heaven from this darkened world appears, 
And H<»pe ia fed by Memory si tearn. 



SAMUEL SCOTT CAMPBELL 

MAS born in the village of Philipston, parish of 
Aberconi, Linlithgowshire, in 1826. His 
father was by occupation a shoemaker — his mother 
being a weaver, and working for the surrounding dis- 
trict. At the age of five and a half he was scut to the 
village school — a one-roomed house inhabited by the 
teacher and her father. After attending this primi- 
tive institution for some fifteen months, Samuers 
parents removed, first to the village of Uphall, then to 
Linlithgow, and finally to Glasgow, with short periods 
of residence in each of these places. When our poet 
was sixteen years old, the home was once more broken 
up — this time permanently. Bis mother returned to 
Philipston, and Samuel was sent off to shift for him- 
self. Having been apprenticed to his father's trade at 
the age of nine, one could well imagine the backward 
state of his education, and he says that when his mother 
died, six months after the breaking up of the family, 
he was unable to read the letter informing him of that 
event. Shortly after this he went to Aberdeen, but 
only worked there a few months when he returned to 
Glasgow. He here attended a night school, endeavour- 
ing to learn a little writing, of which, at seventeen, 
j^^p was almost entirely \<^\\oraut. He then followed 
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his trade in several towns, and ultimately settled down 
in Edinburgh. Mr Campbell now set himself seriously 
to the work of improving his mind in his spare time, 
taking lessons in French, and other subjects. In 1856 
he received the appointment of foreman in a French 
hoot and shoe warehouse in Edinburgh, whicli enabled 
liim to have more leisure in the evenings to devote to 
Lis books. At the age of fifty-three, we find him studying 
German, attending an evening class for that purpose. 
As a "diversion" ho lias also learned a little of Russian, 
Danish, Spanish, and Italian. 

Mr Campbell's poetical effusions have appeared in 
several of the leading weekly and evening newspapers, 
and other periodicals. In his melodious verse, he 
strikes the chord of nature very sweetly. His tuneful 
harp is many stringed, and he is humorous and 
pathetic by turns. His numerous pictures of home 
and everyday life show the close observer of, and 
the keen sympathiser with, his fellows in many of the 
passing incidents of their lives. 

CHILDREN, JOYOUS TRIPPING. 

Children, joyon.^ tripping o'er the new mown hay, 
Laughing, hopping, nkipping, keeping holiday ; 
Happy, happy childhood, chasing time away. 
Roaming through the wildwood all the summer's day. 

Silver clouds are shining brightly on their way, 
Friendships fond entwining round their hearts at play; 
Cheery voices ringing, every one so gay, 
Sweetly they are singing, merrily they play. 

Eyes with mirth are beaming, romping while they may, 
Joyfully they're dreaming, dreaming all the day 
Hoping that to-morrow may be as to*day — 
Great will be their sorrow if they cannot play. 

Pity *tis that sadness comes on youth to prey, 
Marring mirth and gladness, breaking up their play ; 
Rainbow'd hues were clearer, brighter was the day, 
Friends were ever dearer long ago at play. 
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OOT 0- WARK. 



While finaw in mnckle white flakes fa*, 
An' whirlin' wintU wi' vicirms blaw 

Heap aliifih upon the Mtreet, 
In uiournfn' mood my heart «''t>rcaRt, 
I'm forced t(i face the anijry hlast, 

An' wander through the weet 
Tn qneat o' wark, no ane I find 

lias ony wark to give : 
Oh hoo it grieves my anxioaa ndnd, 

In fillenens to live : 
The tears aye sair blears aye, 

Till I can scarcely sfieak, 
Wi' thinkin', I'm siiikin\ 

My heart is like to break. 



F«»r Mx weeks noo I've searched the toon 
For wark, as If it were a boon ; 

I've cringed — begged— wi' griev^J heart, 
To some wha late were poor at* I ; 
Bat fortane-favoare 1 look as dry, 

On poor folk an on clart ; 
But wha can tell hoo sune may come. 

Fell hardship's heavy ban' ; 
For oh, it has come sair on xome, 

An' wanr thsn they can stan' ; 
Aye grievin*, an' livin'. 

In greater misery, 
An' deeper, an' deeper 

In depths o' poverty. 



My wife an' bairns f«it cauld an' mane 
At hame — alas ! I'll nane hae nane — 

It's like to gar me greet. 
For piece by piece I've ta'en awa , 
Until there's naething left ava' 

To sell for meat to eat : 
The daes upon oor backs are scant. 

An' are baith thin an' bare ; 
Before ns noo are cauld an' want, 

AflAictions ill to bear. 
Nae wark noo, nae sark noo, 

I'm booml to do without ; 
Nae gladness, but sadness 

Sorroands me when I'm out, 
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A SLEEPING CHILD. 

Look on hi<s face so innocent and meek, 

Ab, see be smiles ! some angel boverin^ near 
In love has toucbed bim on bis dimpled cbeek, 

Or may have sung sweet masic in his ear. 
Mysterioasly be may have soared through space, 

To look again on heavenly hosts above ; 
A 6 love transcendent beams across his face — 

Our prayers to heaven aKcendy for heaven is love 
Dream on ! — God ! may angels ever keep 

Their faithful watch, and guard bim vtrith their wings, 
O ! may they never bide tlieir face nor weep 

O'er unrepented sins — beart'piercing stings — 
Where e'er through life bis footsteps may be led. 
Let guardian angels hallowed radiance shed. 

THE LASS TO MAK' A WIFE 0'. 

bonnie Jeannie fu' o glee, 

Aye trig an' braw, sae fond an' free, 
She gars me think that hbe wad be 

A lass to mak' a wife o', 

A wife o', a wife o', 
She gars me think that she wad be 

A lass to mak' a wife o.' 

When first I saw her comely face, 
All' beard her sing wi' muckle grace, 
Upon my heart I sune did trace 
A lass to mak' a wife o,* 
A wife o,' &c. 

1 basbfu' ventured sune to speak. 
An* said a wife I'd come to 6eek, 

She blushed consent, 1 kissed her cheek. 
The lass to mak' a wife o', 
A wife o', &c. 

I kissed her blushing cheek again, 
An' asked her aft sae fond an' fain, 
When I micht ca' her a' my ain. 
The lass to mak' a wife o', 
A wife o', &c. 

Remembrance dear will aye remain, 
O' that first nicht, noo laog sin' gane. 
When in my arms I cla^p't fu' fain. 
The lass to n»ak' a wife o', 
A wife o', &c. 
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Oh mony happy days we've hain, 
Were it to do. I'd do't a^ain. 
If I Cdiild ^ei a ]&m like June, 
A la98 to mak' a wife o\ 
A wife u'» &c. 

We've muckle sons an' laoses fair, 
For them we've had to toil richt sair 
But what we had she aye ^ar'd aer', 
The lass I made a wife o', 
A wife o', &c. 

O' a' the lasses e'er I saw, 

Wi' faces fair an' wai«ta sae sma ; 

I've just seen ane, that I coold ca' 

A la»8 to mak' a wife, o* ; 

A wife u', u wife o', 
I've just seen ane, that I could ca' 

A lass to mak' a wife o'. 



SPKING IS NEARING. 

Spring i:« nearin^, 

Gentle Huiiles her jface endearing ; 
Winter veerinjf 

With her soft breath, scarcely hearing- 
Spring is nearing. 

Blackbirds singing ! 
On sprayi} leafless — branches swinging, 

Louder ringing, 
Notes of joy to Hud hearts bringing ; 

Blackbirds singing. 

Spring is nearing — 
I see buds on trees appearing, 

Nothing fc-ariug ; 
Though boughs icicles are bearing. 

Spring is nearing. 



KEN YE WIIAUR. 



O ken ye whaar Willie's tae, 
Willie's tae, Willie's tae, 
ken ye whaur Willie's tae, 
Looking for a wife, O ? 
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I've heard it said be went tae Leitb, 
And tlien a^ain some Raid Dalkeith ; 
And ithers tell he's af! tae Beith, 
Aye looking for a wife, O. 

ken ye whaur, &c. 

I hope he gets ane tae his taste. 
And that his gear she winna waste, 
Nor mak' him rue the day he raced 
Tae mak' her his for life, O. 

O ken ye whaur, &c. 

Frae what I hear she's nae sma' drink, 
And kens the way the ware tae clink, 
And winna let a pnir man sink. 
But helps him on through life, 0. 

ken ye whaur, &c. 

Let us the pair congratulate. 
And wish them joy baith air' an' late, 
Anl strength tae hear the \\U that fate 
Is sure tae send through life, 0. 

ken ye whaur, &c. 



■^r* 



JOHN BEOWNLIE. 

TTHE rev. JOHN BROWNLIE, the subject of this 
VJ^ sketch, was born in Glasgow in 1857. After an 
ordinary preliminary training, he matriculated in tlie 
University of his native city in the year 1876. His 
early bent towards a cultivation of the society of the 
Nine was evidenced during tlie curriculum, when 
he took a first place for verse competition in the 
English Literature Class. From Arts he passed 
to Theology in 1880 — pursuing his studies during the 
four prescribed winters in the F. C. College, Glasgow. 
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Life is ordinarily sharpened into an anxious practical 
aspect when the divinity student leaves the hall-gates 
behind, and, not knowing whither he goes, appears in 
pulpits at various points of the compass, or receives a 
provisional assistantship. This indeterminate mode 
of existence no doubt carries advantages of its own 
with it, which the ** placed *' man of after years readily 
feels and owns. On the other hand, immediate or 
rapid settlement provokes latent powers to fruitful 
activity. Under the latter category Mr Brownlie's 
case falls. At once, on leaving the hall, he commenced 
labours as assistant to the Rev. Andrew Urquhart, 
Portpatrick, an attractive watering place within short 
reach of Stranraer. So greatly did Mr Brownlie prove 
to the liking of the congregation that they expressed 
a desire with one voice for his permanent appointment 
amongst them ; and so cordially did the novice proba- 
tioner reciprocate the feeling that he shut his eyes on 
more than one inviting field within his offer. The 
wish of the people was given effect to in July, 1885, 
in the ordination of Mr Brownlie — a year after license 
by the Glasgow Presbytery — as colleague and succes- 
sor in the charge. The appointment in immediate 
sequel of Mr Brownlie as acting chaplain of the Ayr 
and Galloway Artillery Volunteers was much after his 
heart, and his direct, earnest, and unflinching style in 
the pulpit is never more happily illustrated than when, 
on the evening of the annual sermon, the auditors in 
the main are ranked before him in stiff accoutrements 
and military precision. The death of the senior 
minister — March, 1890 — left Mr Brownlie in full 
charge. Exceptionally delightful were the relations 
between the two colleagues till death thus suspended 
them ; and one of the treats which Mr Brownlie never 
failed to confer on his friends was a visit in company 
to the venerable and well-nigh blind patriarch of gentle 
moDner and reverent aspect. These amiable relations 
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were none the less creditable that Mr Brownlie has au 
intense individualitj of his own, and a progressive 
enthusiasm characteristic of the times. Of Mr 
Brownlie*s ministerial influence, the beautiful church 
(on the site of the old), in which the congregation now 
worships, may stand as a monumental emblem, and 
another may be found in the yet more recent manse 
cresting the heights, which, amphitheatre-like, engirdle 
the lower levels of the village — an inevitable feature 
in the landscape to the observer ashore, and more 
picturesque and striking still to the craftsman in, the 
channel as he prepares to take in sail, and draws near 
the dismantled pier. 

In 1892 Mr Brownlie was unanimously solicited by 
the Jewish Committee of his church to lend his services 
for fourraontlisin Constantinople, and tlie congregation 
at home, relieved at their pastor's declinature of a 
permanent call, accorded him their hearty God-speed 
for the interim trip. From earlier times the Missions 
of the Church cast a spell over Mr Brownlie. So far 
back as 1882, the routine of student days was agree- 
ably diversified by an autumn's sojourn at Buda-Pest; 
and the call from Constantinople, which he could not 
see his way to accept in 1892, was seriously entertained 
by him in 1885. The visits to Europe, with ramified 
excursions on his own account, have not been without 
collateral advantages to himself in breadth of view, 
extension of sympathy, colloquial knowledge of the 
German tongue in particular, and to many who have 
been privileged to listen to the instructive and con- 
tagious addresses of his racy raconteur. 

Mr Brownlie tried his wings first in the usual way — 
contributions to magazines; but besides occasional 
pieces and sketches in terse prose, which served their 
ephemeral purpose, James Nisbet & Co. have put out 
three volumes from his pen : — ** Hymns of our Pil- 
grimage," 1889; "Zionward: Hymns of the Pilgrim 
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Life," 1890; ** Pilgrim Songs,'' 1892. From the 
kindred names of the ahovc it will be gathered that 
their author has dedicated his muse to subjects cognate 
to his office. An examination of tliese additions to 
modern hjmnody reveals rich variety in rhythm, fresh- 
ness as of tlie morning sun and opening flower, truth- 
fulness of feeling, condensation and unity, not to 
speak of their high moral and spiritual tones. Helpful 
for private and family use, they are fitted also to en- 
rich and enliven the public service of praise. In this 
latter aspect, indeed, they have not been slow of recog- 
nition. Already the reader may identify the 
following : — "0 Bind me with Thy Bands, and "Thou 
art my Portion," in "Gospel Choir" (J. & R. Parlane, 
Paisley) ; " God Tliy Glory gilds the Sun," " Hark ! 
the voice of Angels," and "The Flowers have Closed their 
Eyes, ' in "iacred Melodies" (Gall & luglis, Edinburgh) 



LIGHT OP LIGHT. 



Lif^ht of light, around my pathway shining::, 

BriKliter than day ; 
Sun nf my soul, Thy orb has no JecHning, 

N<) lesHeniiiK ray ; — 
No solemn twilight telU of coming night, 
Thou art eternal noon, O Light of light. 



Blind in the night, I vainly sighed and sorrowed, 

Groping for day ; 
Cheer fntm the hdrrowed light of earth I borrowed, 

That died away ; 
But morning dawned, all glorionn and bright ! 
And Thou hast filled my soul, Li^^ht of light. 

Bright be Thy beams when other lights are dying, 

Light from on high ;1 
Laden with joy« when earthly joys are lying 

VVithereil and dry ; — 
Light of my life, my joy in earthly sorrow, 
Chase Thou the gloom, and bring the glad to-morrow. 
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COME IN EARLY MOHNING. 

come in early tnornine, 

The Saviour's heart ii« kin«1 ; 
Anil they who neek Uiin early, 

Are ever wnre t«» fin«l ; 
They cannnt miss the pathway, 

When all aronnci is bright, — 
They lose the path anrl stumble. 

Who tarry till the nii;ht. 

come in early morninjif, 

The dew is on the flower. 
There's lanp:liter in the woodland, 

And music in the bower ; 
The world is full of gladness, 

And stnu'R the Maker's praise. 
There's not a note of sadness, 

Tu mar the matin lays. 

come in early morninjJT, 

The snn is climbing hi^h ; 
And all the world is smiling. 

Beneath a cloudless xky ; 
There's not a piping blackbird^ 

But sings with lusty glee ; 
There's not a little lambkin. 

Bat frolics on the lea. 

come in early morning,— 

It cannot aye be bright, 
The night shall fold its curtains, 

And hide the Joyous light ; 
And gloom, and grief, and sadness, 

Shall be in every scng,— 
O come in early morning, 

And serve Him all day long. 

come in early morning, 

come with laughing eye, 
O come with pulses hounding, 

And hope that's soaring high ; 
The joy of morn shall linger 

Throughout a joyous day. 
And in the night the gladness, 

No gloom shall chase away. 
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FRET NOT, MY SOUL. 

Fret not« my soul : when trouble sore assailfl. 
Strong be thy faith ; tlie faithful hhuI prevails, 
Still bear thy crourt, th«>u}?h faintiuGr 'neath the load; 
If rough the path, it leadeth on to Gud. 
Fret not, my soul ; the Master nit'er repined. 
E'en when the thorns Hid smarting brow entwined. 

Fret not, my soul ; there's strength for every hour ; 

If great thy toil, still greater is thy power ; 

He nerves the heart that fainting, faltering, sighn. 

With neeiletl grace the needy one supplies. 

Fret not, my soul ; the gate of Heaven is won 

By those Who toil till toiling days are done. 

Fret not, my aotd ; thy sorrow puriBes, 
As furnace Hame that gold or silver tries: 
Bright, bright at last, from every stain made pure, 
Thou'lt bless the pain and grief thou didst endure. 
Fret not, my soul, nor deem thy burden sore ; 
When Heaven is won, thy days of toil are o'er. 

T BROUGHT MY DARKEST SIN TO MIND. 

I brought my darkest sin to mind, 

And called it by the vilest name. 
And thought to fill my soul with grief 

When I had charged it with the blame ; — 
I said, " Before my God I'll fall," 
But sorrow came not at my call. 

I said, ** Ah, soul ! the wrath of God 
Shall smite the sinner with dismay ; 

The record of thy sin is kept. 
And swiftly nears the reckoning day ;"— > 

Methought I heard God's thunders roll, 

But sorrow came not to my soul. 

" Ah, stony heart ! can thought of sin 

In all its vileness. bring no tears? 
And canst thou hear God's thunders speak. 

And weep not though the reckoning nears ?" 
I had no weepingUo.control, 
For sorrow came not to my soul. 
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I lMi»ke<l, — my Savour looked on me ;- 
O look of l«>vp, n«> heart can Iiear ! 

Like riigin;^ torrent 8 cause ujy tear^, 
An«l |ilun;;eil my Hpirit in <Ies]):iir ; 

Vjiiu, vain ujy weeping to control, 

For sorrow now has found my soul. 



s^^ 
•^^j** 



WILLIAM MILNE, 

H NATIVE of Little Hanghmuir, parish of Brccliiii, 
was born in 1829. Until his eluventliycar, ho 
wasbroiiglit up at Myrcstonc near Forfar, attending the 
viUage school at Lunanlicad and parish school of 
Kcscobic during the four years previous to that time. 
At the age of twelve, he was obliged to leave school, 
and the district also, to shift for himself, his father 
having gone to England, and left the family to their 
own resources — which were bj' no nicans anj[de. Our 
poet now become a farm servant, and remained in tliis 
occui)ation until 1855, when he entered the service of 
the Scottish North Eastern Railway Company — now 
the Caledonian. That he was diligent, intelligent, 
and made good use of his scanty leisure b}' improving 
his mind, is proved by the fact that in 1864 he gained 
a prize for an article he wrote on the subject of " The 
Kailwuy Service and tiie best means of improving the 
Condition of the Euiployees" — this, and many other 
instances of culture, notwithstanding the lack of educa- 
tional advantages in his youth, and showing the result 
of his enthusiastic efforts in the midst of his daily 
duties to gain knowledge. 

^Ir .Milne continued, in the service of various railwijy 
and contracting comjianies, until he gained the position 
of out-door representative and tralfic agent for the 

R 
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coasting trades and agencies of one of the largest and 
oldest-established shipping firms on the Clyde — the 
business having been established about the year 17-19. 
He has travelled a good deal, and being a keen observer 
of " men and things," and has from time to time, in the 
columns of various newspapers and j)eriodicals, given 
the public the benefit of his experiences. Reflective 
thought and gentle pathos pervade many of his poems ; 
while his sympatliies with the beautiful, aud the 
natural scenery and the sights and sounds around his 
childhood's home are ever clear and graphic. 

AULD JAMIE THE BLACKSMITH. 

Am1(1 Jamie tlie smith lived at oor gate-end, 
The kini,' o' u' hlacl<Ruiith8 that I ever kenned ; 
He stude sax feet tive, an' looked as hraid as iang, 
An' he minded nie aye o' an auld Scottish sang : 
Wi' a grip like the vice, an' his vi^ncht aiichteen stane, 
lie cud l(Mip ower the studdy baith clever an' cle:in ; 
An' the wildest o' naigs he cud hand wi' ae hand — 
By a hin or forleg mak' them a hlyth to stand : 
His nicht-cap an' kueebreeks spak' o' humour an' pith, 
An' we a' aye lespeckit the sturdy blacksmith. 

In my young lad«li« days, in the schule interfa's, 

I spent liHppy oors 'twixt the auld siniddy wa'w. 

An' now when the fronts o' life's winter grip keen, 

I mind o' the scenes I ha'e »ften there seen ; 

The stories they tellM, and the pranks that they made, 

Come as fresh to me noo as when first they were played. 

An' when San«ly, \.i* son, as the auld man grew frail, 

Cam' to tak' up the wark, hoo the fun did prevail ; 

The (piaint quips an' droll sayin's, fu' o' pathos an' poo*er, 

All the briciitest o' wit in tlie (|uiet gloaiuin' oor ; 

The memory o' a' g.^rs me aften mourn, 

To think on thae times that can never return. 

For baith auld an' young smith ha'e been Iang gathered hame, 

An' their place ne'er been tilled wi' men ocht like the same, 

Wi' Leezie, the mither, an* mony ane mae, 

Wiia lived near the Iang stanes on yon quarry brae, 

Fonk leal-he'rted :in' couthie, wi' mirth i' their e'e, 

Gie'd a licht to life's journey we noo seldom see. 
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Aye, ftiuks sae ldn»l-he'rteil, contented an' a", 

Like the ilays o' my youth, they «eeui a' wede awa', 

For ilka man noo Hay.s he's as guid ab nnither. 

An' while's swears he's better witlwiot ony switlier ; 

It's been said tliat Auld Clootie's to he latten lowse, 

For ages to range ower the hichts an' the howes. 

Weel, it maist seems to me he has gotten the start, 
An' is nearly supreme in this anld warhl's heart ; 
That his rAan may he short we a' need to pray — 
To be kept frae his wiles baith by nicht an' by day, 
For oor life's bark will ne'er reach the fair restfu' realm, 
If we ance gi'e auld Satan the pou'er o' the helm. 

IN STRATHMORE. 

Where blue bells wave and soft winds sigh, 

Along yon green hillsiile, 
When sweet wiM flowers, through summer hours 

Have served life's day, and dicil, 

Now ripening fruits in goMen store, 

On orcharil, tiell, and farm, 
O'erspreads thy vale, ! fair Strath more, 

With harvest's holy charm. 

I once more tread thy moorland paths. 

Where first I learred to stray, 
While o'er thy Grampian glens and straths, 

I watch the shadows play. 

Those shadows stretch, as twilight dim 

Falls on your western main, 
And sunset gleams from ocean's rim. 

Lights up rock, roof and fane. 

They gild with fire, hilltop and spire, 

By city, tower, and town, 
While heather purpling shades retire, 

Beyond the mountain's crown. 

Now hushed the groves' sweet minstrelsy, 

The songsters are at rest, 
They ceased their woodland melody. 

When day died in the west. 



Lights shins like stars along the vale, 
From cot and farmstead grey. 

And speak to me the old old tale 
Of youthful sport and play, 
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When by fairy ^^reen, and haunted cave, 

The legends and the lore 
Of tales nf love and warriors brave, 

We gatliered wondrous store. 

How swiftly passed youth's halcyon day, 
Hy schoolhouse, loch, and glen, 

Till, called away from sport and play, 
Wc joined the world of men. 

But here I lingering: love to stray. 
In Autumn's evening clear, 

Memorial bands in vanished hands, 
Would ever bind me here. 



CASTLE-KENNEDY. 

These empty halls and ivied walls, 

Towering gaunt and hi^h, 
The secrets deep of ages keep. 

As restless time goes by. 

Here, terraced mounds artistic see 

Tn vistas far and fair. 
Whilst rarest plant and stately tree 

Lend light or shadow there. 

How oft, in vain conceptiim weak, 

We paint a scene of bliss ; 
No sweeter spot l'<l ever seek — 

A fairer world than this. 

Auld Eden's yaird, when first prepared, 

Nae brawer was 1 ween. 
Nor river hank, wlianr Adam drank, 

Gould show mair vivid green. 

But now October's harvest sheaves 

Hne a' been gaithered in ; 
The trees l(*t fa' their withered leaves. 

And louder sounds the linn. 

Though winter cheerlevss ower the land 
Maks a' thing cauld and sere, 

The gifted gardener's skilful hand 
May aye keep summer here. 
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Wliile Reasons will their proinise keep 
(For Heaven's lii};h pled^^e is true), 

OM Earth will waken from lier sleep, 
And Nature's charms renew. 

When Spring, with young and gladsome step, 

Gomes ouer the knowes again, 
The hudt), <m trees of every shape, 

Will deck the hill and plain. 

And hlackbirds whistle on the thorn. 

The cuckoos chII their mates. 
The lark, its notes far skyward borne. 

Sing luud at Heaven's gates. 

While setting suns, in splendour rich. 

Adorn yon western sky, 
Or bends aloft a glorious arch 

On rain-cloud rolling high, 

Here let me scan the mighty span, 

In crimhon, blue, and gold, 
Outrivalling all that puny man 

Has traced, or tongue has told. 

Oh, for a sight o' this bright spot, 

When fills the lady-moiui, 
Or when the sheen o' June is seen 

Upon the gowden broom ; 

When feathered minstrels fill the grove, 

And rt^es, red and white, 
Bloom here, and in sweet songs of love 

The woodland tribes unite. 

At matin hours, frae briery 1 owers, 

Sweet-scented odours rise ; 
In crynt.-il dews the charuiing flowers 

Here bathe their lovely eyes. 

While graceful swans in plumage white, ' 

Pure as hu anuel's wing. 
Glide o'er these lakes, while in the brakes 

I hear the mavis sing. 

Let reverend voice here raise the song. 

In praise:) leal and true. 
Whose strains through eastern Eilen rang 

When this old world was new. 
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DAVID YOUNG, 

mKOWN in local literary circles about Kirkcaldy 
as "The Solitary Bard," died at Dysart, Fife- 
sliirc, ill 1891, at the ri])e age of eighty years. 
He was born in 1811 at Dothan, a farm about four 
miles north of Kii*kcaldy. Ho resided during the 
most of his long life in Dysart, where for many years 
he was employed as mechanic or millwright in Messrs 
Normand's linen factory. For nearly fifty years he 
acted as correspondent not only to local papers, but 
idso to the Scotsman, Bundee Advertiser, and Peoples 
Journal. Although his writings, both in prose and 
verse, often showed a keenly sarcastic bent, he was a 
true and genial man, and a shrewd observer of "men 
and manners." His life was for tlie most part 
uneventful, although on one occasion it was susj)ccted 
that he was the author of a clever, but rather *' out- 
spoken skit," on tlie subject of some "ministerial 
intrigue," whicli was the cause of so mucii feeling that 
he resolved to remove to a neip^libouring town. His 
master soon, however, induced him to return to his 
former employment. From a large pile of manuscript, 
selected by his poetical friend, Mr Kinlay, we give two 
pieces. 



AN ADDRESS TO A BAT. 

Wee flickering,' tliinp:, what aileth thee, 
Sae s(M)n in Hprin;; ahroail to flee, 
There's something wran;? I rather dree, 

But you'll nae tell, 
Tliou^h want at timts perchance ye pree 

As weel's ntysei'? 
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IlaR some rmle stranger claimed thy keep, 
Ami wak'il thee frae tliy wonteil sleep, 
An' sent thee furth when sfarries peep, 

And Doreas Mows, 
Or ruder man, wh&Ml scarcely weep 

For human woes ? 

TTad summer beamed wi' sultry skies, 

Your virtit wad been nae surprise ; 

Then midges, moths, and gnats, and (lies, 

Infest thy haunts, 
Kind nature gives more than supplies 

Thy simple wants. 

But at this season wee birds cower, 
And shelter seek frae sleety shower, 
O, ha.-te thee back to thy hme bower, 

There rest thy wings, 
Till summer busks her every flower, 

And verdure s[irings. 

Then a' thy aerial flights resume 

Hound yon auM tower an 1 graveyard gloom, 

Last resting-place, and certain doom 

Of frail mankind. 
Besides what's sprung frae nature's womb. 

Death's sure to find. 

Wee harmless thing you'r like mysel', 
Just here th' nicht, but wlia can tell 
Afore the summer'^ fragrant smell 

Scents hill and mead, 
Baith you and I mayhap liiny dwell 

Amang the dead. 



■o 



THE LASS 0' DYSART SHORE. 

Cheery Spring, wi' flowe-s sae mony. 

Decks ilk Held and green-wood shaw : 
Wee birds chant their wood-notes bonnie, 

Nature still hoMs charms fur a'. 
What though glad-<ome Spring's advancing, 

Nature'rt sweets a' to restore. 
It canna set my heart a-dancing 

Like the lass o' Dysart shore. 

Chords. 

Bonnie lasses aft are slightit 

By the youths they did adore. 
But through life my love We plighted 

To the lass o' Dysart shore, 



» 
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She is lovin', yonngr, ami hnnnie, 

Free trae faUehmni. an' frae yiiile ; 
!Nt*Mt ill f«)nii, uniiiatclieii by oiiy — 

Wlia coiilil weel resist her stnile? 
Nature in her inak' has iileiidfil 

Something' itiankind innst aih>re ; 
fl'wv lips niiil een >&e s|ilenili«i 

Has the I.isho' Dysart shore, 
liuiinie hiss, &c. 

Visit Europe's every corner, 

Search ilk Oriental isle, 
And you'll (iii«l their every fureitrner 

Void ()' Sc'lia'ri danufhtet'rt smile. 
Spotless are they in ilk feature, 

Sweets for man they hae in store ; 
But the sweetest nymph in nature, 

Is the lass u Dysart shore. 
Bonnie las^, &c. 

Lang I've loved her fond and dearly, 

True to me she'a ever been, 
Still I'll love her more sincerely 

Than the Monarch does his Queen. 
Princely great ness few can ineHsure, 

Or the miser's hoarded store ; 
Health's my wealth, an' .-the's my tieasure, 

Matchless lass o' Dysart shore. 
Bonnie lass, &c. 



'".[r- 



J E ANNIE G. paters: ON, 

H WHITER of very i)lcasiii<r, thouglitful, nnd 
melodions verso \v:\s born in 1871 in the parish 
of Springbiirn, Glasirow. She was educiitcd at 
the Springbnrn Public School, and still resides with her 
parents, following the occupation of a milliner. Her 
life has thus hitherto been uneventful. She began to 
write verse wiien about sixteen years of age — her first 
appearance in the " Poet's corner," being, in 1890, in 
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the Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. Since then she 
has also contributed to various periodicals and 
newspapers, including the People's Friend^ Kilmarnock 
Standard, Weekly Mail, and several religious magazines. 
Not a few of her poems have been quoted in American 
and other newspa[)ers. They are simple, natural, 
and tender, and run with liquid smoothness. In 
some of her more ambitious themes she exhibits 
literary strength as well as poetic fire, vigour as well 
as versatility. Indeed, Miss Paterson has evidently 
begun a very promising poetic career. 

"BIDIN* HER TIME." 

(.Suggested by a painting with above title.) 

I'm gettin' gey aultl noo, I'm fourscore and three, 
I'll! feeble and weak, and dim's i<:rown my e'e ; 
I'm no' what I was in the days o' langsyne, 
It's e'enin' wi' nie noo— I'm bidin* my time. 

Oh, mony'd the ane tliat I'»'e seen gaun awa', 
Tlie unhl in life's inornin', the auld in life's fa' ; 
They left me to struggle and jog on behin', 
But I daurnu' compUeu — I'm just bidin' my time. 

Tiifb's brae it was steep, noo I'm totterin' doon, 

My feet's growin' weary, ftir heavy's \\\y shoon ; 

But my e'en's ower the water, whaur IJeavens lichts shine, 

There's rest comin' after — I'm bidin' my time. 

01), kind has the Lord been to me a' the while ; 
I've had my ain struggles, but sweet wis the smile, 
The smile o' His mercy on me and on mine. 
It blesses me htill — while I'm bidin' my time. 

I'm happ3% contented, I ken a' is weel, 
I ken that the Lord ever watches the leal ; 
1 ken he'll ne'er leave me, in sorrow to pine, 
He'll coa.e tor me yet — I'm jubt bidin' my time. 

t^ae I'm watchin' his comin' ; richt grand it shall be ; 
He'll ferry me safely across the wide aea ; 
And the sweet bells o' Heaven shall joyfully chime, 
Bicht royal the welcome— I'm bidin' my time. 
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GOLDEN DAYS. 

Where are the ones that I played with in childhoiul, 
Where are the ones that 1 h>%eil Innpr ag^ — 

The ones that I run with and romped in the wildwood, 
All scattered tliey are in their flights to and fro. 

Some are still living, and onward pursuing 
Their course in this world while yet it is* day ; 

And while they are striving, their increase renewinpr* 
The thoughts of the past uft light up the way. 

Others again have shrunk from their duty, 

And, cowering, fell 'neath the dark brand of shame ; 

AVhile temptation and \ice seixedtlien) for their booty, 
They stooped to their will and marred their fair fame. 

Still there are some who have crossed the dark ocean. 
And their homes they have chosen in far distant climes ; 

Yet, while in the midst of dintress and emotion. 
They are wafted away to the happy young times. 

Then there are those who, in humbleness dwelling. 
Have not made one mark in thin world'tt %ain esteem, 

But who in their peaceful himplicity telling,^ 
Oer their quiet peaceful lives, is cast a fair gleam. 

The dear ones, the dear ones who sleep in the churchyard, 
Though lost to our sight their memoiy is sweet ; 

When we think of their goodness our t^aze is drawn upward, 
Fur God in his wisdom did that which was meet. 

But oh ! when this life's fitful fe^ er is ovt^r, 
And to yon happy home we'll b*^ gathered to dwell ; 

O'er us all in delight brit^htest visions shall hover, 
And loved ones will shout, till the chorus shall swell. 

A WEE DRAP 0' TEA. 

Some talk o' the joys to be found in the wine, 

O' the pleasures o' friendship that never can tine ; 

But high abune a' there's nae friendship to me. 

Like the friendship that's formed ower a wee drap o' tea. 

Gae wa' wi' yer fortunes, yer siller an' a'. 
They're only a snare that aft help oor doonfa' ; 
But gie me the riches o' friendship sae free, 
That's aye to l3e found o\rer a wee drap o' tea. 



riT 
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Oh, my but it'8 fjran' when ye're weary an' worn, 
Sae sooth in' at nicht, and sae cheerin' at morn ; 
I wadna the joys u' my ain ingle lee, 
When freeu's meet an' crack uwer a wee diap o' tea. 

Let fules talk u' fame, let them rave they wha will, 

O* the grand folks they've dined wi' — I wish them uae ill — 

But this I'll maintain till the day that I dee. 

There's guidwill at hame ower a wee drap o' tea. 

My word but it's Bne, when auld cronies a' meet, 
And live ower again days o' youth bricht and sweet ; 
Then there's naething I ken to complete in the glee, 
Thau the soul-stirring power o' a wee drap o' tea. 

Let us warstle through life aye pleasant and kind. 
Pure and simple in taste, high and noble in mind ; 
Generous aye to a fa'ut may ilk ane o' us be, 
Freeu's for life, pledged anew, ower a wee drap o' tea. 



THE AULD KIRKYAIKD. 

Yestreen in the gloamin' oor 1 strayed 

In the ** Auld Kirkyaird " sae dear, 
And I thocht on the anes so lowly laid, 

The freens to my heart sae near. 
The west wind soughed thro' the leafy boughs 

O' the trees o* livin' green ; 
But my hert wis sad wi' its cares and woes. 

In the '* Auld Kirkyaird '' yestreen. 

I wannert on in the gloamin' licht, 

But my thochts were faur awa', 
I seemed to see yon Ian' sae bricht 

Wi* its pearly gates an' a.' 
]Vly weary hert, it seemed to rise. 

And soar frae this fleeting scene 
To the maasions blest beyond the skies, 

Frae the " Auld Kirkyaird '' yestreen. 

I bent my steps yet faurer on. 

When, before my weary gaze, 
I saw a wee green grave sae lone 

Whaur the bonny flo'ers did wave ; 
And the saft win' kissed the wee bit bed 

Whaur the cherub held did lean, 
And my gloomy thochts abune were led 

Frae the *' Auld Kirkyaird" yestreen. 
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I felt aR I looked on the pfrassy mounds 

Bedecked \vi' hie bonny tto'ers, 
That " death " maun cnine his wonted rounds 

llicht into oor choicest bo'ers. 
To pluck the rosehnda ten<1er, sweet, 

Oor herts frae this world to wean, 
Syne tears o' pain ran doon my cheeks 

In the •' Auld Kirkyaird" yestreen. 

Sne I knelt roe doon an' I raised my hert 

In the Anld Kirkyaird to •' Him," 
And I a!>ked frae His li^uidance ne'er to pairt, 

To rai^e me at last alaine ; 
To luak' me fit, like the wee bit wean, 

To dwell wi- '; lliraser" at e'en ; 
Ami my liert wis cheered as I wannert liame 

Frae the ** Auld Kirkyaird " yestreen. 



A N D U E W MARSHALL 

MAS born about 182 1 in the village of Walker- 
town, near Leslie, Fifcshire, where his father 
was then employed in a woollen mill. Shortly after 
the birth of the subject of this touching sketch of a 
sad and eventful career, his parents removed to Alva, 
where his father was long a successful shawl manufac- 
turer. From an article, entitled " From the Pulpit to 
the Poorhousc,'' which appeared in the Edinburgh 
Evening Despatch at tiie time of his death in Stirling 
Poorhouse in August, 1892, wo learn that, having 
given evidence of the possession of intellectual gifts 
of a high order, his parents resolved to give him an 
opportunity of pursuing his studies beyond the 
curriculum of the parish seminary. Accordingly ho 
was entered as a student in the University of Glasgow. 
He proved himself very apt, and repeatedly 
distinguished himself in his class examinations. He 



was successful in carrying otf in his third year the 
<;old medal for logic. His intense liking for logic led 
him to spend two full sessions in Edinhurgh University, 
so that he might have the advantage of studying tiio 
science under Professor M'Dougall, whose fame as a 
logican was well known tliroughout the conntr}'. 
Having definitely made up Ins mind to take holy 
orders, he returned to liis alma mater, and in due course 
entered the Divinity Hall. His progress there was 
quite as brilliant as in the College class-rooms. 
Ecclesiastical history and theology he mastered with- 
out any apparent effort, and in the more practical 
department of his studies he was no less successful. 
Opportunities now and then presented themselves for 
ministerial work, and these lie also willingly availed 
himself of, and preached powerful sermons. He lectured 
on several occasions at various towns in the west of 
Scotland. We regret to learn, however, that 
he was the victim of over-indulgence. In his early 
college days lie had acquired habits of intemperance, 
and lie had abundant opportunities for gratifying the 
cravings of an unnatural appetite. Money with him 
was scarcely ever a drawback, as he could always 
depend on plenty of remunerative work as coach to 
students who had more hard cash than real brains. 
Gradually his habits of dissipation began to tell against 
his progress as a divinity student, and eventually he 
became so unsteady that, although within a few 
months of the completion of his theological studies, he 
was forced to sever his connection with the University. 
Returning home, he entered the business of his 
father, and for a year or two, until his parent's death, he 
took an active part in the management of the business. 
The money he realised from his father*s estate he 
squandered recklessly, and he would soon have been 
in a state of destitution had it not been for the death 
of an uncle, under whose settlement he received a 
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large sum of niouej?. The legacy was put under 
trustees, so that it could not be parted with all at 
once. Ultimately interest and principal was 
swallowed, and then he, in order to find a living, 
was obliged to turn his attention to the power-loom to 
eke out a scanty livelihood. For ten or twelve rears 
he lived more on the charity of friends than 
on the result of his own exertions, and to such depths 
had his habits reduced him that for the best part of 
cijjjht years he lived in the very lowest of common 
lodging houses. 

Six mouths before liis death our poet found his physi- 
cal frame so far reduced that he was unable to go out- 
door even on missions of alms-seeking, and accordinijly 
he applied to the Parochial Board of the parish for indoor 
relief. He was sent to the Combination Poorhouse, 
Stirling, where, after some m.onths of suffering, he 
died. 

In many respects, ^larshall was a very remarkable 
man. Although sunk to the lowest depth of degrada- 
tion, his mental faculties remained unimpaired almost 
to the end. He contributed frequently both prose 
and verse to the local press, and liis writings were 
always characterised by originality of thought, purity 
of expression, and choiceness of language. His powei*s 
of imagination, too, were developed to such au extent 
that, had he chosen fiction writing as a profession, he 
would hare unquestionably made a name for himself. 

LOVING WORDS. 

Loving wordii, like sunshine shining 

On some drear ami Innely spot. 
Cheer the h«art when sad, repining; 

O'er life's doll and cheerless lot ; 
Diiipel the dismal clouds «)f care. 

Wake the soul to bnnfits of son:;. 
Make the earth all bright and fair— 

** Happy as the day is long." 
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Loving; words are ever fruitful, 

Doing good while dwellers here ; 
Lft them he hut pure and truthful, 

Springing from a heart sincere. 
By their power the weak grows btronger, 

Braver face the trials of life. 
The hoary heitd of age niakert younger, 

Firmer bucklered for the strife. 

Lovins; words — they cost lut little, 

Yet their power for good i** great : 
Brace the heart for life's hard journey. 

Steel the nerves for any fate. 
Grudge not lo\ing words, then, brother, 

As along life's path you tread ; 
They will bloom and live forever, 

Shedding incense when you're dead. 



THE SUBLIME. 

Not always in the brightest hour. 

The plant expands its bloom : 
Not always in the fairest bower 

Dist'ls its sweet perfume ; 
Not always in the gayest scene. 

Where youth and mirth abound ; 
Not always in the proudest halls 

Can perfect blits be found. 

The flower will shed its richest sweets 

Within the lowly vale ; 
And in the woodland's calm retreats 

The sweetest songs prevail ; 
So shall the pure and humble soul. 

Upheld by saving grace, 
Bloom brightest in the heavenly field. 

Where shines the Saviour's face. 



THE RIDICULOUS. 

The maiden's eye was wet with tears. 

The crystal drop:* coursed down her cheek, 
Her bosom heaved with many a sigh. 

And told a grief she could not speak. 
Her slender fingers pressed her head. 

With frantic steps she paced the floor, 
And in the transports of her grief 

Her bosoHQ smote, and hair she tore. 
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Youiii,' Cirydon heliehl her pli^^ltt, 

Aiul melting pity thrilled hi^ breast ; 
And tenderly his aria he tried 

To Hoothe her tronlded mind to rettt. 
The maiden heard hin uentle words, 

And 9aid, with peevish voice and shrill, 
**Sir, if you'll dae rae ony ^uid, 

Be qnicik and bring uie in a Kill.'* 

SONG. 

Uow can I cease to love her, 
My brightest an-l nij' best? 

How can I quell the passion 
Warm glowing in my breast. 

L«»ve always baa its sorrows, 
To mingle with its bliss ; 

An«! often mars the sweetness 
That marks the first fond kiss. 

B it till this life be ended 
My darling shall be udne ; 

Mine by the love I bear her, 
By all its arts divine. 

I'll never cease to love her 

Until my latest breath ; 
1*11 t^uard her and I'll bless her 

Till life be clo&ed in death. 



■»=^' 



REV. JAMES HOWAT, 

ynVlNISTER of Park Street United Presbyterian 
A lU Church, Arbroiith, was born in 1846 at Muir- 
kirk, an Ayrshire village in the district of Kyle, 
famous in song as the birthplace of Scotland's greatest 
bard. Here his father, who died when our poet wjis 
quite a child, was a baker and merchant. Muirkirk is 
in the centre of a tract of country much associated 
with the times of the Covenanters, " when the minis* 
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tcr's home was the mountain and wood." In every 
direction for miles around there is some ])hice rendered 
sacred hy the brave resistance of the " hill men," as 
the Covenanters were called. The moorlands are 
'* flowered with the graves of the Martyrs." In the 
vicinity is Priesthill, where the *' godly carrier" is said 
to have been murdered by Claverhouse, and Drumclog 
where the latter barely escaped with his life. Cairn- 
table and Wardlaw rear themselves around the quiet 
village, the everlasting monuments of the Covenanters, 
and the river Ayr for ever sings their requiem. Mr 
Howat was thus brought ujj in the midst of Covenant- 
ing scenes and memories. He was educated at the 
Eglinton Company's School, and afterwards at the 
Muirkirk Academy, where he had many schoolfellows 
who have taken high places in their various profes- 
sions. Mr Howat thereafter studied at Glasgow Uni- 
versity fur his Arts course. During his curriculum a 
number of distinguished men filled the Professorial 
Chairs — including Professors Lushington, Riimsay, 
Veitch, Sir William Thomson, and Nichol. He took 
a good place in all jjis classes, and carried off honours 
in mathematics, a branch of study in which his excel- 
lence (:\s a writer of a sketch of the career of Mr 
Howat says in the Evening Telegraph) would have 
secured him a distinguished place at Cambridge had he 
not been designed for the Christian niinistr3\ But Mr 
Howat meant to devote his life to the Church. Ho 
therefore entered the U.P. Divinity Hall at Edhiburgh, 
and, on being licensed to preach, was only a short time 
on the list of probationers when he was called to his 
present charge in Arbroath. 

Here he was ordained in 1872, and during all the 
years that haveelaped since, Mr Howat, with energies 
equal to meet and manfully deal with every form of 
congregational work, has given his whole heart to the 
labour. The result has been that the membership 

s 
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the church is now much higher than what it was when 
he entered upon his duties, and a considerable debt Ims 
been cleared off. Amongst other indications of the 
cordial relations between Mr Howat and his people 
may be metioncd the presentation to him some time 
ago of his portrait, a gold watch, and other tokens of 
affectionate regard. 

As a minister, Mr IJowat's pulpit discourses are said 
to exhibit the marks of a liberal and well-stored mind, 
as well as keen imagination, and powerful descriptive 
gifts. It will, therefore, be no surprise to all who know 
liim, or who have heard his public utterances to learn 
thai he has written a considerable amount of verse — 
especially during his earlier days — though only a few 
of these have appeared in print, and then merely in the 
local newspapers, with the signature " H.** His poems 
exhibit very pleasing imagery, as well as the essential 
parts of poetr}^ — sentiment and expression. The 
scenes of his childhood — historic and natural — are 
reflected in his verse with graphic and picturesque 
power ; while, at tinics, he can hit off the foibles and 
frailties of humanity with telling humour, genuine 
pathos, and loving tenderness. 



'*tHE MASTER IS COiME AND CALLEFH FOR 

THEE." 

"The Master is come ami calleth for thee,' 
Were the words o' the preacher's text ; 

Thev ran^ in tny heiil the hale o' that day — 
A' that day— ay, and a' the next ; 

They cam' like a message frae Uod to me, 
An' my heart was Aairly perplext. 

I couldna think what He wanted wi' me ; 

I fell in an eerie swither : 
Oh ! surely it wasna to tak' my bairns — 

"Wee Jean and R«)bhie, her brither — 
An' lay them awa' i' the caiild kirkyard, 

Whaur in grief I laid their mither. 
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liiclit (lowie I Hat by the in^le HiJe, 

Till the evenin's sha<l(>\v8 fell, 
An' every step that cam' to the door 

I thoclit 'twas the Master Hidisel', 
An' niv heart stood Fstill till He wad come in, 

An* I heard what He had to tell. 

He diJna come then, sae I gaed thereuot — 

The words wadna let me a-be — 
An' I dannert doun wt' the daunerin' turn, 

That sani; as it gaed to the sea, 
An' the Imrnie sauy wi' an' eerie croou — 

**The Master is cumin' to thee.'* 

I Sat me doun t' the lowne o' the wud, 

An* the burn gaed on to the sea, 
An' Kae dowie the win' snghed thro' the trees — 

**The Master is cumin' to thee."' 
An' it wasna lan^' till He cam' llimser 

An' teit what He wanted wi' me. 

An' Hi>< face had siccan a bonnie smile, 

An' His voice wat« music to hear. 
An' He camna to tak' awa' my bairns. 

Nor to gar ine part wi' my gear. 
Nor e'en pit a stoun' o' grief in my heart, 

Nur to draw frae my een a tear. 

But a message o' love He had to tell. 

An', oh ! siccan blessiu's to gie — 
^ic ble!>Hin's as ne'er puir sinner heard tell. 

Or could ever expect to see — 
An' He oidy s#»rht uir love in return. 

Love was a' He socht frae me. 

An' I couldna but h)Te my ain dear Lord, 

Wlia had done sae meikle for me, 
Sae I pledged Him my love, an' life, an' a', 

I vowed His ain ever to be, 
An' life has been happier aye sin' syne, 

An' the warl' a new warl' to me. 

An' He's comin' again some other day, 

To talc' me up wi' Him on high, 
Whaur storms never come, nor a shadow fa's, 

Nor a sorrow e'er dims an e'e ; 
An' lang after my body's i' the motds. 

At the grave Ue will call for uie^ 
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A DREAM OP THE NORTH COUNTREE 

Sometimes in the hnny citf, 

Amid the din of the millH, 
My thonuht take:* wing to the old home 

Far off in the Norlan' hillo. 
I hear the hee in the heather. 

And ttie hleatiiig of the flockfl, 
And the sonnd of running' waters 

Among tlie reeds and the rockd ; 
I play with brothers and Bisterd, 

Out on the green hill^ide, 
And I meet again with Myaie — 

With Mysie, my love, my pride. 
We gather around the fireside ; 

Father comes in from the liill : 
The book is read, we kneel in prayer, 

In the gloamin' cool and still. 
And when the tuUt and the mizkness 

Shrouds every hill and cairn, 
Mother comes in like an angel, 

And kiases each sleeping bairn. 

* 

Morning dawns on Mount Battock, 

The mist creeps up Mount Keen; 
I stand once more on Dalbrach bridge, 

But the auld hoose i.'«na seen. 
The old folks nleep in the kirkyard— 

In the kirkyartl by the l^ee ; 
Brothers and sifters parted uid**, 

Far from the North Gountree. 
Two went out to fight our battles — 

Ah, 'ti} thus the worM goes ! 
One sleeps among the Ziila grass, 

And one 'neath the Afghan snows ; 
And Mysie, my pride, my treasure, 

That was to have been my wifp^ 
Sleeps by the side of the old folkai, — 

She holds the half of my life. 

The snow lies deep on Battock, 

And deeper on lofty Keen ; 
And a mist comes up the valley. 

And a mixt comes ower my een ; 
I stand in the lonely kirkyard. 

And I think on days to come, 
And tlream of a distant city. 

And the Heav'oly Father's home 
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Far above the snowy hilHopB, 

And the clontiH, so dull and grey, 
Where joy U a joy uniuingled, 

And duy aye a summer day. 

Still the mill wheels keep on grinding. 

But the evening hour will come, 
Then a short sleep, and the waking 

To Hnd myself safe at home. 

EVENING HYMN. 

hlesRed JenuR hear me ! 

1 know that thou art nenr me, 
Near to help and hless me. 

Thou wert with me all the day 
At my tasks, and at my play. 
Now bend o'er and kids me. 

Saviour wash away my sin, 
K(»ep me pure and true within ; 

May all my behaviour 
Guide<i by Thy wisdom be, 
And be such ax pleaseth Thee, 

Thou children's Saviour ! 

Bless my friends, the young, the old, 
Bring the wand'rers to the fold. 

Nevermore to wander. 
In hearts far, and hearts at home, 
Let Thy heav'nly kingdom come, 

Growing ever grander. 

Watch me through the coming night, 
O'er me bend till morning light, 

In Thine arms enftdd me. 
Lead me on through future days. 
Till in heaven I sing Thy praise. 

And my eyes behold Thee. 

A SPRIG O' HEATHER. 

"A frail memorial keep3 alive the memorj* of a frien I." 

Only a wee sprig o' heather ; 
But it dims my eyes with tears ; — 

Only a wee faded spray, 

Plucked on a Highland brae, 
On a day in Autumn weather, 
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Awav in the back -lying years ; 

Yet, O ! what tneinnrieR gather, 
Anmnrl this frail token, 
Of ten«ler vovs ppoken, 

And luve that was pure as the day. 

Only a wee sprig o' heather ; 
But it brings hack a winter day. 
When a lad true and brave 
Was laid in hi« grave. 

And joy and hope fled thegither, 
An«l left my life eloude«l and uray, 

Yet wee withered pprig o' heather. 
Ye speak o' a love, 
I shall yet find above, 

In the land where it's cloudless day. 



A. C. MILLER, 

HN accomplished musical critic, who was for a 
niimber of years conductor of the Sf Cecilia 
Magazine, was born in Edinbur<:^li in 185L He 
presently carries on a printing business in his native 
city, giving particular attention to the cultivation of 
hi^ifh-class book work, chiefly for the London trade. 
His literary productions have been mainly of a critical 
nature, and most of these have appeared in the 
magazine devoted to music which he at one time 
edited. He, however, is still an occasional contributor 
to the daily press in matters musical, as well as of 
verse. His poetry is neat in expression, graceful, and 
melodious ; and while he writes mostly in the lyrical 
vein, there are clear indications in many of these that 
he might cultivate narrative poetry with considerable 
success. 
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TO MY GARDEN. 

Dream tliron^'h the twilight, O my sweet flowers ! 

Hallow the dawn with your b'oom ; 
BoROMi the mefipaue the morning clouds bear, 

Deep in your petals' perfume. 

Storm drifts will shatter yon, O my sweet flowers ! 

And earth-buried soon yon will lie, 
Bnt your spirits shall live and chasten dark night 

In stars of the winter's sky. 



A SUMMER SHOWER. 

Gently drops the summery rain 
On parched bedx of roses ; 

Languid pansies lift their faces ; 
Plead the primrose posies. 

Humble cowslip-', diamond-hemmed, 
Gli-sten in the meadows ; 

Nod their heads the green-ntemmed lilies- 
Banished now Death's shadows ! 



"A DAISY CHAIN." 

A maiden sat in a meadow one day. 

Weaving a daisy chain : 
Twas an April tlay, and the showers made play 

With the sunbeams' Hery train. 

"To-morrow I'll deck me in this fair wreath," 
Said the maid to the flow'ry green, 

" And my lover will kiss me snd be £^lad. 
And call me his own May Queen !" 

"To-morrow " — it came and May-bells rang out, 

And the wreath was on her head, 
Laid tenderly there by her sorrowing love, 

For alas, the maid was dead ! 



TO MV SWEETHEART. 

Heart-bounding love, in fervent offVing laid 
At thy dear shrine, my peerless, peerless maid, 
I tender thee, with all else heaven sent — 
Love, truth, honour, iu mingling echoes blent, 
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My iK^art to tliee cries out in lonpinpr joy, 
Aii'l chiiles the hours their lau^anl feet tVmploy, 
To bri«l<,'e the gap of ilays thU lie between 
Time's (lying moirients auti love's livin}» dream. 



'^i\P' 
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W I L L L T A M SANDERSON, 

*fi5ETTEIl known to all Borderers as " Twecdside 
JW Laddie," belongs to an old Pceblesliire family, 
Ills father, the late Georj^e Sanderson, having been a 
master-joiner at Innerleithen. Though born in Edin- 
burgh, the subject of our sketch insthictivelyclainis the 
Borderland as his home, having spent the best portion 
of his boyhood and youth under the paternal roof 
at Innerleithen, the scene of Sir Walter Scott's ** St 
Ronan's Well." 

There, at its village school, amid " the greenest 
hills shone on by the sun," he received a substantial 
education, and drank in from the inspiring book of 
nature those idyllic impressions which are reflected in 
many of his songs. A strong advocate of, and believer 
in " education by contact," he was privileged when 
quite a youth, to reside for a time in London, and there 
felt, as he himself expressed it, the powerful beat of the 
metropolitan heart. Keturning thence to his Tweed- 
side home, with widened sympathies and a heart 
always bent on helping others, he gathered about him 
a company of manly young men who worked along 
with their leader, earlj^ and late, to provide rational 
amusement and elevating entertainment for the people 
of their native town, He early realized the import- 
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ance of the temperance movement, and has all along 
lieen a prominent and energetic member of the Good 
Templar Order. In this connection his success with 
children has been a marked characteristic of his perso- 
nal attraction. Like all true poets, he has a big heart 
for the bairns, and has written for them some sweet 
ditties, which are much appreciated at gatherings 
of the little ones. 

Near the close of 1881, he removed to Glasgow, 
where he is now acting as manager of a well-known 
musical firm. That city of work and workera absorbs 
every minute of his time which he can spare from 
business and necessary rest, in endeavours to raise his 
fellows. His passionate lore for everything that per- 
tains to the Borders has resulted in his becoming one 
of the leading members of the influential Glasgow 
Border Counties Association. With such a full and 
busy life it would seem impossible that he could have 
any leisure to devote to literary work, but this is not 
so. His racy and timely articles, which he has desig- 
nated by the original title of "Chimes from St 
Mungo," are eagerly looked forward to every week by 
the readers of the Peeblesshire County Newspaper. 
Most of his poetical eftusions are in the form of 
songs, for which he himself composes the melodies, and 
these are admirably adapted for public singing. 

Messrs Morison Brothers, Glasgow, have just pub- 
lished a copyright of " The Soft Lowland Tongue o' the 
Borders," with music and pianoforte accompaniment — 
a song which has won for its author a fresh fame 
amongst the folks of the Lowlands. On whatever 
subject Mr Sanderson writes, he casts a true poetic 
glamour around it, and a spirit of graceful reverie 
pervades some of his more reflective pieces. His lyrics 
possess an easy and liquid flow, while his songs to 
the children are tender, loving, natural, and heart- 
reaching. 
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THE SOFT LOWLAND TONGUE O' THE BORDERS. 

O Mythe is the lilt o' his ein mither t^nj^ne 

Ti) the exile that's lant; been a-roamiu' ; 
It aye hrint^s to luind the auld sangs that were sang 

Round his faither's fireside at the gloamin*. 
It brings back the Rcent o' the heathery braes. 

The sound o' the wee bnrnie's wimple ; 
The langhiii' and daffin' o' youth's happy days. 

When his cheek's deepest line was a dimple. 

Chorus — 

What tho' in the ha's o' the great we may meet, 

Wi' men o' hi»{h rank and braw orders. 
Oar hearts sigh for hame, and nae music's sae sweefc 

As the soft lowland tougne o' the borders. 

Fu' aften the wanderer comes back in dreams 

To banks whaur the hazels are growin' ; 
Whaur Teviot, Gala, or Jed's bonnie streams. 

Or Tweed's crystal waters are rowin*. 
He hears the auld tongue frae the stout Border lad 

As he follows the plough or the harrow ; 
The Border lass sings it in strains sweet tho* sad. 

On the banks o' the Ettrick or Yarrow. 

Tlie tongue that was spoken by Leyden and Scott, 

By Ho^g near the lonely St Mary, 
Shall never by true Border hearts be forgot, 

Tho* times wi' their changes may vary. 
Oh lang may sweet peace and prosperity reign. 

And keep our dear hames frae disorders ; 
And lang may we welcome that auld-warld stnun, 

llie soft lowland tongue u* the Borders. 



A STOUT HEART WILL CONQUER THEM A*. 

The king and the peasant alike. 

The laird o' braid acres sae fair ; 
The tinker— that stout, tousy tyke— 

They a' hae their bunlens to bear. 
Though some think their creel raither fa'. 

And under the l«»ad aften fa', 
O ! dinna gie np, for its true— 

A stout heart will conquer them a'. 
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Chorus — 

A Rtoufc heart will conquer them a', 

Your trials and sorrowM an' a', 
Then be o' >{uiil cheer, ye'll win through, never fear, 

A stout heart will conquer them a'. 

happy*8 the wee todtllin' wean 

Wi' gowan chain wun' round his neck ; 
But (cin he fa's ower a big siane 

His wee bit heart's jnist like to break. 
An' arena we aft like the bairn. 

When Fortune's bricht smile e:anga awa' ; 
We're sweered this guid lesson to learn — 

A stout heart will conquer them a*. 

The day that is dreary and dark 

May clear ere the gloamin' be past ; 
The weary and tern pest* tossed bark 

May reach the safe haven at last. 
There's trouble in ilka man's lot, 

They creep into cottage and ha' ; 
But ne'er let this truth be forgot — 

A stout heart will conquer them a'. 



TIG. 

Trudgin' liame frae workin' at the e'enin', 

Aften tired and fu' t»' weary pain, 
But when ance I reach my cheerie ingle, 

The bairniex bring my comforts back again. 
Thpre's little Jeannie sittin' on the fender, 

And rumblin' llobbie rinin' sic a r'm. 
While wee wee Willie cries frae oot the corner, 

*' O ! daddy come an' play wi' meat tig." 

Oh ! tig, tig, tig, 

Rinin' round the table, 
Crawtin' 'neath the easy chair 

As fast as he is able, 
Winna there be sicna row 

If he cracks his wee bit pow, 
Ah ! I've got the rascal now. 

Tig, tig, tig. 

There's sweet contentment ever at our fire-end, 
List'nin' to the bairnies sweetly sing, 

Hearin' a' their wee bit joys and sorrows, 
I wadna change my comforts wi' a king. 
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Anil then to see their mither watchin' ower them, 
And keepiii' ilka atie sae c(ean ami tri»c. 

Nae wniiner I forget injr WiU and troubles, 
And join them in their little game o* tig. 
Oh ! tig, tig, tig, &c. 

When Faither Time gaes hirplin' doon life'd bill-side 

And lock», ance raven, noo are wliite as soaw. 
We'll keep oor hearts frae growin'Had and weary, 

VVi' thiiikin' on thae days sae lang awa*. 
Tlie bairnies ane by ane hae left our fire-end, 

Ftir ilka ane has grown sae stout and big, 
But mid the warld'i* trials and temptation^. 

They'll miml the happy days they played at tig. 
Oh !tig, tig, tig, &c. 

SWEET LEITIIEN VALE. 

Eich dewdrop at the early morn 

That decks the flower or bending corn ; 

That i\\i* each fern with jewel rare, 

Or hiiles m ithin the lily fair ; 

Eaf^h warhler's note from woodland grove, 

That greets me as afar I rove ; 

Each perfumed breath of summer gale 

Recalls to me sweet Leithen Vale. 

Chorus — 

Sweet Leithen Vale, I love thee still, 
Each dhady nook, each murm'ring rill ; 
To me thy beauties never pale. 
Sweet Leithen Vale, sweet Leithen Vale. 

When toiling in the city mart, 
A shadow oft will fill my heart ; 
And life with all its load of care 
Makes me forget thy scenes so fair ; 
IMs then some flower or pasbin;; word. 
Will wake in mem'ry's harp a chord ; 
And change to songs my heart'n sad wail, 
Kecalling thee, sweet Leithen Vale. 

At early morn or twilight dim, 

Thy meni'ries come like chanted hymn ; 

I live again my childhood's days. 

Or sing once more our happy lays. 

And when the sun ninks in the west. 

And birds are liush'd within their nest. 

When stars shine through the moonbeams pale, 

Jn dreams I visit Leithen Vale, 
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ROBERT BELL, MD., 

HUTHOR of a volume entitled " A Physician's 
Poems'* (Glasgow : David Bryce & Sou, 1893) 
and a number of important medical works, was born 
of Scotch parents at Alnwick, in 1845. He was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of that town, from which 
he proceeded to Glasgow University. After the 
usual course there he took the degree of M.B., fol- 
lowed by that of M.D. He is also a Fellow of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow, and a 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh. 

Since 1868 Dr Bell has been engaged in one of the 
largest practices in Glasgow. In 1876, he was the means 
of founding the Glasgow Hospital for Diseases Peculiar 
to Women, of which Institution he is now senior 
physician. Gradually he has drifted into a speciality 
in this particular department of medicine, and is now 
largely engaged in gynaecological work. In 1892 the 
hospital above-mentioned had the remarkable record of 
having had ninety-nine operations with only one death. 
From the ** Bulletin Officiel de TAcademie Parisienne 
des luventeurs,** January, 1893, we learn that during 
his professional career our poet has devoted consider- 
able attention to ventilation of railway trains, ships, 
public buildings, &c. Also, that the Academy has 
presented him with its gold medal and a diploma for a 
most ingenious and effective heating and ventilating 
apparatus that he has invented. 

With the exception of " A Physician's Poems,'* Dr 
Bell's literary productions have hitherto been entirely 
medical — consisting of monographs on subjects, such 
as small-pox, diphtheria, biogenesis, the evil effects of 
constipation upon the character of the blood, the treat- 
ment of endometritis, &c. Besides these he has also 
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])iiblislicd, through Messrs Brj'cc & Son, works on 
"Tuberculosis, and its Successful Treatment, ' "VVoniau 
in Health and Sickness," ** Our Children : A Ciuide to 
Mothers"; and now (February 1893) he has just com- 
pleted an encyclopaedia of medicine occujiyiug COO 
pages. These works have enjoyed wide popularitj', and 
are highlj^ valued both by professional and non-profes- 
sional readers. They are lucid and attractive in style, 
and, as has been remarked, are not embarrassed by 
tiresome verbiage and mystery. l)r Bell's poems, he 
tells us in his preface to his volume, ** are reflections 
of the raj's proceeding from the various persons and 
objects which have impinged upon the mirror of his 
mind. Some of liis readers may have n;et in real life 
the characters depicted, and the crystallization at- 
tempted will be appreciated according to the insight of 
the observer. The sympathies of mankind are ever 
with their reminiscent associations, and are keen or 
dull, in reciprocation to the impressions made or the 
feelings excited by past or present experience. What 
to one is insipid is to another exhilarating. The 
author's hope is that he may strike a genial cboi-d 
between himself and his reader." We have found 
his verse easy and flowing, natural and graceful in 
expression, and much of it of a deeply reflective and 
observant cast — notably so his descriptions of Highland 
scenes of natural beauty. The lights and shades of 
character he sketches with quaint touches of huiuour, 
and, when necessarj', with incisive force and powerful 
sarcasm. 



THE BURN. 



I love the wee baruie which trii)8 through the glen, 
Far* far away from the rude haunts of men ; 
I love its 8weet music and its moilest 8int(>soDg, 
Aa it totters o'er shingle the whole day long. 
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I love its 8ofb mnrmnr, which repeats to the woods 
Its varying; ntrains ax it chan^'SH its rnooils, 
And the dnet which so sweelly is siin^ liy ihe trees 
And the burnitf together in the soft suiiiujer breeze. 

Oft have I watched it child-like at play, 

'Mongst the pehhles and rocks which studded its way : 

Tlien resting a moment in eddying pool, 

It scampers away like children from school* 

And child-like again, vtith no heed for the morrow, 
It rushes right onward", ne'er thinking of sorrow. 
Till, reaching the fall, it leaps o'er the linn. 
And is dashed into spray with monotonous din. 

The boom of the linn's never-varying sound. 
From day unto day and the whole year round, 
Conducts to the spot where the cataract's spray 
Glints in the light when the suubeams p!ay. 

But when the spate from the mountain, turbid and red, 
Descends to the burnie and writhes i)i its bed — 
Farewell to that music whose hallowing strains 
Is drowned by the roar of the child of the rains. 



NEVER SHOW YOUR STING. 

If yon wish to injure a man, 
A stab in the dark is the thing ; 

Say of him all the ill you can, 
But never show your sting. 

At his successes always sneer, 

And insinuations Hing, 
That '* he is partial to good cheer/' 

Jiut do not show your sting. 

If you know a scandal is abroad, 

By all means five it wing ; 
Endorse it by a shrug and nod, 

But never show your sting. 

Yon often thus can ruin bring 
That to one's life may cling, 

And from him cries of anguish wring 
While btill you hide the sting. 
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THE BRAES 0' LOCH AWE. 

The gloom of stern Winter'a but a niemory now, 
And the white tnistH which shrouded Hen Cruachan'o brow 
Have gently been lifted by Spring'^ kindly thaw, 
And •Summer sitd smiling; on the braea u' Loch Awe. 

A wealth of bright foliage m)w clnddena theite 1)raei>, 
And KJints in the beamx of the bri^^dit summer dayo ; 
While the t«weet*8cented flower of the ruby red haw 
Pee|>d out from the verdure on the braes o' Loch Awe. 

The spruce and the larch and the rowan's white flower 
Climb up the steep-s overhanging Blair Gower ; 
And gang where ye like ye'll see naething sae braw 
As the bonny pine woods on the braes o' Loch Awe. 

And when the heather, with the bloom of the peach, 

Stretches ai far as the vision can reach, 

A bonnier picture the eye never saw 

Than that which adorns the braes o' Loch Awe. 

Then a» Autumn sinks into Winter's rude arms. 
The picture U chan^^ed, yet still has its charms ; 
And thouffh mountain and hill are covered wi* snaw, . 
Beauties still crowd round the braes o' Luch Awe. 

SPRING IN GLENORCHY. 

The remnant of Winter still clings to Ben L'li, 
But like foam on the river 'tis passing away ; 

The hoar frosts are gone, the grass is now dewy. 
And Spring, wreathed in sunbeams, is smiling on May. 

The winds that are wafted o'er the brow of Ben Strone, 
And fan with their wings Glenorchy's sweet vale. 

Fondle the trees as a lover who's wooin', 
And to his love is repeating that often*toId tale. 

The song of the river is rich in its sadness. 

As through eddy and stream its waters roll on ; 

The lute of the lark, thrilling with gladness. 
Proclaims from the heavens that Winter is gone. 

The notes of the cuckoo resound through the valley, 

Like an echo, which over and over again 
Ilepeats to itself and the woods of DaTn ally 
That Spring is now smiling on Orchy's fair glen. 
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The moorcock declares that he's king of the heather, 
As he sliakes ctf the dew from his uray plumaged crest, 

And, carefully arranging each russet feather, 
He cackles his love to his mate uu her nest. 

The fife of the mavis and flute of the blackhird. 

The pipe of the bullHnch, and the linnet's sweet song, 

The chirp of the sparrow from his ])erch in the stack-yard, 
All, rejoicing, repeat that Winter is gone. 

Cleaving the ether on silvery pinion, 

The seagull pursues unimpeded his Might ; 
The ocean his home, the air his dominion, 

Glenorchy's proud valley his chiefest delight, 

In sheen of the emeraM, the hawthorn, and rowan. 
The heech tree, the elm, the larch, and the pine. 

Anil the meadow>», bedecked l)y the g(dden-eyed gowan, 
In silence proclaim that their Author's divine. 

Then let me fly to that nook in the mountain, 
Where nature has lavished the gems of her art ; 

Where the hills are bespangled by rippling fountains, 
And mound, crag, and hill fresh beauties impart. 



MARGARET BEAN. 

ynVARGARET BEAN was born (it Piperton, near 
Xll«/ Brechin, in 1865. Her father, David Bean, 
who died in 1889, and a direct line of ancestors, for the 
last six centuries, occupied the farm of Piperton. The 
name Bean is the same as Bain, or Bane. Miss Beart*a 
grand-uncle, the Rev. John Machar, D.D., late 
minister of St Andrew's Church, Kingston, Canada, a 
distinguished divine, was for some years Principal 
of Queen's College. Tlie " Memorials of Jiis Life and 
Ministry/' with a selection of his sermons and lectures, 
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were issued, in a large volume, iu 1873. This 
work, ably edited by liis daughter, and published by 
James Campbell & Son, Toronto, enjoyed wide 
popularity. 

The subject of our sketcli was educated in Brechin 
and iu Edinburgh. Then, for five years, she was 
governess in a school, in England, where boys were 
prepared for Rugby, Eton, Harrow, ckc. Her health, 
however, gave way, and she returned to Scotland, 
where she is now head governess, for English and 
Latin, iu Mallinkrodt, the well-known Fifeshire German 
•School, at Kirkcaldy. Teaching and caring for the 
young is her delight, and that is the secret of her 
successful career. With her refined taste, the love of 
nature, and of literature — especially English and German 
poetry — is quite a passion. As a recreation or safety- 
vjilve, in her leisure hours, she has written not only 
vigorousand thoughtful prose, but also many long poems, 
and some short ones. In these cfiPorts, two opposite 
characteristics, seldom so markedly developed in the 
same individual, are apparent. The one trait — 
especially in the longer poems — is an afternoon 
dreaminess, where, surrounded by flowers and birds, 
lulled by rippling brooks, and ^olian music — 
"linked sweetness long drawn out " — we drouse in 
Spenser's bower of bliss ; wliile, in the other, we have 
direct action, strength, condensation, and narrative, 
given in the fewest and best words, with much of the 
bald simplicity and force of the old ballad. As we 
have said. Miss Bean's occasional verses are " wood- 
notes wild '* — rapidly thrown ofi, and modestly under- 
valued by herself — but, from the delicacy, beauty, and 
inherent power which they display, we augur a 
successful future. 
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WHAUK MY HARP LO'ES TO DWELL. 

In the west they may hoast n' their wU 1 windin' shore, 
Whaiir the caves waefu' wail nt the ocean's iond roar ; 
But I trow tlie fair glens, wi' their birk uestlin' braes. 
Are the shrines whaur my harp lu'es to waken her lays. 

In the smile <>' fair Si)ring peep the wee catkins forth, 
An' they ettle to daur the caulcl bite o' the north ; 
Syne the bnrnies dance doon the green hill-side in glee, 
An' the lintie lilts oot its sweet welcome to me. 

Sae, a health to the glens o' nor dear mountain land ? 
An' as lang as the heather*deckM hills firmly stand, 
May oor he'rts aye he true as the lav'rock's sweet sang, 
Liclit an' free as the wee burnie danciu' alang ! 

OOR AIN AULD MITIIER LAND. 

A MOTUER TO HER SONS. 

Oor fathers focht wi' dirk and blade, 

To burst the bonds the Southron uiade ; 

** What reck we, gin through blood we wade? 

\Ve'll hand to hand 

Like brithers stand 
To richt oor ain auld mither land." 

Oor foes are a' grown leal and true ; 
We're brithers ower the Border noo. 
But Scotland looks to men like you 

To prove her micht. 

An see her richt, 
An' keep her war-won honour bricht. 

Be men ! an' scorn the meaner pairt 
That lauds the brain an' killn the he'rt ; 
Your brither scan fae ilka airt 

O' mental view, 

An' 6rm an' true 
Befriend a man e'en proved untrue. 

Aye try to bide fae snares o' sin, 
An* gin ye fa' tak tent an' rin 
Far, far fae sic like snares again ; 

Kegrets are vain, 

That dinna gain 
The pooer to blot oot folly's stain. 
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A ye hear a fa'en britlier's plaint, 
As fellow-sinner, no as saint ; 
A tear may ^nr a freend repent, 

When a' the rant 

0' priestly cant 
But drives him back to *' waur na' want.'' 

So aye be noble, trne an' free ; 

Ne'er bend to man the suppliant knee ; 

Lat aye your God your refuse be, 

An' hand to hand 

True briihers stand, 
An honour to your mither land ! 

THE BALLAD OF SEAFIELD TOWER 

A tower standn in tjrimness grey, 

And there, by wtormy waters, 
Lord Roderick wields his tyrant Rway, 

And guards his lovely daughters. 

Each eve, ere Kloaniin's hour is o'er, 

A boat id landed surely ; 
And there, as oft they've done before, 

Two lovers meet securely. 

The gallant's glance in «»rdour flies 

Tit note each charming feature, 
The Lady Alice in his eyes 

is Nature's fairest creature. 

•' And now,'' he cries, *' my Alice dear. 

Return I sure to-morrow, 
To take thee from thy bondage here, 

And haply end thy sorrow." 

An hour of dearly dangerous bli^s. 
Then doleful thout^lits of leaving, 

A nigh, a tear, a parting kiss — 
Now seas between them heaving. 

The Lady Alice waves farewell, 

And turns away in sadness ; 
Ilpr })oding heart, full strange to tell. 

Scarce hopes to-morrow's gladness. 

But see ! a turret window hi^di, 

A watching face discovers ; 
The Lady Margaret's jealous eye 

Has seen the try sting lovers. 
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With wily lips and feipn^d anriile 

She seeks her trnHtin^ sister, 
Anil prnmiHes, with ruthless guile, 

The murrow, to assist her. 

Then, ere the sun has sunk to rest, 

A father'n heart Rhe maddens, 
And stirs to ven^s^eful thoutjhts the breast 

That love no longer gladdens. 

Next eve yonn^ Randolph, gay and proud, 

His boat impatient urges 
O'er storm of waters wild and loud. 

And hadte-impediug surges. 

But. when his foot has touched the land. 

No maiden fair to meet him ! 
The stern Lord Roderick's angry brand 

The only glance to greet him. 

"And dare you, \illain," Roderick cries. 

My guarded nest to harry ! 
You thought to steal a precious prize, 

But, ere you venture, tarry." 

A glare of anger flashed between. 

Then gleam of steel far brighter ; 
Wh^n lo ! a bolt of lightning sheen 

Dealt death to one fierce tighter. 

And how with Randolph has it fared? 

A moment will discover. 
The angry father's life is spared; 

Low lies the luckless lover ! 

Oh, dool and wae rang through that tower, 

Night fell in clouds of sorrow ; 
Long ere the storm had ceased to lower 

There woke a wailing morrsw. 

When Lady Alice met her love, 

And saw him cold beside her, 
She vowed to keep her tryste above 

Where ills would ne'er betide her. 

The hapless knight his tryste has kept, 

No ntaiden fair to greet him. 
That night the gentle Alice olept 

Her long labt sleep to meet him, 
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Still ronrd tliat tower at mirk iriiJin};lit, 

A woeful wail of sorrow 
Wafts long and low, till morning light 

Pioclaiiiis a new-born morrow. 



A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 

I wandered down the woody shore, 
That Forth 'ri hright waters love to hive, 
And heard the music of the wave 

That tells of days that are no mare. 

While li:^tening to the soothing song, 
My heait t;ave tip its woes to air ; 
I heard a heavenly message there 

That balmed the weary wound of wrong. 

" For long, long years my part I've sung. 
And swelled the hymn the ages raised 
To Him whom circling planets praised, 

Ere from His hand the young earth sprung." 

*' T saw mankind in every age 
liaise for himself the weary load 
That saddens all life's winding road, 

And makes this world a prison cage." 

** Man lives for ever ! Here below 
A few short years at most his own. 
Not meant to sink by toil o'erthrown, 

But manfully to master woe." 

** And thou, too, sadly tossed by fate. 
Art making life a burden drear ; 
Thy S(»rrow8 hush ! Thy God is near. 

Smile, and Ihy load lacks half its weight." 

And thus, as threatening clouds draw near, 
I take my le«son from the sea 
That KUiiles. in sunshine full of glee. 

And bravely tights when storms appear. 



-c^jp- 
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JAMES THOMSON. 

'^'HOUGH the subject of this sketch may be sard 
^i^ to belong to a period earlier than that we 
intended to embrace in this work, yet we are led to 
include several of his pieces from the fact that, not- 
withstanding their undoubted excellence, they have 
never before, we are led to believe, been given in any 
work on Scottish poetry. That Mr Thomson's writings 
were much adnn'rcd in his day is proved by the list of 
subscribers, some six or seven hundred in number 
(including most of the nobility and leading personages 
in Edinburgh and surrounding district), which is 
appended to a volume published by him in 1801. 

From the introduction to this book, we learn that 
James Thomson was born in Edinburgh in 1763, and 
when but a few months old was sent to his maternal 
grandfather, a weaver in Kenleith, a small village in 
the parish of Currie, near Edinburgh. Here he was 
brought up, and at the age of seven years began to 
attend the village school. Shortly afterwards he was 
seized with an attack of small-pox, "of the most 
malignant kind ; '" and, as his recovery was slow, his 
grandparents, who treated him as their own child, 
would not allow him to return to school. Under the 
tuition, therefore, of his relatives he acquired his little 
stock of learning — rude, indeed, but it was sufficient 
to enable him to read, and to understand and relish 
what he read The early years of Thomson were 
passed in the manner most common to children of the 
Scottish peasantry at that time — herding. He never, we 
are told, went to the field with the cow " without 
carrying in his pocket some ballads or book of sopgs, 
which chance had thrown in his wav : with these he 
beguiled the tedious hours, and from them he imbibed 
a taste for poetry." At thirteen years of age, on the 
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proposition of his grandfather, young Thomson agreed 
to follow the profession of a weaver, much, however, 
against his own inclinutious, for he aspired to higher 
pursuits. In his spare time he went to school to learn 
to write, but, instead of paying attention to ortho- 
graphy, he amused himself in making rhymes on his 
Bchoolfcllows. As nobody could read what he wrote, 
ho seldom was at the trouble to use the pen, but, we 
are told, ** committed the effusions of his muse to the 
tablets of his memory, which were never allowed to 
rust.** On the death of his grandfather, Mr Thomson 
removed to a village in tiie parish of Colinton. After 
a short stay there, however, he returned to Kenleith, 
where he si)ent the remaining portion of his unevent- 
ful life, held in much esteem by all in the district. 
"Thomson was the most useful man in the parish : he 
could let blood, when his neighbours required his aid ; 
kill a mart for the accommodation of a friend ; and, on 
a Saturday night, all the beards of the village came 
under his hand. He was thus, besides being a weaver, 
the barber, physician, poet, and musician of the 
village." We are unable to give the date of the death 
of this peasant poet, *' born to poverty and nursed in 
obscurity," as the introduction to his book was written 
while he was still alive, living the monotonous ex- 
istence of a simple son of toil, and cheering his 
neighbours by his poetic and musical gifts. 

SANDY AND JOCK. 

(*• A Dialosrue betwixt two old Men at the Kirk,") 

In siminer-monthft, whan days are lang 
An' ytmn&r an' auld to kirk do gang^, 
Jock and Sandy, a^'d ft>iirscore, 
Fori:rather*d liaith at the kirk-door : 
And O ! but tliey were chief an' pack. 
An' hauld an' loudly they did crack 
O* thiui^s o' date a« auld, Tui sure. 
As Bauni^tckburn an' Sherifif-uiuir, 
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JOCK. 

! what'ii 'come o' ye, Sandy, ttiaii, 
Ye've no' been here I keuna whan ? 
To leave the Kirk ye surely mean, 
An'tiirn a strict Seceder clean ; 
For it'8 three quarters u' an year, 
Sin I can luind I saw you liere* 

SANDY. 

If it be true, a» bodies say. 
That for the King they winna pray ; 
Now here I'm sure that they are wrang, 
God bless him, honest man, an' lang ; 
Say what they will, but as for nie, 
I'll ay wish weel to George the Three. 

1 doubt nae but SefCeders may 
Preach the gospel weel an' pray ; 
Yet this I'll wad, without a joke, 
'J'hey've scabbed anes amang their flock, 
For tent their lives, an' then ye'll see 
They're no' a' saints, lad, niair than me. 
My nibonr'8 fau'ts what need I tell, 
Because I plenty hae mysell ? 

An' if that we wad be content. 
We hae nae reason for complaint ; 
A dainty lad we've o' oor ain, 
For him to preach is little pain. 
O ! did ye notice, Jocky, man. 
This day sae briefly he began ? 
Yon text he handled to a hair ; 
An' O how bonny was his pray'r ! 
He bade the rich be sure to mind 
The lame, the cripple, an' the blind, 
An' bodies poor, wi' fam'lies sma' ; 
The fient a haet he miss'd at a' ; 
An' fair he cow'd that sin o' pride, 
A thing I never yet con'd bide ; 
But there were plenty I cou*d name, 
Wha to themsells might tak it hame. 

JOCK. 

! Sandy, lad, your mem'ry's fine. 
An' has the heels by far o' mine, 
For mine is grown sae very thin. 
That fient a haet it will ha'd in ; 
It minds me o' a milcie^clout, 
Nae sooner fill'd than it rins out. 
As, for a proof, it's grown sae ill, 
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The very pouch that haVls my mill, ^ 
There'd mony a time I canna mind it, 
I'll grape them a' before I fiud ir. 
But weel I wat it's true you say, 
The fo'k are, at the present day, 
Sae stuff' d wi' pride, they dinna ken 
Whilk o' theui is their upper en'. 
I mind fu' weel whan you an' I 
Were dainty striplins, herdin' ky, 
We ca'd oor master ay Gudeman, 
Nae ither name got tenants than ; 
Wi' a gray coat an' plaiden hose, 
Their breakfast then a cog o' brose, 
Ayont the ingle bienly crackit, 
An' in their shoon wad ca' a tacket ; 
The gudevtife span upo' the rock ; 
The bairns were Jenny, Jean, an' Jock. 
But nought will serve our cummers now, 
Though scarce their father has a cow. 
hut ca' them Miss, an' gie a bow. 

SANDY. 

The like o' that gaes ill wi' me, 

Sae pridefu' cummers now to see ; 

There^s some wha wear a hat an* feather, 

An' shoon o' clouts iuKtead o' leather, 

Whase grannies did, I'm free to tell, 

Through a' the country besoms sell. 

Believe me, Jock, it is my thought. 

That were their grannies to be brought, 

To see sic dress as now is seen. 

They scarce wad credit their ain een : 

But stay, before we farther see them, 

It's no' a' gowd that glitters wi' them, 

For, Jocky lad, between us twa, 

Gin we their duds o' sarks hut saw, 

Faith, I cou'd wad wi' you twa groats 

Upo' their tails there wad be knots, 

Or in their place a tatter-wallop. 

Or holes through whilk a dog might gallop. 

ON STEALING. 

TTear this, ye thievin' bodies a\ 

I'll warr'ut ye think your crime but sma', ' 

Whan ye tnk little things awa'. 

Think how ye're sinnin'. 
Mind to the gallows nane does fa' 

Wi' great beginnin'. 
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11k body fairly will allow, 

That few at first will steal a cow, 

But needle or a preen will pu' 

Frae out a sleeve ; 
This is the way niaist bodies do 

Begin to thieve. 

Before ye venture on the flock, 
Ye'il tak a her, a duck, or cock ; 
And neitit ye'll try to pick the lock 

By art or force ; 
And lastly down somebody knock 

Frae aflf his horse. 

So never do put to yi>ur hand. 
In CHse ye canna let it f^tand : 
And whare at last think will ye land, 

But on a rope ? 
So never study to be grand 

On ither fu'k ; 

A ftilly body can his lane, 
Wt' little trouble stay a stane. 
Which short way down a hill has gaen 

Frae afif the tap. 
But at the middle there are nane 

Wha coa'd it stap. 

So whan ye find youroells incline 
To steal a rag, ttiough ne'er so fine, 
! stop yourselld o' that design. 

If ye can mak it ; 
Say to yoursells, *' This is not mine, 

I winna tak it." 

Your wicked heart 'tis, or the de'il, 
Ane o' the twa, that bids ye steal ; 
It's like his tricks, I ken fu' weel. 

He wants ye hang'd. 
If that's no' true, I've lost my skill, 

An' he is wrang'd. 

The gowden rule mak ay your guide. 
It's not too narrow, nor too wide ; 
Sae frae it never gang aside. 

An' syne nae fear 
But through the warld ye will glide 

Wi' conscience clear. 
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Still ronr.cl that tower at mirk iriidni^lit, 

A. woeful wail of sorrow 
Wafts long and low, till morning light 

Proclaims a new-born morrow. 



A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 

I wandereil down the woody shore, 

That Forth'ri bright waters love to lave, 
And heard the music of the wave 

That tells of days that are no mure. 

While listening to the soothing song, 
My heait t;ave tip its woes to air ; 
I heard a heavenly message there 

That balmed the weary woimd of wrong. 

"For long, long years my part I've snng. 
And swelled the hymn the ages raised 
To Him whom circling planets praised. 

Ere from His hand the young earth sprung." 

** I saw mankind in every age 
liaise for himself the weary load 
That saddens all life's winding road. 

And makes this world a prison cage." 

" Man lives for ever ! Here below 
A few short years at most his own, 
Not meant to sink by toil o'erthrown, 

But manfully to master woe.'' 

" And thon, too, sadly tossed by fate, 
Art making life a burden drear ; 
Thy sorrows hush ! Thy God in near, 

Smile, and Ihy load lacks half its weight." 

And thus, as threatening clouds draw near, 
I take my le^(son from the sea 
That Kudles. in sunshine full of glee. 

And bravely tights when storms aiipear. 



■^P" 
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JAMES THOMSON. 

^Though the subject of tins sketch may be sard 
^4^ to belong to a period earlier than that we 
intended to embrace in this work, yet we are led to 
include several of his pieces from the fact that, not- 
withstanding their undoubted excellence, they have 
never before, we are led to believe, been given in any 
work on Scottish poetry. That Mr Thomson's writings 
were much admired in his day is proved by the list of 
subscribers, some six or seven hundred in number 
(including most of the nobility and leading personages 
in Edinburgh and surrounding district), which is 
appended to a volume published by him in 1801. 

From the introduction to this book, we learn that 
James Thomson was born in Edinburgh in 1763, and 
when but a few months old was sent to his maternal 
grandfather, a weaver in Kenleith, a small village in 
the parish of Currie, near Edinburgh. Here he was 
brought up, and at the age of seven years began to 
attend the village school. Shortly afterwards he was 
seized with an attack of small-pox, "of the most 
malignant kind ; '' and, as his recovery was slow, liis 
grandparents, who treated him as their own child, 
would not allow him to return to school. Under the 
tuition, therefore, of his relatives he acquired his little 
stock of learning — rude, indeed, but it was sufficient 
to enable him to read, and to understand and relish 
what he read The early years of Thomson were 
passed in the manner most common to cliildrcn of the 
Scottish peasantry at that time — herding. He never, we 
are told, went to the field with the cow " without 
carrying in his pocket some ballads or book of songs, 
wliich chance had thrown in his wav ; with these he 
beguiled the tedious hours, and from them he imbibed 
a taste for poetry." At thirteen years of age, on the 
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proposition of iiis grandfather, young Thomson agreed 
to follow the profession of a weaver, much, however, 
against his own inclinations, for he aspired to higher 
pursuits. In his spare time he went to school to learn 
to write, but, instead of paying attention to ortho- 
graphy, he amused himself in making rliymes on his 
schoolfellows. As nobody could read what he wrote, 
he seldom was at the troui»le to use the pen, but, we 
are told, " committed the effusions of his muse to the 
tablets of his memorj-, which were never allowed to 
rust." On the death of his grandfather, Mr Thomson 
removed to a village in the parish of Colinton. After 
a short stay there, however, lie returned to Kenleith, 
where he spent the remaining portion of his unevent- 
ful life, held in much esteem by all in the district. 
"Thomson was tlie most useful man in the parish : he 
could let blood, when his neighbours required his aid ; 
kill a mart for the accommodation of a friend ; and, on 
a Saturday night, all the beards of the village came 
under his hand. He was thus, besides being a weaver, 
the barber, physician, poet, and musician of the 
village." We are unable to give the date of the death 
of this peasant poet, " born to poverty and nursed in 
obscurity," as the introduction to his book was written 
while he was still alive, living the monotonous ex- 
istence of a simple son of toil, and cheering his 
neighbours by his poetic and musical gifts. 

SANDY AND JOCK. 

("A Dialojcue betwixt two old Men at the Kirk.") 

In siinmer-mnnthR, whan days are lang 
An' yonne: an' auld to kirk do gang, 
Jock and Sandy, ag'd fourscore, 
Forcrather'd haith at the kirk-door ; 
And O ! but they were chief an' pack, 
An' hauld an' hmdiy tiiey did crack 
0' thingH u' date as auld, I'm sure. 
As BannockbuFD an' Sberiff-uiuir. 
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JOCK. 

! wliat'rt 'come o* ye, Sandy, man, 
Ys've no' been here I keuna whan ? 
To leave the Kirk ye surely mean, 
An'tnrn a strict Seceder clean ; 
For it's three quarters o' an year, 
bin I can uiind I saw you here* 

SANDY. 

Tf it be true, an bodies say. 
That for the King they winna pray ; 
Now here I'm nure that they are wrani;, 
God bless him, honest man, an' lang ; 
Say what they will, but as for me, 
I'll ay wish weel to George the Three. 

1 doubt nae but St^ceders may 
Preach the gospel weel an' pray ; 
Yet this I'll wad, without a joke, 
'J'hey've scabbed anea amang their flock, 
For tent their lives, an' then ye'll see 
They're no' a' saints lad, niair than me. 
My nibour'8 fau'ts what need I tell, 
Because I plenty hae mysell ? 

An' if that we wad be content. 
We hae nae reason for complaint ; 
A dainty lad we've o' oor ain,^ 
For him to preach is little pain. 
O ! did ye notice, Jocky, man, 
This day sae briefly he began ? 
Yon text he handled to a hair ; 
An' O how bonny was his pray'r ! 
He bade the rich be sure to mind 
The lame, the cripple, an' the blind, 
An' bodies poor, wi' fani'lies sma' ; 
The fient a haet he miss'd at a' ; 
An' fair he cow'd that sin o' pride, 
A thing I never yet cou'd bide ; 
But there were plenty I cou'd name, 
Wha to themselU might tak it hame. 

JOCK. 

! Sandy, lad, your mem'ry's fine, 
An' has the heels by far o' mine, 
For mine is grown sae very thin, 
That flent a haet it will ha'd in ; 
It minds me o' a milcie-clout, 
Nae sooner flll'd than it rins out. 
As, for a proof, it's grown sae ill, 
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The very poach that haVls my mill, ^ 
There's mony a tiuie I canna mind it, 
I'll grape them a' before I find ir. 
But weel I wat it's true you say, 
The fu'k are, at the present day, 
Sae stuff' d wi' pride, they dinna ken 
Whilk o' them is their upper en*. 
I mind fu' weel whan you an' I 
Were dainty striplins, herdin' ky, 
We ca'd oor master ay Gudeman, 
Nae ither name got tenants tiian ; 
Wi' a Kcay coat an' plaiden hose. 
Their breakfast then a cog o' brose, 
Ayont the ingle bienly crackit, 
An' in their shoon wad ca' a tacket ; 
The gudeuife span upo' the rock ; 
The bairuH were Jenny, Jean, an' Jock. 
But nought will serve our cummers now, 
TIioukIi scarce their father has a cow. 
But ca' them Miss, an' gie a bow. 

SANDY. 

The like o' that gaes ill wi* me, 

Sae pridefu' cummers now to see ; 

There's some wha wear a hat nn' feather, 

An' shoon o' clouts instead o' leather, 

AVhase grannies did, I'm free to tell. 

Through a' the country besoms sell. 

Believe me, Jock, it is my thougiit. 

That were their grannies to be lirought. 

To see sic dress as now is seen, 

They scarce wad cre«lit their ain een : 

But stay, before we farther see them. 

It's no' a' gowd that glitters wi' them, 

For, Jocky lad, between us twa, 

Gin we their duds o' sarks but saw. 

Faith. I cou'd wad wi' you twa groats 

IJpo* their tails there wad be knots. 

Or in their place a tatter>wallop. 

Or holes through whilk a dog might gallop. 

ON STEALING. 

Hear this, ye thievin' bodies a", 

I'll warr'nt ye think your crime but ama'. 

Whan ye ink little things awa'. 

Think how ye're sinnin', 
Mind to the gallowp nane does fa' 

Wi' great beginnin'. 
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Ilk body fairly will allow, 

That few at first will steal a cow, 

But needle or a preen will pu' 

Frae out a sleeve ; 
This is the way niaist bodies do 

Begin to thieve. 

Before ye venture on the flock, 
Ye'll tak a her, a dack, or cock ; 
And neist ye'll try to pick the lock 

By art or force ; 
And lastly down somebody knock 

Frae afif his horse. 

So never do put to y«»nr hand, 
In CHse ye canna let it ^tand ; 
And whare at last think will ye land, 

But on a rope ? 
So never study to be grand 

On ither fo'k ; 

A nilly body can his lane, 
Wi' little trouble stay a stane, 
Which short way down a hill has gaen 

Frae afif the tap. 
But at the middle there are nana 

Wha coa'd it stap. 

So whan ye find yonrsells incline 
To steal a rag, though ne'er so fine, 
! stop yonrselld o' that design. 

If ye can mak it ; 
Say to yoursells, *< This is net mine, 

I winna tak it." 

Your wicked heart 'tis, or the de'il, 
Ane o' the twa, that bids ye steal ; 
It's like his tricks, I ken fu' weel. 

He wants ye hang'd. 
If that's no' trae, I've lostmyskill, 

An' he is wrang'd. 

The gowden rule mak ay your guide. 
It's not too narrow, nor too wide ; 
Sae frae it never gang aside, 

An' syne nae fear 
But through the warld ye will glide 

Wi' conscience clear. 
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COME, HING YER HEADS. 

["To tha memory of the late Mr Robert Burns."] 

Come, hing your heads, ye poets a', 
An' let the tears in plenty fa', 
Since death has ta'en Rob Burns awa, 
That canty callan ; 

! bic a lotts we never saw. 

Sin we lost Allan. 

Oh ! fye upon ye, doctor crew, 
That Hiififered death awa to pii'; 
Wha will we get to sing us now 

O' Halloween. 
How lads an' lasses whidded through 

The kail sae green. 

O'er true the aul 1 proverb we see, — 

1 f that ye anger do a bee. 

It's neither ane, twa, nor yet three, 

That gars ye fyke. 
For on your back in haste will flee 

Maist a' the byke. 

Whan Burns gieJ HornlK)ok his right due, 
The doctors a\ an' they're no' few, 
Amang themsells did mak a vow. 

Did Bi^irns ever 
Chance Iheir fingers but to come throu^'h, 

They'd nail him clever. 

O'er trup, indeed, it was the case, 
Whan death did stare him in the face ; 
In vain their aid he did solace, 

Fur drug or pill. 
Death has nae left in a' this place, 

A better duel. 



LESLIE McKENZIE, 

*nTni ^^^-^ ^'®^y promising career was cut short by 

V\t^ deatli at the early age of 23, was a son of a 

hiw stationer in Aberdeen, and was born therein 1865, 
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He received his education in Edinburgh, principally at 
Mr Cameron's Acadeniy in Gayfield Square. Keturn- 
ing to his native city in 1883, Mr McKenzie shortly 
afterwards joined the staff of Bon Accord, a Avell- 
conducted, popular, and brightly humorous weekly 
journal published in Aberdeen, to which he contributed 
largely, both in prose and verse, under the nom-de-plume 
of "Mack." Many of his pieces were also illustrated 
by clever drawings from his own pen. From an 
obituary notice, which appeared in Bon Accord at the 
time of his death (in Ma}', 1889), we extract the 
following : — " Possessed of a keen sense of humour, 
which he could so well pourtray both with pencil and 
pen alike, Mr McKenzie was a young man of sterling 
abilities, and thoroughlj' endowed with all the varied 
accomplishments which go to make up the successful 
humorous journalist of these modern days. Mr 
McKenzie was of a retiring disposition, and preferred 
rather to go about his work in a quiet and unostenta- 
tious manner than to court notoriety. By his early 
death, we lose a valued friend and pleasant companion, 
and we do not think it too much to say that the 
deceased's clever pen and pencil will be missed by all 
of his friends who had the pleasure of his closer 
acquaintance and by the public in general." 

MISFORTUNES FAVOURITE : A TALE OF MAN'S 

INHUMANITY. 

The orator stood witli his feet on a tub, 

Which was placed upside down on the ground, 
And he i«:ave his lean stomach a pat and a rub 
(A stomach which seemed to be craving fur grub) 
Ati he cast a beni;;n look around. 

** Unaccustomed I be, friends, to spout tlms,'* he said, 

In a voice which came down through hi« nose ; 
** And I would'nt be doin' it now, only trade 
Is a thing which is all buKted up and decayed, 
As no duubt every one of yuu knows. 



I 
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** Misfortune, my friendn, is an ailment to which 

Mahkintl in the halistract id /leir — 
Tl'8 a le^^acy left to the poor ami the rich, 
Though the poor man encounters it hardly as sich, 

And gets more of it than a fair share. 

** You'll excuse me* kind friend^, if afore I begin 

With my lecter I pa^a rouiul my hat, 
Perlitely requentin' as how you'll drop in 
A leetle of what you can 9pare of yer tin 

ComperheiiUii} nil cummet ilfatt. 

" Which no douht you're aware is an old Latin phrase 

Signitiu* that they who bestow 
Are more hlesstc^ than them that receive," and I says, 
** That the man who writ that is denervin' of [iraise, 

And a place where the good people go." 

** That man is de^ervin' of praii^e," I repeat, 

'* And a place where the good people go — 
Hie ! where are you hoff to? Well, this 'eres a treat, 
I speak'8 till I'm 'oarse, then they beats a retreat 
When lax them to pay fur the show." 

Then the orator cuRsed and the orator swore, 

And he gave his lean stomach a rub. 
And he didn't seem pleased when agent came who wore 
A suit of blue clothes, who observed with a roar, 

That he'd better be *' hoff'' with his tub. 

** Ctdlectin' of crowd"*," said the party in blue, 

*' [s agin Parliamentarry hact 
And y(m'd better not try it again or you'll rue, 
For the law will be down on you quick if you do. 

And you'll get sixty days for a fact." 

*• Oh ! yer mighty perlite," said the orator man, 

While he tenderly lifted his tub, 
'* But where is the crowd, answer that if you can. 
There aint no crowd here," said the orator man, 

And he gave his lean stomach a rub. 

"Come, now, none of yer sass," said the party in blue, 

** Dont you dare to speak back to the la ! 
Or you'll get it exceedin'ly hot if you do," 
** Oh ! all right,'* said the orator man, " then aduo, 
Or, to speak in plain English, ta-ta." 
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Then the orator wandered away with his tuK 

And the orator Hcowled and he frowned, 
And he ^ave hi^ lean stomach a pat and a rnb 
(A Htoiiiacii which seemed to be craving for grub) 

And he cast no benign look around. 

TAM AND JESSIE, OR SHE LOVED 

AN IT HER. 

Ye'Il never find a truer chiel. 
Search higii and h>w by niglit or day, sir?, 

Than Tammy Kraser o' The Shiel— 

Frae John O' Groats to far Cathay, sirs. 

He cam a cooitin' Jessie Broon — 

A gallant sonsy coorter truly, 
\Vi' tartan plaidie upside doon, 

An' tongue a wheen lang and unruly. 

A bnirdly figure in a kilt 

Wis Tammy the braw Heiland lad, sirs ; 
Ye couldna find anither built 

Like him frae Keith to Trinidad, sirs. 

He'd mak up poetry, and recite's 

Daft rubbish into Jessie's ear, sirs, 
Beginnin' wi' ** Oh ! pearl that lights," 

An' fiuishin* wi' ** darling dear," sirr*. 

He'd cry an Impriss wi' a croon. 

Is nae ill trauchel, bit I'm thinkin' 
There's neen sae trig as Jessie Droon, 

My queen, fae's poor, but nae sma' drinkin', 

He'd blythly sing to cheer her he'rt. 

He'd dance until the midnicht hoorie ; 
Ye widna find a chap sae smert 

Frae Fiji intil Inverurie. 

He spent his money for her sake, 

Wi' lavishness that was infinite ; 
A tippence or a tippence maik 

Went bang ] at ony antrin minute ! 

And Jessie, wi' a doonward glance 

('Twis picter for the Gotls to see her), 
Wid chide him for's extravagance, 

While takin' a' he liked to gi'e her. 
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He was as constant, an' as true 

Aa onyboily e'er ye siw, sirs ; 
Ye wiiluA crorts his match if ynii 

Did search frae Crieff to Berwick Law, birs. 

He asked her if Rhe wid apree 

Tae t'.heenge her name for that o* Fraser ; 
He ftaid, nnlesa ^he di<I it, lie 

Wid cut his tlirapple wi' a razor. 

The Ia!>8ie «ai«l — '* I dinna ken," 
Then aitked a day to think it ower, sirs, 

She liidna gaen her answer, when 
That day had lengthened into fower, sirs. 

An' when fower days had slipped awa' 
She joined in matrimonial HJiackles, 

Wi* dome wrattdi in the *' Furty-twa," 
Wha wisna tit to bleck Tarn's bauchles. 

Tarn stole a razor on the spot,. 

Intent to rieve his thrapple wi' it, 
He ditlna though, — he clean forgot. 

An' bhated himself instead — so be it. 



CHECKMATE. 

The tide which leads to fortune is a tide 

Which flows perversely oft-times, so at least 

'Thas ever done with me. At intervaU 

I've made attempts, bold, liariui;, and ingenious. 

To make the golden hay while shines the sun. 

No use ! The best laid plans of men and monkeys 

Are apt to get deranged, mine ne'er succeed. 

A stranger to prosperity it seems 

I'm to be. Just yester-ni^ht 

With the last pieces of a little money 

Winch I'd acquired (where or by what means 

It matters not, suffice it that 'twas mine 

After it had been the slave of some one else). 

Well, with this money I sat me down to play 

With those small articles they term '* cards." 

The man I played with seemed a triHe soft, 

And played, as I imagined, somewhat loosely. 

I scorn to treail upon the weakness 

Of human nature as a usual thing, 

But here a glorious chance seemed ready made 

Of bettering my humble store of lucre. 

Here was a pigeon waiting to be plucked, 
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And had I let the came slip through my fingers 

SoiDe liHwk woiiM likely have been near at hand 

'1 o strip him of hi.s hindmost maravedi. 

Such was my philosophic reasoninjj. 

And stiHing the "still sinall voice" within me, 

T cnnninuly began to "draw him out." 

To tlii-* end playing so that I \vo«d«l lose, 

'I'lnis giving him the necessary ctmHdence 

Which would szive birth to further recklessness 

Oti his part. That was hew I reckoned. 

J>ut many a slip occurs when least ^-xpected. 

lie proved to I e as cute a man as I. 

And while I blitully played into his hand 

To cheat him in the end (for such it was, 

Tiiough I do say so who should keep it mum), 

lie quietly amiexeil my hard-gained plunder, 

And ere I couM recover, trailed from me 

The last remaining stiver I had gt)t. 

The one grand coup, tiie chef-dceui-re, I'd built my hopes ou 

Proved ineffectual, miserably failed. 

• • • • • • 

I'm but a puny victim of mischance. 
The grandest efforts of uiy life have failed. 
The golden varnish of my hey-ilay dreams 
Hubs off. and leaves my eyes to gaze upon 
Naught but the vilest brass. Dross ! <lross ! 
I m sick of this existence. Had he left me 
]5ut just a trifle of my hard-w«)n earnings 
I'd buy a piece of rope and hang myself. 
Stay ! happy thought, the sea, the mighty deep, 
A watery sepulchre, I'll drown <lull care, 
And with it «lrown my own confounded body, 
An<i fjirnish food for fishes. Tims by tieath 
I'll do what never in my life I've done — 
A generous action. 

Oh tinsel world, false and mangy globe, 
FareweU, a last farewell, the end has come ! 
• ••••« 

Tvvaa but a passing fancy, what's the use 
Of any man antieiiiating time. 
I'll live ! A chance may cmne, an<l till it dojs 
I'll sink within myself and live parochially. 



*<{P^' 
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REV. LAUKENCE TUTTIETT. 

CANON TUTTIETT'S hymns have a place in most 
modern collections. Although horn at Colyton, 
Devonshire, in 1825, he has lony been a much esteemed 
minister of the Scottish Episcopal Church, St Andrews, 
where the greater part of his literary work has been 
(lone. His father was John Tuttiett, Esq., Surgeon, 
ll.N., and he was educated at King's College, Loudon. 
From the Directory of the Church we learn that our 
])oet, after a distinguished career as a student, was 
ordained to the ministry in 1 8 18 by the Bishop of London. 
From 1854 to 1870 ho was Vicar at Lea-Marston, 
Warwickshire. During the latter vear he was 
inducted to his present charge in St Andrews, and 
appointed prebendary, St Niniau's Cathedral, Perth, in 
1871. Canon Tuttiett is the author of a number of 
theological works, including " Services and Readings 
in Prolonged Sickness," "Meditations on the Book of 
Common Prayer," *' Confirmation Manual," " House- 
hold Prayers for Working Men, " Reflections on the 
Penitentijil Psalms,'* "Hymns for the Children of the 
Church," *' Some Sermons in Stones," "Through the 
Clouds" (poems by the Sick Bod, and in Bereaved 
Homes), besides several selections of sermons, tracts, 
&c. Canon Tuttiett's hymns are clear, rh3"thmical, 
and full of strong verve as well as deep sympathy. 
They are eminently helpful aud uplifting, and are 
adapted to strengthen the mind, and cheer and com- 
fort the desponding heart — ever showing that the 
Christian life is the truest, the best, and the happiest. 

HYMN AFTER MAPwRIAGE. 

0<»(1 be with them I— while they stanil, 
Heait in heart as hand in han<l, 
l^reulhiiiK' first to Heav'n above 
Holy vows of faith aud love, 
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God be with them ! — when they go, 
By the path His love will show 
Each to work with ready will 
What they must for Him fulfil. 

God be with them ! — while they share 
All He gives of toil and care ; 
Making glad whate'er they do 
With affection kind and true. 

God be with them ! — while they sing 
'Mid the blessings time may bring ; 
Kibing then on wings of praise 
To the Light of all their days. 



God be with them !— while they pray 
Through a dark and troubled day ; 
Learning then in pain and loss 
How to share their Master's cross. 

God be with them !— when they know 
All that this world can bestow ; 
Looking then for deathless love 
In a better Home above. 

HYMN OF THE MOURNER. 

By the Grave, in silence binding, 
Faith and hope with ans:nish blending, 
Father, now my spirit feels 
What a light Thy Word reveals. 

All Thou gavest Thou hast taken ; 
All Thou lovest Thou wilt waken, 
When this little passing night 
Melts away in morning light. 

Tiong may seem the watch of sorrow ; 
Late may dawn the joyous morrow ; 
Father, Saviour, let me see 
Larger light and peace in Thee. 

Thine on earth are Thine for ever ; 
Thine in Heaven no power can sever : 
From the dust, to die no more, 
All Thine own wilt Thou restore. 

Many wake, where hhe is sleeping ; 
Many smile, where we are weeping ; 
Fiither kind, Thy mercies fall 
Like the sunshine o'er us all. 
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GO FORWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIER!* 

Go forwaril, Cliristian Roldier ! 

Beneath liia Banner true. 
The Lord HiinselF, thy Leader, 

Shall all tiiy Foen siihdiie. 
His lave foretells thy trials ; 

He knows thiue hourly need ; 
He can with bread of Heaven 

Thy fainting spirit feed. 

Gn forward, Christian soldier ! 

Fear not the secret foe ; 
O'er thee are many watching, 

No man may see or know. 
O trust alone thy Leader, 

Nor cease to watch and pray ; 
IJeed not the traitor voices 

Tliat lure thy soul astray. 

Go forward, Christian soldier ! 

Nor dream of peaceful rest, 
Till Satan's host is van«4uishM, 

And heaven is all posse.sK'd ; 
Till Christ Himself shall call thee 

To lay thine armour by, 
And wear in endless glory 

The crown of victory. 

Go forward. Christian soldier ! 

Though dark the gathering night 
The Lord, who is thy shelter, 

Will be thy guiding light. 
The morn. His face revealing, 

Will tell thy dangers past ; 
pray thy faith may fail not, 

His love may hold thee fast. 

TO A SNOWDROP, 

(On my Wife's Grave.) 

yiom thy wintry grave sridng. 
Summer's reign evangelizing. 
Snowdrop, sure my God has sent thee, 
And that priestly vest has lent thee, 
Me to teach, a lonely weeper ; — 
*• Love is life's unfailing keeper, 
And the body, long forsaken* 
From the dust will one day waken.*' 

music by the Rev. Sir Frederick A. G, Ousely, Bart., D.M. 
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Once that faded wreath benide thee 
Lnuk'd a rival proud to hide thee ; 
Now we mark thee meekly bendine: 
As ill pity o'er its emling. 
Ken the bird that Bings above thee 
Seems, like me, to hail and loveth^e, 
For the blessing thou art giving 
To the dying as the living. 

Flower of hope, alas ! so fleeting, 
Welcome this thy timely greeting ! 
Now, with voiceless love, addressing 
Thus my heart, and gently blessing : — 
**S(iiiimer comes, while Winter chills thee: 
Joy U sown while Sorrow fills thee : 
Earthward bend, while npwartl soaring : 
Bless the world, while God adoring." 



JOHN W. GORDON, 

MRITERof the bright and sparkling *' Notes 
from Catrine " in the Ardrossan and Saltcoats 
Herald, was born at Kilmarnock in 1868. His mother 
died when he was only a few weeks old, and his father 
(who was a soldier) having completed his term of 
twelve years at this time, re-enlisted in the 79th 
Cameron Highlanders. Consequently, the subject of 
our sketch found a home with his ** dear old grand- 
mother," as he terms her. He was brought up under 
her loving care till her death, which occurred when ho 
was in his 12th year. Having passed the "x-vi. 
Standard " at the Glcncairn Sciiool, ho was free to 
take his part in the battle of life. Although ho 
had the wish to aspire to something higher than the 
humble position of a miner, he had no friend to help 
him forward, and had thus, as he says in his vigorous 
poem, " to paddle his own canoe." Accordingly, till 
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shortly since, he had to " rough it '' in the mine. 
About nine years ago he left Kilmarnock, and has re- 
sided ever since in Catrine — the Queen of the West. 

Mr Gordon's frequent contributions, in prose and 
verse, are lively and thoughtful. They evince the 
pen of a ready writer, gifted with a vigorous imag- 
ination, and possessing the power of portraying tlie 
oddities of men and manners with quiet sarcasm and 
rollicking humour. At the end of each set of "Notes ' 
he generally summons the aid of the youthful imp of 
the newspaper office, who "turns the crank" of his 
"rhyming machine." Sometimes the mischievous 
young rascal strikes the wrong chord, and the result 
is that things are said tliat printer's ink won't repro- 
duce, till the Poet has to hastily administer some 
"kid reviver,'' and then the rhvthm chancres from 
waltz to slow time. We append sevcial snatches of 
the article manufactured during these varying moods, 
and we think the reader w ill agree with us in saying 
that the " material " is well worthy of preservation. 



DID YOU EVER THINK TO WRITE A POEM 

Di<l you erer think to write a *' pome," and knew not what to8ay, 
While a thonsand themes were hnrrying throa^h your cranium 

every day 
But what's the good of hnmininEf thus? we can't at all refuse, 
For editors say you're paid for this, and of course we must have 

news. 
Did you ever think to write a '* pome '' from nature quite sublime ? 
P'r'apa extracted from the sweetest of that happy golden time. 
When you wandered in some lonely glen with her who your wife 

is now. 
And nearly had your task achieved — when the baby ma le a row. 

Did you ever think in write a "p<^"^e"on your dear old ma*in*law. 

Who had recently admini^tered to you a do^Q of jaw ? 

Just because unto her daughter 3'ou ha I &aid, ** Look here, my 

dear. 
If your nut Itss extravagant you'll require to s'idufrom here.'' 
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Did you think to write a ** poiue " on your wife's answer not so 

meek, 
And the coinplinienta she paid you for your vast amount of cheek, 
lleminding yon of what took place at the altar long ago, 
When you promised to the parson you'd love, come weal or woe' 

Did you ever think to write a '* pome '' on how you felt so small? 
Did you ever think on suicide, and the easiest way of all ? 
IF unsuccessfully you've tried to decide 'tween this and that, 
l)id you ever think it prudent t<> get up and kick the cat ? 
Did you ever think to write a "ijome" on souie sermon newly 

given 
'Bout the great increase of wickedness of this world in which we're 

living? 
But when the preacher made allusion to the sort of life yon led, 
Did you ever swear (within yourself) then go home and go to bed. 

Did you ever think to write a *' pome'' for honour or for fame, 
At the end of which, in letters large, appeared your Chi isliaa 

name ? 
I'm afraid I cannot boast of being thus far experimental, 
For holding this as " sampled stuff " it might be detrimental. 

THE MINISTER'S TKEE. 

On the road to the Newton, in line wi' the schule, 

Yince stood an o'erspreading ash tree, 
It's leaves in the simmer sae bonnie and gre«n 

Couldna hide frae the vecsitor's e'e. 
'Bout its age, aye hut there's where the cramby comes in, 

I'll say nocht, for I micht tell a lee, 
But mang faorest back things my aul'granny spak o' 

Was the aul' farrant minister's tree.. 

U.!\e ye min' when hit callans we played hide-and-seek 

lloun' the fit o' its big burly stem. 
An' though aft we got hunted tor makin' a noise 

The next nicht hrocht us a' back again. 
'Twas then as it's noo, there were some nichts o' peace, 

But they seemed juist to la«<t for a wee, 
For mony a hardy-focht battle took place 

'Neath the shade o' the minister's tree. 

Hae ye mio' o' the plan Geordie Richmond thocLt on 

Tae watch lovers wha'd come there by chance ; 
We'd climb up the tree an' sit down for a wee 

In a raw on a big sturdy branch. 
Then the lads an' the lasses their love tales wid t« 1), 

Each plighting their troth till they'd dee, 
An' when they gaed awa', we cam doon ane an' a' 

Frae our seat ou the luioister's tree. 
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Hae ye rmin' uhen tlie <it.irHnp:s wad prather in crooJs, 

Till \vi' fricht they flew aflf ane an' a', 
But the simiripr inchicefl them tae come back again 

Till they hatched <n>t their brood and awa.' 
The bonnie bine-bonnet and wee cutty wren 

Did frae braijich to hr.iinch noiaele^^sly flee. 
While the " Whittlet " wids rani; wi' the amvis's sanpr 

Frae the tap c the minister's tree. 

It's shade serve<l for pnlpit, from where, by God's grace, 

Mony a Kuid sermon's been piven 
By oor aul' freen M'Gowan, wha read, prayed, an* sang, 

An* explained the trne way unto heaven. 
An' aye when some anl' farrant showm'^n cam' roun', 

Which event filled our yonnj? herts wi' ^lee, 
We followed him up frae the fit o' the toon 

To his *' stance'' at the ministers tree. 



But it*s lanpf since awa,' some anT cronie.s an' a', 

While there's some in a fanr distant laun' ; 
In the '• Mill " and the " Fit-l' " Home hae i;ot on gey weel, 

While some through misfortune hae fau'n. 
Though oceans divide us frae them we lo'e dear. 

Keep in min' there's an all-seeing e'e, 
But hae faith an* we'll meet whanr nae sorrow comes near. 

We wha ran roun' the minister's tree. 



PADDLE YOUR. OWN CANOE. 

They talk of great men who 'mid wealth now repose, 

By paddling their own canoe, 
And they smile when they say. ** from the ranks I rose, 

I have paddled my own canoe.'' 
They may puff as they like, I don't care a rap. 
At some time or other, who said, ** Push on. Jack, 
And, whate'er may betide you, I'm here at your back, 

I'll help you to drive your canoe." 

Let worldly philanthropists preach as they may, 

Paddle your own canoe ; 
It's the best all-round ])lan. and most likely to pay. 

Therefore paddle your own caniie. 
Man's charity's all very good when required. 
And even the best folk are easily tired,^ 
Even if what they give out has keen fairly acquired 

Through paddling their own canoe. 
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It's jolly to watcl) politicianfi fight 

While pA<l(iHng their own canoe ; 
Each atron^'ly asHuren us ** he'a on '* for the rip^ht, 

And ask.s us to launch his canoe. 
With a sujile so asHUMiinj,', your vote they will '* prig,'' 
Ami havinir secured them, they don't care a fig ; 
Whatever they do's for themselves, if you ** twig," 

Yes, they paddle their own canoe. 

We have some very "Hy men " in oor wee cotton toon. 
Who have successfully manned their canoe. 

Through some mode of )»rocedure have noo settled doon 
In the bay witli their old canoe. 

When young, some have roamed far across the blue sea ; 

Anil when wealthy, returned old faces to see ; 

If you want to know why they have climbed the tree, 
Just paddle your own canoe. 

The *' boy '* is now raving — he says he'll take drink 

If we don't turn around the canoe, 
And has uttered a sentence that won't shine in ink, 

So I'll ()addle my own canoe. 
A word to the young chaps — be hoiiebt and brave. 
Upright an<l honest, aye, even to the grave ; 
And conscientiously working lots of dollars you'll save, 

While you paddle your own canoe. 

Then here's to the lassies who work in the mill — 

Mind, paddle your own canoe ; 
Though your task be so tedious work on with a will, 

Still pnddle your own canoe ; 
There's some getting marrieil— your turn will come roun'. 
Look out for a man who will share in the gloom. 
And I trust that ere long you'll be found snug and soun' 

liocking a little canoe. 



JOAN KELLY. 

^N the course of a series of biographical sketches 
%y ill tl)o JrrJrosftrru and Saltcoats Herald, tlie Rev. 
W. J]. II. AVil.sou, Dollar, s.ns : — " However huniblo 
and ohscui'c the lot of Joan Kellv, I would not like to 
overlook her chiinis to recognition. She certainly 
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possesses some of the poet's s^'m pat hies and gifts, and 
she has earned the distinctiun of having published a 
volume of verse, wliilc an inmate of the Cunninghame 
Combination Poorhouse. Miss Kellv, whose father, a 
Manxman, was drowned six weeks before her birth, in 
a shifiwreck off the long rock of Ballawaltcr, was born 
during the first quarter of the present century in the 
town of Irvine, in which her mother, who was a native 
of the place, was then living. The widowed mother 
continued to reside in her native town, earning her 
living as a sick nurse, and doing her best to educate 
her only child. The two women, mother and daugh- 
ter, were never separated, but lived together till the 
death of the former in her 84th year. This bereave- 
ment was keenly felt by the survivor, who says patheti- 
cally in her little volume of verse, concerning its 
effect on her life, that she never felt that this world 
was lone, till she knew that her task was done. Two 
years after her mother's death, she was taken almost 
in a dying state to the Poorhouse ; but under careful 
nursing she revived, and continues to live there 
still, though sadl}' infirm and a permanent invalid. 

In the year 1884, at the suggestion of friends, she 
gathered together a number of the verses she had been 
wont to throw off during a long life. These formed 
a handsome little volume, which was published by Mr 
Murchland, under the title of " Miscellaneous Poems 
by Joan Kelly." The proceeds did little to benefit 
the authoress, who would have rejoiced if, at the issue 
of it, she could have found her way out among her 
friends again to breathe what she calls " the sweet 
pure air of liberty." This hope, however passionately 
cherished, she found impossible of realization ; and so 
she has ever since gratefully contented herself with the 
protection and shelter afforded her by the Irvine poor- 
house. There, however, as she mentions in one of her 
poems, she ofteu looks out with wistful eyes to dear 



old Irvine, wlicrc slic once had " one who loved her 
dcjir, and where she long iiad fonnd ji home "; adding 
^\ith a pathos which all must feel — 

A Home ! what cherished niemorius 

Thit little w. r«l rtcalls, 
It was rienrer to this lonely heart 

Than the inonaich'M gilded halls. 
But yet I wouM not murmur, 

(iod's ways I know are hest, 
And I'll wait until He calls mu 

Where the weary tindeth re t. 

It cannot be long till the wear}' bed-ridden 2>oetess 
will win the rest she sings so sweetlv about.'' 



OH TELL NA" ME. 

Oh, tell !iae lue »' u'il<le«l shows, 
VVr a' their wealth an' (»riile ; 

I wal rather hae my riiM Hrtii>cl)air, 
An' luy peaceful iiigleside. 

Lang years hae passed an' yet to tne 
It Reeins a** 'twere ycMtreeii, 

That I hrocht hauie my winnime bride, 
My ain dear trusting Jean. 

In Rweet content we shared oor lot 
Wi' on?" bonnie bairnies twa ; 

Wee Nellie wi' her lint-white locks, 
Wee Jock as black's a craw. 

An' aft at e'en, when worn wi' walk, 

[ lookit' roun' wi' pride 
At the happy facen that I s^aw 

Koun' niy ain hresitle. 

Ah ! then nae clou<1 was on my sky, 

I thocht that a' wa« xafe ; 
But oh, the ruthleMA fpiiler cam' 

An' laid them in the urave. 

Sair was the Mow, yet still we tried. 

An' did the best we coiil I ; 
But pre another twaimonth cam' 

My Jeau was iu her Rhruud. 
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It wa« then tlie threefold cord was broke, 

An' I wax left mv l»ne ; 
Yet T ciniitl say, **G«tl yave, He'u ta'en, 

iStill ble^8ed Le His name." 

An' now I'm totterincr doon the hrae, 
But I ken that God's tny Guide ; 

Sae I'll bide my time, and bless Him still 
For my ain fireside. 



THE SAILOR'S WIFE. 



Oh, dinna greet my darling bairn, 

I'll hush y«Mi on my knee ; 
Your mother'.-* heart in fu' o' fear, 

Your father's at the sea. 

He ne'er has seen my bonnie flower, 

But I ken ye'll he his pride ; 
God send him hack to you and me, 

Frae 'croas the briny tide. 

Y<m're smilinp; in your sleep, my pet, 

What visions dae ye see ? 
Mny the angelb that aie guarding thee 

Be hirt guardians on the sea. 

Bot, whist ! T hear the postman's knock, 

My darling I njann flee ; 
AVha kens but he has cheering word 

Frae m}* Jamie at the sea. 

A telegram ! I do declare ! — 

*• All's well, <lcar wile ; oh, Pome ! 

We've had a ^qnaII, but what of that, 
Look bharp and bring my nun," 

Now I will get a hearty greet, 

But oh ! it's no wi' pain, 
Mv heart is like to burst wi' joy, 

That ujy Jamie's safe at hame* 

O, Thou who rnl'st the wind and wares, 

I give the praise to Thee ; 
An' gie to numy a sailor's wife 

The joy ye've gien to nje. 



Joan kelly. S3? 



THE WIDOW'S MITE. 

HIeak Deoeiiiher's come ance inair, 
C iulil ami liitter on tiie pair ; 
Moiiy a wee l»it hungry wean'n 
Shiv'riiig in a cheerless haiue. 

See that piiir hit tri'iilin' lad«lie 
A' his c'ac'* are worn an' duddie : 
Little wtin'er thmiuli he greet — 
See lii.s wee red hackit feet. 

]i.irken tae tlie pnir bit thin^, 

As he tries his best U* sing, 

Odt ainan^ the win' an' ruin, 

That sweet sang, " Hume, Sweet Iliime !" 

Fair's his face, though shirp'd an* wan ; 
'• \Vha»»r's yer faither, pnir wee man V"; 
** 1 hue nane, my faither's dead, 
That's the way 1 seek my bread." 

'*An' your mither, my wee chi^'l'?'' 
**Mither's4n her bed no wecl "; 
An' he looked up wi' a tear, — 
'* Mither disna ken I'm here." 

Then he gfrat and sabbit pair, 
*• Oh, it's awfu' tae be puir ; 
Is't a sin ? It sure maun be. 
Folk they look sae caidd at me." 

**No, mv callan', dinna greet. 
Come in frae the cauld an' weet ; 
Little hae I fur tu spare, 
liut uf that you'll get a share.'' 

In he gaed wi' heart fu' leal, 
Tae her cozy wee bit biel' ; 
An' while settin' doon his bite, 
•'That's,'' quo' she, "the widow's mite." 

•' Noo, my laddie, ere yon gan?, 
0I», tak' tent, an' ne'er dae wrang ; 
Ne'er f«»rget, wi' a' your cares. 
Morn an' e'eu tae sae your prayers." 

*' Tell your sorrows a' tae God, 
He will help 3'ou on life's road. 
An' nane kens His wondrous plan — 
Ye may yet be gume great man". 
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JOHN BRIDIE 

'llYnj AS born in Dundee " fully sixty years ago." 
\l\r% He was educated at " proprietory schools " 
of the period, and served an apprenticeship to the 
j)ainting trade in his native city. Besides qualifying 
himself in the most important branches of the decorative 
profession, he also studied pictorial art, aiid lias pro- 
duced a number of interesting " bits." Young Bridie 
having always evinced a fondness for literature and 
poetry, and these tastes \ eing shared by a number of 
his apprentices and fellow-workmen, a number of 
clever and amusing productions emanated from these 
workshop associates. At this time, in Dundee as else- 
'where, Literary Societies were in full swing, and our 
poet was an active member of a conclave which met 
weekly for mutual improvement in the house of an 
artist in that town. Here, we are told, many Dundee 
celebrities gathered together ami " tiirashed out " tlio 
social, moral, and intellectual j)roblems of the day. 
These debates, with occasional essavs and festive 
meetings, rendered the intercourse of this Society 
interesting and agreeable, as well as profitable to its 
members. His apprenticeship conjpleted, Mr Bridie 
worked as journeyman in some of the foremost estab- 
lishments in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and elsewhere. 
Ultimately, preferring a country life, he settled in 
Blairgowrie in 1855. Since then he has been identfied 
with the town and county in many ways, having been 
long connected with municipal and parochial mattera. 
He was a J. P. and Baron Bailie under the old regime, 
and has since been repeatedly elected to the position 
of Chief Magistrate. He is one of the original mem- 
bers of the Mechanics* Institute, of which he has also 
held the post of President — besides being an active 
and honorary president and director of many other 
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local and county boards and institutions. For a num- 
ber of years he also acted as correspondent to several 
of the leadinji newspapers, including the Scotsman and 
Dundee Advertiser. Mr Bridie is a popular platform 
man, and his speeches are always rac}*, and bristling 
with humour, anecdote, and impromptu verse, in 
whicii he evinces tiie faculty of being able to hit off in 
happy style the foibles of humanity. Not a few of 
his miscellaneous poems siiow that he has a good 
" grip *' oi the Doric, which he uses with power and 
pathos. 

llegarding " Peter the Postman," we have received 
the following explnnatory note : — " Many readers will 
recollect the circumstance of the Glenshce postman, 
who wrote to tiie Royal mint for pennies stamped with 
heads on botii sides of the coin, and others with 
" tails " as he called tiiem. Peter, in his innocence 
enclosed a trifle to pay tjje cost of this curious order, 
explaining tiiat it was "for tossing purposes'* ho 
wanted them. The result was Peter's dismissal from 
office, but, as it was difficult to fill his place in such 
wearisome service, he was ultimately restored. Ho 
was afilicted with an asthmatic complaint, and did not 
long survive these vicissitudes. 

THE AULD BLEACHIN' G.REEN. 

Oh ! the warst hit o' news that has ever been tell'd 

Was spread through the village yestreen, — 
The plash mill an' a' thing is gaun to be sell'il, 

An' we're lossiu' our Auld Bleachin' Green. 

There's new-fangled factories gaun to be made, 

The like o' them never has been ; 
New lairds an' new laws are extendin' the trade, 

An' they'll spoolie onr Auld Bleachin' Green ! 

For saxty o.ld summers I've trochled fu* sair, 

An' niony a wa»hiii' I've seen. 
But what can I do now but sit an' despair 

Ow're the loss o' our Auld Bleachin' Green ? 
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Our J«)hn np^aks o' scnibbiii', an' wringiu', an' wark, 

An' ** iiiiigin' to dry on a screen ;" 
But how can we clear up a dicky or sark 

If we hav'ua our AuKl Bleachiu' Green '■ 

Oh! a^ Ian? as I live I can never fori^et 

The hainely an' beautifu' scone. 
When we npread out, and syndit', and wrung lill ue sweat, 

At our clues on the Auid i>ieachiu' Green. 

Ilka day had it^ crack on the news o' the toon, 

C claiver^ an' claMhes a wheen : 
An' a' the queer stories that ever cam' doon 

Were tauld on the Auld Bleachiu' Green. 

The fine caller breeze, that cam' cheerily on 

To sweeten our duddies sae clean, 
Will now Mini; owre the spot wi' a mtirmurin' moan, 

For the sake o' our Auld Bleachiu' Green. 

Fareweel to the inch, an' the banks, an' the braes. 

Fare wee) to the river at ween, 
Fareweel to the washin's o' bonnie clean claes, 

Fareweel to the Auld Bleachiu' Green. 

For a' thin^^s are chanKin', an' eke sae maun I, 

An' soon it may happen, I ween. 
That my banes may be laid in the kirkyard up-bye. 

An' that will be my bleachiu' Green ! 

THE AULD BRIG. 

While ithers boast o' novelties, an' honour wi' applause 
The grandeur o' their cities, wi' their palaces and ha's, 
May we an' a' oor neeborx hae a kindly word to spare 
For that \enerable ediHce, the Auld Brig o' Blair. 

There's mony a muckle bigu'in', wi' a dashin' ootward show, 
Looks doon wi' prood conceit on the inhabitauta below : 
But whaur will ye ^et ane that, for a huuder year an' mair. 
Has been sae humble au' sae usefu' as the Auld Bri? o' Blair ? 

In ancient times the only mean** o' cro.^sin' used to be 
The coble o' the ferryman, wiia won his penny fee ; 
But never yet was passenger harass'd wi' coont or care* 
Or taxed wi' toll or pontage on the Auld Brig o' Blair, 

Oh. if the brig could tell us what a witness it has been. 

What soonds it may hae heard, an' siccan sights it may hae 

seen ! 
The recorrls o' the century to publish an' declare 
Wad uiak' a curious volume, by the Auld Brig u' Blair. 
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Hoo mony nps an' doons it paw, hoo nxuiy kitnl8 o' change, 
lloo tnony simple (ioin'is. an' lion ninny pa!<Riii' strange ; 
}{(M) aft it eclioeit liacic tlie l<itter curr^e or pioUH prayer, 
Hoo uften it was crossed in love, the AtiM Bri^ u' Blair. 

r>:iith high an' low, an' rich an' puir, the ancient Brig has borne, 

The (^neen an' Royal family, nn' ei\e the lioril o* Lome ; 

'J'he lan^ lamentit Albert, wha wa.s re>,'rettit Hair, 

An' a' kill-kind hae journeyed ower tiie Auld Brig o' Blair. 

Ah ! weel I mind the mornin' o' tliat dark October date 
Wjien we saw the an«,'ry E iclit comin' d«)on wi' fearlu' tipate ; 
But wha can p.iint f)ora>^<»ny, an* terror, an' de!»|»air, 
When iloon wi' thunderin' ree^ihil cam' the Auld Brig u' Blair. 

Yet, wild a-^ wa'^ the fury an' the forces o' tlie blast, 
lb only sh.'>ok the tap, an' left tlie bottom firm an' fa^t ; 
It tirled the arches an' the parni>et«, l.iit it didna dare 
Tae ruin the foundations o' the Auld Brig o' Blair. 

Wi' j«»y we saw the workmen get the uuly slaps repaired, 

As they Klled up what was wantin' u't, an btrengthened what 

was spared ; 
An' noo, thoutfh stormy weather comes, we never care a hair, 
For we've greater faith than ever in oor Auld Brig o' Blair. 



•'TilEUES AYE SOME WATEH WIIAUR THE STIUKIE 

DBOONS." 

Oh, leeze me on the '* xVuld Scots' sangs," I like to hear them 

sung ; 
They mind me o' inv early days and hamely mither tongue ; 
But what can match the proverbs o' oor canny country toons 
Hech ! " there's aye &oine water whaur the stirkie druons !'* 

** Oh, did yon hear o' t>ic an' sic?"' the village eossips say 
As they clash aboot the claivers an' the scandals o' the day : 
There's mony an unco ferlie, but the latest story croons : 
Ay, there's aye some water whaur the stirkie druons ! 



Tiiere's weaver Jock, the bachelor, sae often wi' the miller, 
Whase «)nly «lo<liter, Jeannie, is expected to hae filler : 
^Vhat cares he for the faither, or the mither, or the loocs ? 
There's aye some water whaur the stirkie druons ! 

Ye've heard o' <landy Willie an«l the rumour that's afloat ? 
If he hadna been anxur the craws he wadna hae been shot. 
We needna trust to ilka idle tale that gangs the roun's, 
But — there's aye some water whaur the stirkie drooas I 
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An' there's oor neelior lassies, too, are getlin' unco braw, 
Their Fashions an' their falderals are no like them ava. 
There'd something at tiie bottom o' their ribbons an' their Roonn, 
For there's aye some water whaur tlie stirkie droons ! 

An' there is Tarn, the manager, whase cnnnin' ends are saired 
By cuttin' auld acquaintances an' votin' wi' the laird ; 
Gie hini the cash, lie heeds na for your favours or your froons — 
Yea, there's aye some water whaur the stirkie droons ! 

An' what aboot our merchants noo, sae lang in opposition ? 
There's naething noo but thrangity — it's open to suspicion. 
There's sometliiug tiure to happen to astonish V the Bruouti, 
For there's aye some water whaur the stirkie droons ! 

Gie me the steady-mindit folk that's either in or cot, 

Yell aye ken whaur to find them, fur they're there or there 

aboot ; 
i3ut what can be the meaniu' o' sae mony ups an' doons? 
Uch ! there's aye some water whaur the btirkie droons ! 



BURNS' CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 

Scotland 1 arise, and hail the natal day, 

Auspicious season of regret and mirth ; 
A hundred years have coute and passed away 

Since nature triumphed in thy poet's birth. 

A passing thrill of sorrow ami regret 

Retants the "genial current of the soul," 
While history unfolds the fate he met — 

A life of poverty beyond control. 

And, if a thought of waywardness intrude 

To mix with pity, and impair his fame, 
Let justice poise the evil and the good, 

And the accusing heart be tried the same. 

Let genius, with its soul-propelling power. 

Restrain the censure, and repel the rage ; 
And do n'lt crush the beauty of the flower 

Though weeds and thistles flourish on the page. 

The thistle ! ah ! how tenderly the bard 

*' Turned o'er the clips," and ** spareii the i>ymbul dear, ' 
The mountain daisy shared his kind regard. 

And even the m^usie might allay its fear. 
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The **<)«irie cattle " in the winter night, 

** Ilk ha|)|>in liinl," aye, even '* Nickie Ben," 

In honest pity, patioinn, or (leli}<ht. 
Were 8ui<ject to his fancy and his pen. 

He san<; tlie hymn^ of Nature's highest praise, 

Nut in the ineasuretl lirieH of poiupoiiH art ; 
Not in petlaniic hiruid of en. ply phrase, 

But pure, impassioned, tiuvvings of the heart. 

Kis playful wit assailed the holhiw mask 

Of rampant in'gntry, and zeahit fully ; 
He told too much uf truth — ungrateful task ! 

Subject alike of mirth and melancholy. 

He niins(1ed with the follies of his age, — 

Who has not ? let the carping critic tell, 
And who, that blames his manners, will engage 

Like him, tu bind uur hearts with gentle spell ? 

But hark ! the world re-echoes to the round 
Of mirth and pity mingled, Scotland mourns 

Her darling son, yet smiles to hear the sound 
Of hearts responsive to the name of Burns. 



PETER THE POSTMAN. 

Alas ! we've lost him, ah, wae's me — 
Sae lang our postman in Glenshee, 
An' after a' so sune to dee — 

Puir Peter Reid ! 
He was just forty-five ye see, 

An' noo he's dead. 

Summer an' winter, day an' nicht. 
In gloamin' grey an' murnin' bricht, 
Whyles wi' a lantern for a licht. 

Through mist and dews, 
Puir Pdter's form aye hove in sicht, 

Wi* a' the news. 

Noo, that he's ta'en his last fareweel, 
He was a handy, hame owie chieP, 
Wha, after he had fairly vieel 

Done a' his duties, 
Could smoke, an' crack, or fill a creel 

Wi' bonnie trouties. 
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The joukin' niMnts kent hh fit ; 
The pluver an' the wlianp wad sit ; 
The lunirfnwl didna move a bit 

To east or wast ; 
An' even the roe deer wadoa flit 

When Peter passed. 

The vvra squirrel kenned his hnast, 
Am owre the hirken nhaws he croMsed, 
All' keekiii' iloun — "Giiid inorniu' post," 

Wa'l lid him hail 
As, naair for fun than fear he tossed 

Jblis head an' tail. 

An ! wily Peter, was it true 
That, like tiie pawky x'l lirrel, yoii 
Amused yersel' wi' *' ttsMii','' too 

An' counerfeitin'. 
An* maile yer name a hywonl through 

The whole o' Britain ? 

The daily papers ^ot the Idnt. 
An' Hiiiie they had it a' in print, 
NotorioMR an' prominent, 

The gre;it offence, 
0' sendin' to the lloynl Mint 

For Peter's pence I 

Nae doot the thin<: was far amiss ; 
lint. Kiirely ii^norance was blist. 
In I'eter'rt **t«»H»<in' puri»o!Ke:»," 

An' sooth to Hay 
There's mony greater hins than this 

J'raiscd ilka day. 

Noo, freed frae favour, fear, or shame, 
llelieved frae nnhlunary fame. 
Discharged frae every eailhly claim, 

Peter po«t mortem. 
Has gane whaiir neither praise nor blame 

Can ever hurt him. 



•^^ 
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J. W. GREENE, 

MHO lias travelled a good deal, and proved him- 
self an intelligent observer of " men and 
manners," as well as a rcadv and most entertaininjjj 
writer, was born at Galston, Ayrshire, in 1864, where 
his father was a colliery manager. He was educated 
at the public school, and worked as a miner in his 
native place till 1884, when he left for Australia, hav- 
ing previously contributed a few short poetical pieces 
to a local paper. Arrived at Melbourne, he followed 
various occupations, and travelled over a large por- 
tion of the colony of Victoria, and some parts of New 
South Wales, in the course of his wanderings writing 
both verses and tales for several ncwsi)apers and perio- 
dicals published in the towns at which he temporarily 
took up his abode. Wiiilst working in the mines at 
Howard, Mr Greene wrote two serial tales and a num- 
ber of short stories and poetical pieces for the JFide 
Bay News, published at Maryborough ; and for a year 
acted as correspondent to a sixpenny weekly published 
in the same town. Early in 1890 he received a com- 
mission from a Queensland journal to write a series of 
articles on the Victorian vineyards, and for this pur- 
pose he visited the principal vineyards in the Kuther- 
glen district, crossing again into New South Wales, 
and collecting information there also. Coming back 
to Melbourne to write up the articles, he was struck 
down by sunstroke, and spent the next three months 
in an hospital. His health having been completely 
shattered by the eflfects of the sunstroke, he was com- 
pelled to return home, where he arrived in the summer 
of 1890. 

Mr Greene has contributed fugitive papers on his 
Australian experiences — of a very entertaining and 
instructive nature — to the Ardrossan and Saltcoats 
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Herald, and lias written to tlicsame publication several 
tales, including " For Love of a Collier Laddie,*' *• The 
Bonnie Lass o* Irvine Vale." He is also the author of 
a weekly column of cleverlj'-written "Notes on My 
Beat.'' TJjese are full of tine humour nnd occasional 
smart satire. Indeed we have seldom found a writer 
so quick to catch the incidents of the moment and be 
capable of bending them in gniceful and lively poetry 
as well as vigorous and thoughtful prose — to suit his 
own purpose and secure the undivided interest of the 
reader. 

Like Mr Gordon, his fellow-litterateur on the staff of 
the admirably conducted and influential journal 
before alluded to, Mr Greene often deals in a very off- 
hand manner with "the young man who thinks he can 
write poetry," and he is quick at discerning between 
the samples of " machine-made rhyme " and the 
" hand-sewn variety." All the same, he has " no 
animosity against the youth who thinks he can write 
poetry, but can't ; what I say is, that he deserves a 
l)ig monument, and it should be put on top of him at 
once.*' He frequently finds that poems about " Home 
and those things we hold dear " are " flabby things." 
AVhen the man who is eternally writing " that sort of 
verse goes home, the house-cat will generally go 
straight up the chimney rather than meet him, and 
the dog makes a bee line for the hills.' Mr Greene, 
too, till recently had a "boy,*' who after considerable 
coaxing " turned on " the mehuicholy lute or the 
cheeiing pipe. But the urchin was not always in the 
poetic mood when required, so that he has been dis- 
missed for good — our poet having "contrived an 
ingenious * drop a penny in the slot ' machine, which 
turns out poetry by the yard," and enables him to 
" take in orders for all kinds of poetic work." Here 
are a few samples from " the penny machine," proving 
that its themes are all of a healthy and hearty class, 
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showing true melody as well as creative irijagination 
without artificial polish. While it can hit off frailties 
and foibles with telling effect, it is also a keen sympa- 
thiser with men in many of tlie passing incidents of 
their lives. 



A MOTHER SAT WATCHING. 



A mother »nt watchinp: nnd weeping alone 

O'er the hed of her child, with feverish brain, 
Draining her aniruish in tear», as each moan 

Escaped the pale lips in the sufferer's pain. 
Lightly she brut'hed from her forehead the tresses, 

Bright clusters of gold once so playful and wild — 
Tiien soft to her fond mother bosom caresses. 

With rapture ecstatic, her wee darling child. 



She kissed the palo cheeks — unconscious the number, 

While hovered arouml the dark 8]iirit of death ; 
Afraid e'en her breathing might ruf¥le her slumber. 

She strove in affection to muffle her breath. 
Tiie small arms were lifted, so mutely appealing, 

Seeking from mother, the last tender embr.ace, 
While soft o'er tlie features, so placid, came stealing 

A smile e'en an angel had envied to trace. 



Wildly the wee Imsom heaved and trembled, 

The sweet eyelids closed o'er the sunny blue eyes : 
Unseen, white*rohed angels around had assembled 

To waft Jeanie'd soul to its home in the skies. 
Dark came the shadow of death, swiftly creeping, 

Exhaled like the dew the mild spirit fled, 
And the grief-stricken mother, convidsively weeping, 

Rocked close to her bosom the form of the dead. 



Why weep, loving mother, thy child all untainted, 

Has but hid adieu to earth's sorrow and pain. 
And now in a region congenial and sainted 

Is waiting — an angel — to meet you again. 
How selHsh our tears ! we wish, just to please us, 

To keep the dear children in graciousness given, 
Unmindful the while that when sleeping in Jesus 

We soon, very soon, shall be with them in heaven. 
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AN UNOKTIIODOX BALLAD. 

The woiM haa ha»l enough of I Rrtla who o'er a "ct»lil world 
roHin,'* 

Ami atop to wipe away a tear whene'er they tliiiik of " home.*' 

When niem'ry wakea, ami, ** sweet ainJ low,'' the \illage church- 
bell riuK^. 

They hkIi to think they've cut adrift their niamnia's apron 
strin^M ; 

And thotie who read their "tearful lavn" rrciprooate with ulee 

The hope that soon a[;ain thoi»e burda their *' niolher'a face " may 
Bee. 

Twixt birth and death — a mother's arms, the cemetery lone, 

The man who does hia ilnty Hnda — no time t(» sigh and moan. 

Some try to lutiyh and cheer the world, no mutter where they 
rnam : 

Thexe men are miased, but not the bards, who always dream of 
home. 

The world has had ent-ugh of bards who wi.sh that they were 

dead, 
And nnnuly packed nway from si^ht — a tondistone on their head. 
'Tin time the people passed a law to legalise the deed 
That knocks vuch poets on the head before tht-y 8tart to seed •; 
For half the world'n unhappinesM. and nearly ail its *' tears '* 
Are manufactured by the>e bards to find a rhyme for "dears.'* 
Life would be pleasant could we grant the '*rest" they badly 

crave, 
Thoxe hardi of "sighs" and "vanished hope."," those poets of 

the grave. 
If life is full of bottled groani*, a thing of care nn*! gloom. 
It's just because we cannot kill tho>e poets of the tomb. 

The wo*-]d ban had enough of bards who thitdc mankind to blame 
liecause their soulful lays remain unhlazoneil forth to fume. 
There Is a thing that they forget,, when pouring out thfir scorn. 
Some men are made of connnon stuff, and oome are poets born, 
Some bardri innpire to noble deed}*, or start the njanly tear — 
We weep from quite another cause when other bards appear. 
'Tis not enough to make a rhyme, and murder commonsense. 
And banla like tiiese should always be consigned to kingdom 

hence. 
Knocked on the head, the public weal decrees a fitting doom 
Fur bards who think mankind are fools, and poets of the tumb. 

• The world has had enough of bards who stray in "pensive mood," 
And shun the world's "discordant souniis," preferring solitude. 
Folks sick of hearing " rustling leaves" and " laughing stream- 
lets," too, 
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Ami want those barJs to drown themselves, or ^Mveu^ something 

new. 
** Frenh air and freedom's " good enon&;h, but apt at times to 

pall, 
.And bartli* who've nothinu' elxe to sin^, should never sinjif at all. 
IJhnif up their harps on ** wiUow trees" and give their friends a 

tspell, 
Then place a stout rope round their neck, and hang themselves 

as well. 
And yet, as long as "birdies sin;;" and hawthorn blofe8i>m8 

bloom. 
We'll ha\e the bard of " peufeive mood," the i>oet of the tomb. 



The world has had enough of lards who "dream of days gone 

And thinking of "those happy h«urb " whose feelings rhyme to 

''«igh." 
The i»aril who's always " looking back " is sure to be a bore : 
There's nolhiitg in the pa«'t for man. his hopes are all before, 
The present moment's always best, because it i» our own — 
Why wa«ite that moment sighing then o'er days forever flown? 
liut what sur^irises peo[ile most, when once their rhymes they've 

reail, 
Is how these bards were happy with such "poems" in their 

head ; 
We never share their happines:«, their poetry makes us sad : 
It's only when these bards are Mead that we are really glatl. 



DOODLES GETS A TOOTH. 



Away ye common infants of the fat and fiery face, 
He silent ull ye puM-noaed pets junt .added to the race: 
And let me »>ing in dulcet tones this mo»t astounding; truth- 
That Doodles', prtcious Doodles, got a pojisy-wopsy tooth. 



Away 5'e pro^y parents, with your darlin;; in your arms ; 
Away with all your doting talk about its little charms, 
For naught like this has happened, sure, since Adam was a youth. 
Wee Dooilles', prectoi.s Doodles, got a popsy-wopsy tooth. 



,()h, happy, happy pater, and, oh, rapturous mamma, 
Wiiat l^uby's half so pretty an thy little household shah ; 
What mirHcle so womlrous, too, what half so strange, forsooth, 
As Doodles, precious Do«)dles, and his popsy-wopsy tootli. 
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WHEN YOUR PANTS ARE LETTING IN. 

Talk of martyrs «oing bravely to the scaffold or the «itake. 

For the trntli they hold witliin them, or their bleeding country's 

sake ; 
Talk of sitldiers dying slowly on the gory battlefield, 
And the throes they boinetiine;! suffer ere their souls to God they 

3*iehl ; 
lint I rather think there's nothing in this world of grief and sin 
Half so trying as the knowledge that your pants are letting in. 

When you cannot sport a collar, and your shirt is getting frayed, 
An«l you see no present prospect how your lodgings will he paid — 
Though full of many sorrows and on xpeaking terms with care. 
In your heart a hope may linger, and you may imt just despair; 
But!; hat hope will faile and vanixh, and yoiir sufferinifs begin, 
From the moment you are conscious that your pants are letting in. 

Yon may blame it on misfortune, you may treat it as a joke. 
You may scorn to fish for pity from the Mympathetic folk ; 
You may face the doubtful glances of ihe people that you meet. 
And return the hurried greeting of the friend across the street. 
You may wear a Muiile illusive, while you elevate your chin — 
But your haunted with the knowledge that yuur pants are letting 
in. 

Tliough entangle 1 in the meshes of adversity's dark spell. 
It's best, you think, to make believe you're doing very well. 
So you cultivate a cheery tone — at be-'t it's never bright — 
And folks become persuaded that you're getting on all right, 
Ttll your uii*st important garment, which you knew was very 

thin, 
Drives you reckless and despondent, for you feel its letting in. 

There's a grain of c<uisolation, and you hug it to yrur breast. 
In reflecting that no matter you're but one amongst the rest ; 
And you always Hud some fellow — some couipaniim in distress — 
Who will cheer your drooping spirits, and your hand will kindly 

pre«s, 
While he proves his pants are i^hameful, and commits a kindly sin 
By swearing that he d never know yuur pants were letting in. 



•^^R" 
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JOHN HARDIK, 

*7lVnj HOSE father is a day-lahoiircr, occupying a 
Vt\l^ sniall croft, in the parish of Gamrie, Banff- 
shire, was born there in 1849. He received the rudi- 
ments of education at a country school in the 
neighbourhood, but, his y)arents being in rather poor 
circumstances, he Avas obliged to leave this in his 
eleventh year, and apply himself to the occupation of 
herding cows. His fondness for books and reading of 
all kinds now made up in a measure for his deficient 
schooling. Mr llardie continued in the service of 
various farmers until he was twenty years of age, when 
he served an apprenticeship of two years to gardening. 
Thereafter he filled different situations on several 
country gentlemen's estates till early in ISUO, when 
he removed to Brechin. In this city he worked for 
some time as a jobbing gardener, eventually entering 
the service of a gentleman there, in which occupation 
he is still engaged. 

Mv Hardio has always taken a deep interest in 
music, and often amuses himself in his leisure time by 
composing and harmonising pieces. About 1874, he 
tells us, he became fascinated by the poems and 
articles from the pen of the "Vicar of Deepdulo,'* and 
he has since had pleasant correspondence Avith that 
writer. Although he had in his boyhood "sometimes 
strung a few verses together," Mr llardie made no 
further attempts in that direction (as lie thought he 
could produce nothing worthy of publication) imtil 
some time after his removal to Brechin. Since then, 
however, lie has written a large number of poetical 
pieces, and is an occasional contributor to the 
columns of the BreeJn'n Advertiser and other newspapers. 
He has a good share of the poetic faculty, a keen eye 
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for the beautiful in Nature ; and though his verses 
are simple in thuugiit and tone, they are always 
felicitous in expression, fluent, and melodious. 

ONLY LENT. 

A tiny Moitsiiin kin Ily f^ent, 
\ Heavenly jewel brietiy lent 

To cheer nn hy the way ; 
A little Hpark tmin luve'M hri^clit flame 
To kindle in onr he>it't>« the Hiune, 

Anil I lighten life'ii dull day. 

A little t(t:ir with ray di\ ine. 
AcroHH tiiiH wiMernei«<( tt» hhine 

Jn>t for a little hpace : 
Then hack to Meaven'x celeittial Rpheres, 
Where never Miter urief or tear* 

To mar u Heavenly fnce. 

Our little flower hpg.vn to fade. 
It hun>( itn weary fiauraut iiead, 

Tiien »<tilt ami litelesK lay ; 
Tlie iMa->ter'Muw thiii preciunti ^eni 
W.-irt heeded for His diadem, 

And took uiir jewel away. 

A little lamb fn»m Heavenly fold 
Airnin within the i;ate.<4 of ^nU\, 

Safe in tiie Shepherd'^ care ; 
No more on harien wild.<< to stray, 
ll)it throiiu'li the bright celestial iluy 

The pasturcri ifieen to ohuie. 

" r.et little children coine to Me," 
Tlie Muster »<ayn, and tenderly 

He takea them in II in arniA ; 
Am<I there in peace ihey calmly rent 
Upon the Sa\ionr'M loving' hreaHt, 

Secure from earthly harm:). 

A treasure lent ns for a day, 

G ine l>ack, to draw o ir lieurt» away. 

With stnpK to Heaven hent ; 
Oor heart'^ atf»*ction'ii. fixe«l on hiuh. 
On trea-iurert nafe beyond the sky, — 

On earth they're only lent. 
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O WINTER days: 

() winter •lay-*, wi' a' yer waea ! 

1 wish ye were awa' ; 
The «navvy «lavH. the hlawy ilays, 

'I'hey're iiae for me avi. 
I^ct skaters hhv what »»*er they may 

ill jiraise u' Jithny Front, 
Hit ciiiliin' breath, his kiilin' lireath 

lJriiiL;ti trouble tu oor cost. 



•o' 



'Tis g'lininer time in Rootliern cliiiic, 

All* ti'jwerrt «leck the ilell, 
Wiiile, HJiiv'riii here airquiv'rin here, 

We face the wintry i^ale. 
Wi' j»waU«»w's wiiiii an' joyous rinic 

Cud we but flee awa' 
To siiniiy lands, to boiinie lanJc, 

Far oot o' reach o' tiuaw. 

Uut wintered bla^t, it winna last, 

SaepHtience we maun try ; 
The bitin' win's, the (iytin' win'd 

Will s»ine biaw ower an' by. 
Th»'n flummer time in Scotia's clime 

Will come to us ance mair ; 
The Runny (lay**, the honey days 

Will banish winter'^ care. 

Tim' winter jjriin life's road may dim. 

An' troubles roond iid fa', 
Th** dreary day*, the weary days 

Will shortly wear awa' ; 
An' better times, wi' pleanant chimes, 

The comin' days may brin/ ; 
An' lichtsome ilays, an' brichtsome days 

May tune our he'rls to sing. 

THE OLD ]\I I b L W H E E L. 

I love the xnnnd of the old mill wheel, 

It is mnr>i<; to my ear, 

As its Hp.irklinj; Hpray 

And its cheery lay 
Greet the dancin;; sunbeams clear. 

I love to Hit by the old mill wheel 

In the duskv hour at e'en, 

When the Mill has ceased 

And my heart can feast 
On the piacid twilight scene. 
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I love that 8|)ot by the old mill wlipcl 
Where we ii8ed to hit '* langsyiit:" ; 
And the ttnn found rest 
In the golden went 

As I held her hand in mine. 

The children, too, loved the tdd mill wheel 

As the days and years Hew un ; 

And we fondly ntill 

Love the dear tdd iidll, 
When the hoys to men have grown. 

Yet the wheel goes on as in days uf yore, 

And we liaten to its lay ; 

And our hearts keep young 

While \t^ notes are snng. 
And it cheers us on life's way. 

And we think of a music sweeter far 
That will greet us on yonder shore, 
When we cross the tide 
To the farther side, 

When the toils of earth are o'er. 

I AM DREAMING, OFTEN DKEAMFNG. 

I dream of the purple heather 

That grows on my native hills, 
Where we roamed in youth together. 

And down hy the flowing rills; 
I dream of the creeping shadow, 

Across fnun the tdd church tower, 
As we lingered by stream or meadow 

Till the fading twilight hour. 
I dream uf the snowy whiteness 

Adorning the elder tree. 
Spreading in summer's brightness 

Its perfume sweet and free. 

I dream of a humble dwelling 

That looked o'er the ocean wide* 
As the ships went bravely sailing 

Along on the wavy tiile. 
Ah yes, where'er I'm roaming. 

And though distance lie between, 
I dream in the oummer gloaming, 

Of that cot with its ivy green ; 
And of hearts with love aglowing 

In my childhood's home eo bright — 
Tiiat home, as the time is flowing, 

Fills my dreams by day aud ui^ht. 
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I dream of the heaving ocean, 

Of the teiiipest'ti Riillen roar ; 
Of the waves in their wild cuuni.otiDn. 

Art they dashed on the rocky HJiore ; 
Or the calm of a KUiiiiner mornini^ 

When tlte rippling tide wad hiw ; 
Thf> sun with it^ heains adorning 

The sea in a ^litterin^' glow ; 
And the rocks witii seaweed teeming, 

Filling our hearts with glee ; — 
I am dreandng, often dreaming 

Of those pleasures hy the sea. 

I nm dreandng, often dreaming, — 

Oh when shall my dreams he o'er. 
When my eyes with pleasure beaming, 

Slmll look on the scenes of yore ? 
But what of the kindl}^ faces 

That cheered me in days long gone ? 
Are they still in the same oM i>laces 

When the hastening years have flown? 
Or has grim King Death been leaving 

His cruel marks iiere and tiiere, 
While hearts liave oft been grieving 

O'er a silent, vacant chair ? 



I dream of a realm where meetings 

Can never know farewell ; 
Where the same old kindly greetings 

Shall partini; griefs dispel ; 
Where the gold uf Uniting gladness 

Can never know alloy. 
Nor the darkening cloud of sadness 

b^'er dim the pure, bright joy. 
I dream of glad eyes beannng, 

As they look on ^cenes so fair : 
I am dreaming, often dreaming 

Of the friendly greetings there. 
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DAVID OWL 1^: U 

MAS bom in Dundee in 18G0, his father heing 
then a "seafjirinir man." He was cihicated at 
tlie East Chnrch Parish School, as it was then called. 
When only ten years of ajre. ho left school to work, 
first, as a half-tinier in a mill in his native city, and 
thei' as a message hoy. Ketnrninji' to the mill, he 
uorked there for some tinic, afterwards serving a fonr 
years' engagement in the war[)ing department of a 
factory in Dnndcc. He then went to learn the 
joiner trade, filling varions situations in this line for 
eight years, as health and good business jiermitted. 
Full}' hoven years ago, Mr Owler removed to Dysart, 
and started on his own account as bookseller and 
newsagent, '* with no connections, no trade to begin 
uith, no experience, and about £20 in capital." 
Notwithstanding these and other drawbacks, ho stuck 
to the business, eking out his income by framing 
pictures, corresponding to one or two newsjjapers, and 
acting as insurance agent. His business increasin;:: 
and prospering, ho gai'c up these adjuncts some time 
ago. 

For a luimber of years Mr Owler has written both 
in prose and poetry to the columns of the P'ifeshire and 
other news[)apers under the nom-de-plumc of "Dib." 
His verso is occasionally of a quiet and rippling 
humorous cast — li(]uid, easy, and full of droll images 
and a hap[)y use of old "saws,'' which he turns to good 
account. His more reflective and descriptive ])oems 
are touched with the realism of a true artist, while it 
is (piito evident that, at the instigation of a [)assing 
fancy, he can dash ofl' excellent songs and tender lyrics. 



i 
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TUE GOLDEN RU LE. 



Tiiere'M wifxlom Bonnd in ntony a saw 

Gin we its trutli could see. 
But there 18 ane that iVman them a' 

Ciiiiceriiin' yon an' me ; 
Therefi re 1 think that ilk ane should 

This maxim keep in view — 
**Do unto others as you wouhl 

That thpy should do to you." 
Then do to others as you would 

That they should do to you. 



Ne'er fa»h your thooms tbo' some may think 

Ye're but a silly fule ; 
An' never frae your duty shrink, 

But act the ^'olden rule. 
Aye try to seek your neehor's gude 

Like honest men an' true ; 
An' ** Do to others as you wouM 

That they (<houl<) do to you." 
Aye do to others as you would 

That they should do to you. 



We a' hae trials hard to meet, 

An' some are ill to bear, 
Sair griefs aft gar the e'e grow weet, 

An' silver slae black hair. 
But bear in mind a's for oor guid, 

Tho' hidden frae oor view, 
Sae **Do to others as you would 

That they should do to you." 
E'en do to others as yon would 

That they should do to you. 



Sae when wi' age your liud)8 grow frail. 

An' totterin' doon life's brae. 
May strong an' willin' ban's ne'er fail 

To help you on your way. 
Oh ! never to grey hairs be rude. 

But render them their due, 
An' *' Do to others as you would 

That they should d(» to you." 
Ye4, do to others as you would 

That they should do to yuu. 

W 



fe 
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M A R K I N C H . 

In fertile Fife there stands a toon, 
Far kent an' noted roiiu' an' roun' 

For ferlies inai.st uncnrnmun ; 
There cahbaire^ like mountains grow, 
An' tnttie'8 big's their ain kirk knowe, 

The roses aye are bloom in'. 

They've naething tliere like ither fo^k ; 
Ilk egg has aye a triple yolk, 

An' bees are constant humming 
The canldest vf'wd that e'er did hlaw, 
The whites^ snaw that e'er did fa'. 

An' haiUtones like the Lomou'. 

It never rains but aye doth poor, 
An' ilka drap's a muckle shooer. 

The mirkest nicht's hut gloauiin' ; 
When bleak December gars us shiver, 
The buttertlies are thrang as ever, 

The rare.xt e'er was seen ; 
There snawdraps aye in June appear. 
The cuckoo comes on blithe New Year, 

Wiien lambs are sportin' keen. 

There's naething e'er comes near their bhuw, 
lie't horti'. agri', ornitho', 

Or dancin' on the green : 
They ne'er d«> onything by halves — 
Their kittlins are as big as calvey* 

An' hae twa pair o' een. 

The chickens a' are born feathered. 

Like jiiicks their taes are ilk aue tethered, 

Three-leggit, to >, I ween. 
Their b'aw museum's crammed wi' " freaks," 
Vrae hairy worms till spotted snakes, 

Sea serpents frae the Orr ; 
They've giiinea-pigs wi' vvudden legs. 
An' hedgehou'8 big as whi«ky kegs. 

An* white craws in galore. 

For wonders great in earth or air, 
There's nocht wi' Markinch can compare, 

The hail worhi o'er : 
Frae po'ithern grcives to northern zone 
It fetands unrivall'd an' alone 

For woudroua lore. 
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T in ij;! nation nu'er couM dream 

The sichts tiiat in an'l roond it teem, 

Or science e'er ex[)l«ire. 
P\trewfel, my scarce hut touclied on theme, 
O' wonderlanil ye are the cream, 

An' highest soar. 



WHEN BIllDlES SANG. 



WIten bit dies san^:^ the wmids amang, 

An' blue-hellrt fringed the hrae ; 
When day was hrichtand short tiie nicht, 

An' Nature fair to see, 
Fu' Illy the I snn^,', for L was young, 

An' cares were liclit an' few ; 
My hoi)es were high as summer's sky, 

An' clear as moruin's dew. 



At early morn, on light wing borne, 

The lav'rock sings fu' sweet ; 
His thrilling lavs, hlythe hymns o' praise, 

A loving service meet ; 
Tiie daisy rare, sweet floweret fair, 

Awakes to greet the sun ; 
The hawthorn bioum, wi' rirh perfume, 

iScents a' the air aroan'. 



In Fintry's gro\e T sang o' love. 

An' woo'«.l a maiden dear ; 
U^r heart wxs kind, an' pure her mind- 

My Mary was sincere. 
Her wiiinin' smile, sae frt*e frae uuile> 

Played ro*in' her dimple<l mou' ; 
H'fr een were briclit as Luna's licht, 

Hdr hair o' sunny hue. 



The fairest flower in lady's bower 

JMooms but to fade an' die ; 
The sun at noon, alas, bow soon 

Sinks in the evening sky. 
My Mary, dear, no longer here, 

Now blooms a flower in heaven, 
An' I, now lone an' feei/le grown, 

Wart till release be given. 
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THO' LANG IS THE NICHT. 

Tho' lane: is tlie iiicht, an' clieerleAS the gloom, 

An' black l)ing» the cluds in tlie sky, 
An' uudfortnne threatens oor lives t<i entou-.h, 

Nae maiter what schemes we may try ; 
When the cronies we trusted, an' thocht leal an' true, 

Gang by us as Ih-/ tliey were blind, 
Yet trow ye, there's Ane watches o'er me an' you, 

Whase heart is baith luvin' an' kin-l. 

Sae bear ye in mind tliat the nicht winna latst. 

That the dawnin' will come wi' the morn ; 
An' the sun cha-*e awu' the duds that u'ercast, 

An' hope's radiant beams us adorn. 
Then trust aye in Him, wha to ken is to live, 

Wha sees a' the road to the end. 
An' what's for oor guiil depend on't Hell give, 

An' frae ilka snare He'll defend. 

Then come weal or wae, come poortith or wealth, 

Tho' fortune iiiay smile or may frown, 
Gin prostrate wi' sickness, or boundin' wi' health, 

Press onward wi' faith for the crown ; 
An' gin ony ye meet that ken nae the road. 

That's sair wi' their burden forfonchten. 
Speak kindly, an' point them, ye'll liciiten their load, 

Kind deeds up abune's ne'er forgotten. 



WILLIAM B. ROBERTSON WILSON. 

ipEV. W. B. R. WILSON, who has written much 
■iV and well on the subject of County history, 
biography, &c., was born at Irvine in 1843. Ho 
received liis earlier education at the Academy of his 
native tow^n, and thereafter studied for the ministry at 
Glasgow University aud the Edinburgh U.P. Hall. In 
1872 he was ordained at Dollar, then only a preaching 
station, and during his twenty-one years' ministry 
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tliere lie has been the means of bnildinp: a very hand- 
some chnrcli, which was opened in 1877, practically 
free of debt. 

As we have stated, Mr Wilson has taken a life-long 
interest in Scottish history and biography. Indeed, 
has made a special study of Scottish topography in its 
relation to Scottish talent and achievement. In 
prosecution of this stud}^, he has published numerous 
essays dealing with certain districts of the country — 
several of these having appeared in Sccttiah Noie^and 
Queries, and m X\\q Ardrossan Herald ) but many, we 
believe, are yet unpublished. Au'.ong those printed 
may be mentioned "Ayrshire as a Factor in Scottish 
Development,'' "Argyleshire in Scottish Life and 
Thought," and " Banffshire in Scottish Life and 
Thought." He has also written a series of articles on 
" The Poets and Poetry of Irvine," which may yet be 
re-issued in book form. Mr Wilson has also compiled 
and published in Scottish Notes and Queries a brief 
biographical dictionary of the "Notable Men and 
Women of Ayrshire," and at present a similar work is 
appearing in the sanje journal on the "Notable Men 
and Women of BanflPshire.'* Mr Wilson's ambition, 
he informs us, is to publish a book illustrating "the 
special part played by the different Scottish counties 
in the great drama of Scottish history and develop- 
ment." These [mpers are the result of much careful 
and wide and laborious research, and as they are of 
great historic value, we truest, for the sake of Scottish 
literature, they will without loss of time see the light 
in book form. For this work he has made immense 
collections, and he hopes " it may yet see the light." 
In addition to all this literary labour, we are told that, 
since 1882, Mr Wilson has done much good work for 
the "New English Dictionary," as one of Dr Murray's 
sub-editors. 

The subject of our sketch has thus made a ^Qci<i 
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reputation in national literature, and it affords us 
]»leasure to know that, early in life — mainly during 
)iis student days — he wrote a <xood deal of verse. Fevv 
of these poems, however, are preserved ; but a number 
of his Liter productions have been printed — some of 
them in small booklets. These abound with delicacy of 
thought, fine feeling, and prove that he has the natural 
spirit and the literary tact that go to make a poet. 

R A E T L A B 11 A . 
(The Saint's Watchword on Earth.) 

By precepts clear, ami man}' a n\^n 

More eloquent than tliev, 
Our God throughout His l>Ofik divine 

Bids man both work and pray, — 
CalU prayeiless work but labour vain, 

Anu worklexs prayer stark sin, 
Yet pled^'es prayer its eml ninst ijain 

WJieu work wilb prayer joins in. 

Wlien hot pursued by venpreful foea, 

*' Entangled in the land," 
The Hebrew host at evening's cloAe 

Camped by the lied Sea strand, 
•Ti" written, that while Mope?* prayed, 

God'ri voice came clear and b>w, 
*• Why ciiest thou to Me?" it said, 

** Bid Israel forward go." 

So, too, when fearinj? Abab's rage, — 

A price upon hU head, — 
The prophet of the wilderness 

To lioreb's cavern tied ; 
Ood's voice condemned hi^ oervant's fear, 

A.n<l bade him no more prav. 
"Commissioned one ! what dost thou here? 

Arise, go on thy way.'' 

Rifi«tip, then, thou despairing siul, 

Goi bids thee d > tliy pirt, 
Obey Hit* voice, He'll swiftly roll 

Doubt's burdnn fnun thy heart. 
Work on, thou'lt have no cause to doubt, 

l*ray on, thou'lt have no need, 
Hope m-^kes its home in hearts devout, 

Ys^\i\\ follows honest deed, 
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So f>trug^lin<? saint, when in midfight, 

Thy Hinkin^' banner'H tosacl, 
When Hope tlecays, anil heaven'd light 

Mill clouding fears seems lost, 
Strive on, nor thougli the strife he long 

To coward fear snccumb, 
The crown and palm alone belong 

T«) those who overcome. 



Work, then, and rest not, 'lis the part 

Thy God has fixed for thee, 
Though none works thu«, but he whose heart 

On God calls ceaselessly. 
S<». child of God, f«»r watchword take 

This motto, " Work and Pray," 
Till on thy waiting spirit break 

The dawn of heaven's day. 



GOD'S SMILE REVEALED IN FLOWER AND LEAF. 

No natural charms avail to bless 

'I'he hapless man who doubts God's love ; 
Should earth put on her new Spring dress. 

And linnet songsters thrill the grove. 
While Smrnner light bathes flower and tree, 

Poured from June's snn, of suns the chief, — 
All glads liitn not, who cannot see 

God's smile revealed in Hower and leaf. 



June's sunshine vainly fills the air, 

And wraps the world in robes of light; 
As vainly Sommer, everywhere 

Decks field and grove with blossoms bright, 
Teeming them from her boundless store ; 

For when man's soul grows dark with grief, 
God's worhl reflects Goil's love no more, — 

The smile is gone from flower and leaf. 

Thus in my youth it proved with me. 

What time, before the problem deep, 
'• Whence comes the gtjod man's misery ?' 

My early faith I failed to keep. 
For then life's shadows gathering fleet. 

Eclipsing quite my oht belief. 
Chased, too, from earth the love-light sweet, 

The smilu that once tipped ti')wer and leaf. 



i 
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Then tbon?h to Nature robed in green 

I turned in hope to win delight ; 
Though brooni-cUd hills with golden sheen 

Both drew and fixed my roving sit^ht, 
In vain I gazed; tlie Kcene, thongh fair, 

To iny Ha<l heart lirouubt no relief, 
My Boul, entliralleil by dnrk despair. 

Could see no suiile on flower and leaf. 



At last from deeps of de^pprate doubt, 

Where horror long had silenced prayer, 
A voice arose — My »«ml cried out — 

To God it tinned from its despair ; 
*' Come back," it called, ** Thou Father kind. 

Well-known to btiyhood's dear belief ; 
Again light up my tiarkened mind, 

Kestore the smile to flower and leaf." 



" Oh ! make me sure that Thou art still 

The God I knew in former years. 
Bearing roe all the old good will 

Which used to still my rining fears. 
Oh ! come and prove Thy love to me " 

I called aloud, with passion brief, — 
'* Show me Thy heart, and make me see 

Thy smile once more on flower and leaf.*' 



So strong my cry, my voice was heard. 

And He, I sought, at once firew near, 
And led me to His blessed Word, 

Whence to my soul, in accents clear 
And sweet, He spake this message kind — 

** Within this Book, for thy belief, 
A hidden Saviour lies ; Him And, 

Thou'lt see my smile on flower and leaf.'* 



Joy ! joy ! soon as the Voice divine 

i heard, God's peace within me reigned. 
And strange delights, mure Kweet and Hue 

Than poets ever felt or feigned 
Thrilleil through my breast — gone now the fear 

That had of my old joy been thief 
And as it passed, I saw appear 

The (iQcient smile on flower and leaf, 
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'TwaR glatlneBS all when Gml I fonn<1, 

And proved in Christ Hirf K^ace to nie ! 
I tipenied to trfHcl enchanted eround : 

God'rt loveli^'ht haloed flower and tree ; 
I was God'8 cidld without a douht ; 

He h>ved me, tiion^h of KinnerH chief, 
AntI all wai* well within, without, — 

God's 8mi!« u{)on both flower and leaf. 



THE HAPPY MAN. 

(From Heine.) 

Sapphires blue are thine eyes, dear, 

So lovely and so sweet ; 
Thrice happy surely ix the man 

Whom lovingly they t^reet. 

A diamond is thy heart, dear, 
Which noble beams out*throw8 ; 

Thrice happy surely is tho man 
For whom it loving glows. 

Rubies red are thy lips, dear, 
The world holds not more fair ; 

Thrice happy surely is the man 
To whom they love declare. 






DUNCAN ANDERSON. 

*fi5EF0RE crossing the ocean, tlie Rev. Duncan 
JW Anderson, M.A., Monymusk, had earned a high 
name as a student and scholar in tlie " old country.*' 
He was widely known as a man of deep learning, an elo- 
quent speaker — endowed with apowei-ful poetical tem- 
perament, full of vigour and wit — long before his 
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handsome volume, '^Laj's of Canjid.i and Other Poems," 
was puhlished in Montreal by J()hn Lovell ik Son. Born 
in 1828, in the Parish of Payne, Aberdeenshire, he 
was brought, while still an infant, by his parents — who 
came from Speyside — to Monymusk, at the Parish 
School of which he received the elements of a liberal 
education. After a few months' study at the Old 
Aberdeen Granimar School, he, at an early nge, entered 
King's College and University, where he pursued his 
studies, ranking fifteenth in a class of one hundred and 
fifty students as com[)etitors for bursaries. He was 
graduated as M.A., in the same class as Br George 
Weir, of Morrin College, and won the second Hebrew 
prize in the Divinit}^ Hall. 

Soon after leaving College, Mr Anderson was np- 
])ointed Rector of the Grammar Scliool of Banchory 
Ternan, wliich he left in about a year after for the 
better appointment of Parish Schoolmaster of Mony- 
musk. Here, it is interesting to note, he was a 
successor, at a long interval, of course, to a man of 
world-wide fame, Dean Skinner, author of *'Tulloch- 
gorum " and other well-known songs. Having taken 
the usual number of Sessions at the Divinity Hall, one 
])artial Session of which was spent at St. Andrews, 
Mr Anderson was licensed by the Presbytery of 
Garrioch in 1853, and in tiie folh)wingyear he went to 
Levis, Province of Canada, where he has remained 
ever since. 

For many years he was Chaplain to the Imperial 
troops, and for two decades lie occupied the position 
of Presl)ytery clerk, fultilling the duties of the office in 
a most unexceptionable manner. Mr Anderson is also 
known far and wide as an ornithologist of fine attain- 
ments, and the labour of his hands has found its way 
to Kensington Palace, and the Castle of Inverary. As 
a preacher he occupies, it is said, a high j)lace among 
the divines of Ijis church, his sermons are enriched by 
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cLissicjil iillnsion, and their literary finish and poetic 
hoaiity entitle then» to a good place among tlie pulpit 
utterances of the day. In connection with these 
details of our poet's c;«reer, the following, by a writer 
in the Scotsman^ is of interest: — '* In Dr Weir, of 
Morrin College,- and the Rev. Mr Anderson, Presby- 
terian minister at Point Levis, 1 found fine examples 
of a class that seems common here— Scotchmen who, 
after half a lifetime of CcUiadian experiences, still 
show unabated warmth of synipathy for every thing 
connected with the mother country. Aberdonians, 
both, they still preserve in their speech a pleasant 
flavour of the northern dialect ; and to sit by and hear 
them cap each other's stories of Scottish life, it was 
e(|ually evident they iiad lost none of their relish for 
the racy national humour. Mr Anderson I discovered 
to be an ardent ornithologist, and in his hospitable 
dwelling, embowered among spruce trees on the 
heights op[)ositc the Citadel, I had the pleasure of 
inspecting a collection of Canadian birds, which has 
attracted general attention, alike from the interest of 
the specimens and a beauty and effectiveness of sett- 
ing which might well rouse the emulation of the pro- 
fessional taxidermist." 

On resigning his charge of St Andrew's Church, 
Levis, Mr Anderson was presented by his relatives 
with a small property, and house, beautifully situated 
near the confluence of the Chaudiere and the mighty 
St Laurence, both of which rivers are in full view of 
the library windows. ^J'his place he has named 
*' Monymusk," in compliment to his early home on 
the banks of the Don. Here he intends to spend the 
remainder of his davs, and here he deems a fittiu": 
place to die, for in one of his own verses he says: — 

•' SpeiMlinjr life's gloaming there, 'midst birds and flowers, 

Me, let eld visit, as on cherub wii.g, 
An<l \vhen the shades « f ev'ninuf close around. 

Till ni;4ht shall come, like dying swan, n»y song I'll ^ing." 
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Few men, even amongst Canada's aristocracy, can 
point to a list of more noted visitors than can the 
well-known owner of Monymusk. The numerous 
trophies of tlic chase that adorn his hall, his nniqne 
and extensive collection of objects of natural history, 
especially ornithological, and medals and diplomas won 
in Canada and Britain, have been objects of deep in- 
terest, both to scientific men and to sportsmen, for 
many years. All are welcomed at Monymusk, and 
liis wife, a daughter of the good city of '* Bon-Accord," 
finds it always a pleasure to supply her visitors with a 
cup of welcome drawn from tlie parti ug gift of II cr 
lloyal Hijrhness, the Princess Louibc, and their 
" Ancient Friend,'* the Miu-quis of ]-orne. 

Mr Anderson's poetic gifts were widely known even 
twenty six years ago, when his ** Welcome to the 
Prince of Wales" was greatly admired for its musical 
and spirited tone. His writings are true to life, and 
reacli the heart. In particular, his dcscrif)tive poems 
combine a (piiet, clear intellectuality, combined with 
natural refineu.cut of soul and tender sensibility. He 
is evidentlv a man of high-toned piety, and this, 
with his fine endowment of feeling and aspiration, 
makes his utterances profitable as they are pleasing. 
In the words of his " Ancient Friend,*' the Marquis of 
Lome, dated Osborne, 2Gtli Januarv, 1891 — 



Manly are your sonfirn, a pennon 

Fre'^ber than the dews of Hernion : 

And while you Mna uf hiKh ctn)>rizei 

I K'hidlv n>tte that for your eyert 

Your brother iniufitrels wearing feather. 

Are not forgotten altogether : 

And thiirt. while ileedn of glory pnffed nre, 

My thotightH turn wiiere your ** Aves" atuffed are ! 

And happy recollection takei* 

Me liHck to whihky, talk, and cakes 

III rooiiiii of yours, whenre griefM nil banned are, 

Or brinuH li.e to your bright verandah, 

And lets lue breathe again the air 
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Yonr oilorona pine-trees to you bear ; 

Or staii'l, tlelikfhted to lieli(»lil 

Qiebec, ami silver Lawrence rolled 

Aroiiiii ilH Itile. or (lioinelier lofex,) 

Feeil all yonr MatiHc'o happy (l«>\eH. 

Or talk in Latin, fomewliut jerky, 

VVhile thniwinir j;rain before yonr turkey ! 

What j<iyon8 bourn recalle«i a>;ain, 

]^y ymr f^ir pa^e, and bonent strain ; 

Svveet beralde t by wordi that tell 

Of tbon^bts we know we earned not well. 

But yet are dear because they come 

From landd tve'il l:;ve till life be dumb, 

T tbank you for your book ot rhyme, 

That like a torch illumines time. 

And with yotir music lights the dark 

To show where heroes set their mark, 

Si that strong work you faHhimi yet 

By each »{ood lay that you be^et : 

For the siuig and sword, as (uie. 

Must lift a n^tion to the sun ; 

Must make it yearn its course to run, 

Feel its strength and recognisse 

It hath place beneath God's skies : 

Place that gallant hearts can till. 

Place to guard with stea^lfast will — 

AVith the simg, and sword and prayer, 

liaise it then, to do and dare ! 

'Tis a land in which to glory. 

Room then ! for its place in story 

With the prayer, and sword, and song, 

Uaise it high, and build it strong ! 



FISHIx^G SONG. 

When I was a fisher o' troot, 
[ ave got alang fairly weel ; 

Btit noo, since tor salmon I'm oot> 
Fieut a tin will ye find in my creel. 

Chorus — 

Sae hey for the rod and the reel, 

That charm half life's troubles away, 

Ami hey for the leal-hearted chiel' 
That lives iiaith to work and to play. 
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Sae Ran;? I but only ye-treen, 

\Vi' a grane like a ^riz/.ly hear, 
But fortune lian gien me a glcaiu 

O' suDAhiue to lichten my care. 

Chorus — 
Sae Itey for th9 rod and the reel, etc. 

Mv *• Fairy " had scarce reached it-* flight, 
When my pirn went a-itpinnin' wi' >:lee, 

And my ^^ffer, half cm/eii wi' delight. 
Laid a heauty u' twelve on the lea. 

Chorus— 

Sae hey for the rod and the reel, etc. 

Mv auhl ba?<ket I'll flini; in the flamef;, 

I'd Hin>; it althn' it were new, 
FiM it wadna hand an«* o' the genm 

That lie in my bunni^ canue. 

Chorus — 
Sae hey for the rod and the reel, etc. 

TO A SHEEP'S DEAD AND TUOTTEllS 

\a ! Na ! nane hut a kindly Scot 
Can join u<i roun' the tnothi<oiiie pnt 
'J'hat frae our Patron Saint we ^ot 

In days of old ; 
Frae guid St. Andrew, vans a blot, 

Or rust, or mould. 

It may be true that when we otand, 
Ilanked for the foe wi' ready brand. 
Leal John \a there at our command. 

And Paddy bright, 
But when a Sheep's Head is on hand, 

Wha's then in sight ? 

W« weel may boast our ha;;gis bauld, 

That keeps Scotch stamacks frae the cauld ; 

But pleasures aft are twins we're tauld, 

To Peers or C<»tt'r8. 
And some new Burns may frae the fauld 

Sing "Head and Trott'rs," 
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Sae leeze me on your honest face ; 
Tlio' Homewhat Mritiied 'titi nae disigrace ; 
Ye've passeil like tuony a nobler race, 

Thn/ Hcathin' fires ; 
And prou'l are Scotchmen aft to trace 

Sae in their sires — . 

Nae (loot bolil Jason, as tliey say, 
Wha bore the ** Golden Fleece " away, 
And shared Medea'i* Wedding Day, 

For work weel sped, 
Refreshed his sair forfoughten clay, 

Wi' ^niid Slieep'd Head. 

And Said, but at \\U crimes we blanche, 

Wlia raided cruel Aga^'u ranch. 

And cleane<l him out, --root, — stock and branch. 

Made Samuel wroth. 
Because he plmwed a love lyrcpensCf 

For Sheep's Head broth. 

Sae set it down, th« lordly dish, 

That bangs them a' — flesh, — fowl, and fish, 

Ami fills a Scotchman's ev'ry wi?h. 

However great ; — 
Wha doubts, I'd mak' the Maiden kiss ; 

Puir bladderscate. 

And when we've pickt the jnicy banes, 
Till they be bare like chuckle stanes. 
And cripples maist could stand their lanes, 

Then up as ane. 
And sing like mad, — Man, — Wife and Weans,— 

•' God Save the Queen.'' 



JOSEPHINE, TO HER CHARDONNEUET 

(GOLDFINCH.) 

Now this is June — sweet June, 
And all the birds have found a home, 
And youths and maidens love to roam, 

And deem night comes too soon. 

Thy kindred, robed in gold. 
Now hurry here from snnrder lands, 
And join our little twitt'ring bands, 

With song we knew of old : — 
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No Rweeter song than thii< - 
Aud thro' the long, cold winter's rage, 
Such strains came from that little cage, 

With suu'd tirst morning kiss. 

And while the eant windi^ blew, 
And blinding snow swept like a sea 
ItM billows deep o'er bii^h and tree, 

Thy tttrains but louder grew. 

Ah ! tell, fair bird, to me, 
Didi<t thou know then that spring was near, 
When bvd, and bloom, and leaves would cheer 

Thy tuneful melody ? 

Couldst thon, beneath that snow. 
See fields adorned with leaf and flower ; — 
Hear music in yon shady bower. 

And feel the soft wimis blow ? 

Or didst thou mean to tell 
Of days spent in far snnny land«. 
Where streamlets washed their golden sands 

And knew no winter's spell ; 

Where thro' the orange bowers. 
Or where the sweet azalias bloom. 
Flit burnished wings, and rare perfume 

Distils like summer showers ? 

Perhaps too, as birds sing. 
They give poor Josephine some blame. 
That thou art here— a wihl bird tame, — 

That cage birds know no spring. 

Fair bird, recall that day. 
When wintry storms began to blow. 
And 'neath a winding sheet of snow, 

Thy form all pulseless lay. 

1 warmed thee in my breast, 
I smoothed away each speck and stain, 
Till life and beauty came again. 

And laid thee in that nest. 

Ancf thou wert happy too. 
And lov'dst to nestle nuar my cheek, 
And sweetly sing, as if to speak 

Of ioTO so leal and true. 
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Can birds be fal^e like men, 
And breatbesuft tales to willing ear, 
Too prone the flatt'rer's word to bear, 

That may not come again ? 

Go ! me tbou lov'st no mor6 ; 
See door and window open wide, 
And clothed in nuptial robes, thy bride 

Waits by yon lakelet's shore. 

And whatA for Josephine ? 
The mem'ries of a maid — now sajje ; 
A vacant perch — a songleas cage, 

Where music once bad been. 

Then fly ! love guides thy wing, 
God iiivtis us leafy June again, 
An<l 1 have snapped thy captive chain ;— 

Go, then, in peace and sing ! 



ROBERT M. ADAMSON. 

ipKV. R. M. ADAMSON, M.A., minister of the 

■IV Free Church, Ardrossan, was born at Cupar- 
Fife in 1867. He received his early education at the 
Madras Academy, carrying off a gold medal as dux of 
the school. After a very successful career at Edin- 
burgh High School, where he gained prizes in Latin, 
(J rook, and English literature, he attended the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Dundee, taking his 
degree of M.A. at the former, where he passed his arts 
course, and gained distinction in the classes of moral 
philosophy and English literature. His divinity course 
at the New College, where he obtained an entrance 
bursary, was varied by two sessions at Leipzig and 
Jena. During his college career, Mr Adamson took an 
active interest in student life, being president of the 
New College Musical Society, secretary of the New 
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College Browning Society, and treasurer of the 
University Temperance Society. In 1890 Mr Adam- 
son was appointed assistant to Rev. Mr Clow, South 
Free Church, Aberdeen ; and towards the end of 1892 
he received a call to his present charge at Ardrossan, 
where his personal qualities and pulpit gifts have 
already made themselves felt not only in tiie congrega- 
tion, but by the townspeople in general. 

Mr Adamson's literary bent was early manifested. 
We learn that he began his first essays in rhyme when,, 
as a boy of ten, he celebrated the heroics of boy fights 
— a kind of internecine warfare between rival schools.. 
His chief poetic influence at school and ever after 
wards was Shakespeare ; in boyhood, the poetry of Dr 
Walter C. Smith ; then Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson ; and, later, the works of 
Browning, Goethe, and Dante. " It is probably due," 
savs the writer of a sketch of Mr Adamson's career," 
to his literary tastes that, when a student in Edinburgh, 
he attached himself to the ministry of Walter C. 
Smith, in whose congregation he filled such offices as 
Vice-President of the Sabbath Morning Association, 
Secretary of the Literary Society, and Secretary of tho 
Literary Section of the Edinburgh Young Men's 
Association. We also learn that Mr Adamson has 
been a contributor to the People^s Friend^ Cassell's 
Magazine, Scottish Art Review^ Theological Review^ and 
Critical Review, The words of two published songs by 
Dundee composers are by Mr Adamson, viz. — " Tho 
Brooklet," by Mr A. M. Stoole ; and, '*My Peace Art 
Thou," by Mr W. P. Fleming, the latter being a 
translation from the German. Mr Adamson's drama- 
tic poems, in particular, have been liighly spoken of 
and some of them have been recited with success by 
several professional elocutionists. The subjects are 
interesting, and he treats them in a natural, in tell ig- 

e, and impressive way. His translations from Heine 



^^ 
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and other German poets are faithful and vigorous — 
not a few of the lyrics showing remarkable felicity, and 
daintiness of language. His lighter and more humour- 
ous verse is equally as successful as those of a more 
serious and impassioned description, affording evidence 
of the poet's keen appreciation of beauty in nature and 
in art, as well as fervour of imagination and feeling. 



JESSIE. 

0. Iiae ye seen the dew-ilraps bricht 
Up«»n a sunny morn o' May ? 

Or Ime ye on a starry nicht 

Beheld the beauteous Venus ray ? 

Ill tell you o' a fairer sicht — 
My Jessie's e'en, 

Her e'en sae fu' o' lovely licbt. 



My love is fair, an' mickle inair, 
Por she U gude, an' kind, an' true, 

Her heart is mine — 'tis bliss divine 
A bounie lass like her to Ig'o ! 



Nae rose had e'er sae sweet a blu^^h 
As Tve Keen warm her tender cheek ; 

Her gay stap gars a joyf u' flush 

Dart crimson thru' the daisies meek. 

The mellow mavis or the thrush. 
When Jessie sing**, 

Micht e'en their tunefu' pipiu' bush. 

My love is fair, &c. 

0, faithfu' lassie, she's the flo'er, 
Her virtue glows upon her face ; 

And aye, because her heart is pure, 

Her thocht, her speech, an' act keep pace; 

Her word is gi'en to me, an' sure 
Is Jessie's troth, 

Wliilk gowd nor rank wad never lure. 

My love is fair, &c. 
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•*DAS 1ST IM LEBEN." 
(From Schlefel.) 

Herein life's coarse unhappily is ordered, 

That 'neath the rose still lurks the cruel (horn : 
Let but thy heart thrill with a sudden longing — 

And straight by some harsh duoin *tis rudely torn. 
Once in thine eyes I searched with eager yearning. 

And oh ! they spoke of love's felicity. 
God guard thee, sweet, it would have been too blissful; 

God guard thee, sweet, it may not, must not be. 

Grief, envy, hate— these also I have tasted — 

A tempest-beaten, wandering, weary man ; 
I dreamt of peace — of hours serenely joyous, 

When first the twining of our lives began. 
Xn thy dear arms fain had I found a haven, 

And vowed my life in gratitude to thee. 
God gaard thee, sweet, it would have been too blissful; 

God guard thee, sweet, it may not, must nut be. 

The flying wreck, the wind-tossed leaves a-sighing. 

The KTove* and meadows drenched with driving rain; 
*Tis fitting weather for this hour of parting : 

Grey as the heavens, my life begins to wane. 
Still let my fate be set for good or evil, 

Thy memory shall ever cling to me. 
God guard thee, sweet, it would have been too blissful; 

God guard thee, sweet, it may not, must nut be. 

LINES TO BEETHOVEN. 



O mighty master of a glorious art. 

Where e*er thy soul divine may chance to dwell, 
Take thou this tribute of a grateful heart, 

My heart that loves thee more than words can tt'U. 
Ah ! how much richer is our soul that thou 

Hast made us hear the heavenly harmony 
Of those eternal melodies, which now 

And ever roll through God's infinity ! 
Majestic manhood, wondrous genius come . 

And smite our spirits into living fire, 
Our being flags and our poor lips are dumb. 

Send our hearts singing, tune life's fainting lyre, 
Oh godlike soul, deep stricken, yet so strong, 
Alouarch of sound, and king of deathless sung I 
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REALISATION. 

Erewhiiti I wrote a poem of a stream, 

Meindering 'neath my window like a dream, 

I v.i>,'nely fancied Love was holding court, 

Calling a joyous throng to festal sport. 

Within a neighbouring wood, where many a nymph 

Was gaily dancing by the sparkling lymph. 

One fair I saw (yet could not see aright). 

And the brook whispered that this lovely sprite 

Would Kome day visit me in human shape, 

To dwell with me, nor ever seek escape 

Brck to the spirit-realm away from me. 

»Sw eet, thou art come ! My vision was of thee. 

'J'lip hrooklet would not say that love was past, 

Aid lo ! tiM come. With thee 'tis come at last. 

Ai;d now the stream's true song is in my heart — 

Early and lute, at home, 'mid wrangling mart, 

I live in thee, sweet wife, thou'rt dearer far 

Than any gleaming goddesses that are 

iievealecl to poets' eyes by wold or lea— 

Ye 8cril.es of love, your dream's no dream to me. 

THE BROOKLET. 

Beneath my window sings 

A brooklet winding ; 
A song it ever brings 

Of its own finding. 
From out a brake it flows. 

Where oft are glancing 
White feet of nymphs in rows 

Of merry dancing. 

And o'er my window-sill 

At evening leaning, 
1 hearken to the rill 

To catch its meaning. 
Of love it sometimes sings. 

And comes with laughter ; 
But often opes its springs 

Of weeping after. 

Ah ! brooklet that dost flow 

With mystic singing, 
Now, tell me if thou know 

The future's bringing. 
Can'st thou not calm my mind ? 

What message hast thou ? 
Thou wilt not say — unkind I 

That love is paat now, 
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THOMAS FORSYTH. 

©F few can it be said more appropriately tlian of 
Thomas Forsj'th — "Whom the gods love, die 
young." Born at Kelso in 1850, he spent the most of 
his life in Edinburgh. Although only a child when 
his mother died, he ever seemed to feel the gentle 
influence of her life. After enjoying a liberal educa- 
tion at Newington Academy, he entered a wholesale 
stationery warehouse, and a few years later became 
connected with the " Farmer " newspaper. Mr 
Forsyth had a vigorous mind, and seemed to excel in 
whatever department of work or study came in his 
way. His friend, Mr J. R. Russell, to whom wo are 
indebted for these details, tells us that he was a youth 
of many gifts — in frame tall and powerful beyond his 
years, and his face one of singular beauty. lie was 
possessed of considerable literary faculties and poetic 
feeling, and could express his ideas with great felicity 
of language. Those whose fortune it was to come in 
contact with him knew him as a warm, genial friend, 
and his early death after four day's illness, at the a^re 
of nineteen, made a gap in not a few hearts that will 
never be filled up. The verses " Gone Before " were 
written a few days before his death. The specimens 
we give of Mr Forsyth's muse, as well as other of hi^ 
productions, viewed as written by one so young, are 
remarkable. They all breathe a fine, gentle spirit, 
and a warm, affectionate heart, ever alive to sym- 
pathies and affections of friendship, and a high view 
of life and duty. These characteristics are combined 
with felicity of imagery, beauty of sentiment, and 
smoothness of versification. 
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GONE BEFORE. 

There's a beautiful face in the silent air 

That follows me ever and near, 
With smiling eyes and amber hair, 
With voiceless lips, yet with breath of prayer, 

Which I feel but cannot hear. 

The dimpled cheek and ringlet of gold 

Lie low in a marble sleep, 
I stretch my arms for the clasp of old, 
But the empty air is strangely cold, 

And my vigil alone I keep. 

There's a sinless brow with a radiant crown. 

And a cross laid down in the dust ; 
There's a smile where never a shade comes now, 
And tears no more from those dear eyes flow, 
So sweet in their innocent trust. 

Ah ! well, and summer is coming again. 

Singing her same old song ; 
But oh ! it pounds like a sob of pain, 
Ar it floats in the sunshine and the rain 

O'er the hearts of the world's great throng. 

There's a beautiful region beyond the skies. 

And I long to reach its shore, 
For I know I shall find my treasure there, 
The laughing eyes and amber hair 

Of the loved one gone before. 



HIGHLAND MUSIC. 

As sunset Locheil gilds thy dark troubled waters. 
And bright in its radiance fresh beauties disclose. 

So tlie heart-stirring presence of Annet's fair daughters 
Bu rests fresh on my gaze like the new-born rose. 

Like tho moan of the breeze as it sighs through the forest, 
Swaying gently the branches, then sobbing retires. 

So Ossian attuned the wild harp of the far west. 
And sang his sweet lays as he swept o'er its wires. 

01) ! that is the music, so clear and so stirring, 
That far-sounding music so deep and so strong, 

Thnt music alone my whole sympathies winning. 
Melodiously bleot with the grandeur of song. 
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Like the roar of the billows throupfh caves of the ocean, 

Leaping up in their fury, then far away roll, 
So Nancy's sweet strains are to me fond devotion, 

They've captured my heart and enraptured my soul. 

The beauties of Nature are varied and plenty, 
And loud in their praise does this world resound. 

The sweetest of these are but few and but scanty, 
And, when searched for, are always in secrecy found. 

The wild-rushing stream, as it leaps down the corrie. 
And, foaming beneath, throws up glittering showers, 

From the rainbow a thousand bright colours borrow, 

Both when sun brightly shines and when black tempest lowers. 

It was not for man that these colours were chosen. 

In secret the streamlet rolls gaily along. 
Unobserved the' wee daisy, its petals unfolding, 

Blooms as fair and as fie^h as the theme of my song. 

Ben Nevis, I charge thee, take care of thy daughters, 

Far may I wander and wide may I rove, 
Whether over the land or over the waters, 

There's no place in Scotland like Annct I luve. 



JAMES COOPER. 

'TTHE rev. JAMES COOPER, D.D., the gifted and 
^i^ popular minister of St. Nicholas Establislicd 
Church, Aberdeen, although he considers that he has 
no right to a place among Scottish Poets, has written 
at least one hjmn that is well known, as well as a 
number of excellent translations. One of these — 
" Communion Anthem " — has a special interest for all 
Scotsmen, being the anthem that was sung after tlie 
reception of the Holy Communion — probably at lona, 
and certainly at the Columbite Abbey of Deer. It is 
a translation from an ancient Latin original, which oc- 
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curs in tlic Book of Deer, riiiil, as stated, may have 
l)ocii Sling by St Coliinibu ;it lona. 

Dr Cooper was born jit Elgin in 1816, and was edu- 
catcnl at the Elgin Academy, where, during each suc- 
cessive year of his course, he held the first place in 
the English Class. Ho afterwards had a distinguished 
career at tlie University of Aberdeen, graduating M. A. 
in 18G7. Having travelled for some time as a tutor 
in Italy and German}', he was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of Elgin in 1871, and ordained minister of S. 
Stephen's, l^roughty Ferry, in 1873. Eight years later 
(1881) he was tianslate«l to the East Parish of Aber- 
deen, where ho has laboured since with ever-growing 
esteem and ])opularity. In token of this, and recog- 
nising his ripe scholarship, and many gifts and 
qualitications, the University of Aberdeen conferred 
on him the title of U.D. in i89'J. 

Dr Cooper has devoted much attention to Ecclesiol- 
oirv, and is President of the Aberdeen Ecclesiolomcal 
Society, which, in 188G, he was mainly instrumental 
in forming, and has made several important contribu- 
tions to its transactions. He has also edited for 
the New Spalding Club "The Chartulary of S. 
Nicholas' Church, Aberdeen," (two volumes, 1893) 
and has published a voliinic of Advent sermons, en- 
titled " Bethlehem," as well as a number of occasional 
sermons, mostly on the Church — her nature and 
duties. Dr Cooper's style in the pulpit is said to be 
fascinating, while his writings are such that the most 
cultured and classic is delighte<i with the purity of 
the language u?ed — the uninformed being equally 
j»leased with the simplicity of the preacher's discourse. 
His poetical and other translations are allowed to 
exhibit high attainments at once in scholarship and 
literature, and show the possesion of considerable 
poetic power. 
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COMMUNION ANTHEM. 

The Body witli the Blood of Jefiun ChrUt onr Lord, 
Kternal health to us for our true life affotu ! 

Fed with that hrokeii Body, cheered with that precionn Blond, 
With «oul8 refredhed we ren ler our humble thanks to God, 

Who fillit the empty soul, aiid from Hir throne above 
To hun{{ry souls on earth sends down His feast of love. 

The chalice of salvation I will take, and will proclaim, 
Each time I taste Thy goodness, the glory of Thy name. 

Th» joyful Allelluia, the Racrifice of prnifle. 

To Hiiu who saves all nations let all the nations raise, 

To Him be offered righteoufmesR, the sacrifice divine ; 
In Him put thou thy trust, and not in strength of thine, 

ONE A HE WE. 

One are we : from One hand we spring. 

Our Father, here and there ; 
III One, our Hea«l to Whom we cling ; 

One Spirit set us there. 

One are we ; though Death's Rlream divide 

Our ranks 'tween h<'re and there ;^ 
They who have gained the further Hide 

Own us, and hive us, there. 

One are we : the? have fought the Hght, 

Tis different, here and tliere ; 
They rest, we wrestle day and night. 

But hope to meet tliem there. 

But we are one : onr Life is one ; 

Our l<ord ii4 here and there. 
••Thy Kingdom come," ''Thy will be done"— 

Ottr prayers— are offered there. 

One are we ; one would be, Lord, 

Couiplete both here and there. 
Thy perfect victory to record 

And share it with Thee there, 
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SEQUENCE OF SAINT NICHOLAS. 

(TranRlateil from the Latin of Adara of Saint Victor in the 

Miisale de Arbtithnott.) 

Come, 1 rethren, rIhs; with one accord 
Kxnltnnt praises to the Lord ; 
And hriiis; a Racred strain to grace 
The Feast uC blessed Nicholas. 

Who in his cradle days be^an 
To show himself the Church's son, 
Oh!>erving her appointed fasts 
Already at his mother's breasts. 

StudiouM and pnre, thy call was |?iven, 
Confessor lilest! direct from heaven ; 
And an^el voices from on bi^h 
Proclaimed thy ndtred dignity* 

Hare piety informed his breast, 
And oft he succoured the opprest ; 
'J'hree ntaids he saved from infamy, 
And cheered their father's poverty. 

Some saih>rs sailing; on the main. 
And battling 'gainst its waves in vain, 
Their whip a wrack, in their despair 
Invoked the saint with earnest prayer — 

•' Save ns," they cried, " for thou have power 
With God to help in dan;;er'8 hour, 
And to the haven of tlie sea 
Draw us from death's extreiuity." 

Nor cried in vain. *' Be of good cheer," 
The saint replie I, "For I am here." 
Then straight np«prnng a fav'ring iireeze. 
And tranquil calm possess'd the sea-^. 

E'en from his tomb an ointment flows, 
A cure for all the sick man's woes, 
■Br virtue of his prayers ^'x^ be 
With God hath such acceptance high. 

Sunk in this world of sin are we, 
In depths of vice as in a sea ; 
Shipwreck we suffered have, alas ! 
Aid us, O glorious Nicholas. 
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Us to «aIvationV bar en Viring, 
In peace and joy with paints tn Rinqf ; 
That better unction of the Lord 
AVhich tu the 80ul can health afford, 

For ufi, »ore hurt, on sin'd dark main, 
Dear Saint, hy thy pure prayers obtain ; 
So we thy happy festival 
Shall keep with joy through ages all. 

And Christ Hiniself thy sons shall crown, 
After their race on earth is run. 



*^ 



JOHN PILLANS WOOD, 

XITHOGRAPHIC ARTIST, was born in Perth in 
1852, removed to Edinburgh in his early youth, 
and has resided there ever since. He is the author of 
numerous poems, mostly of a religious and reflective 
nature, showing graceful fancies, and elevating ideas of 
life and duty. His writings always afford clear evidence 
that his mind instinctively raises its aspiration.s from 
Nature to Nature's God. 

SPERO. 

Oh, wherefore didst thou doubt, and why the voice of fear ? 

Hope has her Hie!«»age still to whisper in thine ear ; 

From fair>robe'l tiio.irland flower that greets the stranger's eye, 

'i'o starry depths profound in solemn mystery ; 

In dew drop'n htwiy hirtli ; in ocean's surge and roar ; 

In wayside puilinu' stream, and wliere the rivers pour 

Their leagues of wintry torrents, deep sounding to tlie main, 

One will, one perfect thon^ht, hind all within its cnain, 

Above, beneath, an I throii»,'h all Nature'H irreat expan-e. 

No wamleiiiiu win<l is heard to sigh, Lo ! here is chance ! — 

Yea, and in life'n slran^est scenes, let faith be first, nut si;^ht, 

And say, "shall not the Lord of all the earth do ri^ht." 

Then wherefore didst thou doubt ; Almighty power and ;{race 

All ihruugh the desert march, shall go before thy face. 
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SPRING MUSINGS. 

The lowliest plant that breaks the softeniiiir sml, 
With teriiler liia<le fresh from the harnl of Go»l, 
If it ha<l wjinls to whisper in mine ear. 
How full of hope tl»e mes*<ai:e it wonUl hear, 
As, all unseen, it strikes the «leepenin«jr mot; 
AVliile from tiie rintlini; nf each upward sh«M»t 
The hroail'ninp leaves aspire, 'mill liijht an«l shale. 
To r^ach the perfect flower for which 'twas ma«le, 
An«l 1, one little life in life'n trreat scheu'e. 
No more the sport of itile wish am! dream, 
"But conscious of u hope within my hreast, 
Sinjifinyr tnil severetl ties, of life more blest : 
One goal to reach, thre)uu'h Christ's reileemini; grace, 
Body, suul, and spirit, blameless in holiness. " 

T H p: wild curlew. 

Amid the thron^r of city life 

Fond visions rise to view ; 
T see once jnore my native hill 
Where cherinhed memories linger still, 
Gladdened by the murmorin? summer rill, 

And the note of the wild Curlew. 

There stands the cot, where dwelt of yore 
Friends that were kintl an<i true ; 

There flows the stream, with waters clear, 

Down where the sombre ])ines appear. 

Where first [ heard in chiMish fear 
The voice of the wild Curlew. 

Again ; with youthful step I climb 

Where irleams the early dew. 
Up where tlie ewes were wont to irra/e, 
Cheered by the warm returin'ng ra/s, 
Where oft I've watched with wondering ga/.e 

The flight of the wild Curlew. 

When dreary storm-clo ids swathed the hills. 

And dark the heather grew ; 
When flocks lay safe in sheltered rest. 
And gentler birds cower'd in their nest. 
Still could I hear above the blast 

The cry of the wild Curlew. 






I 
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GEORGE GEBBIE, 

H DESCENDANT of a very old family of Scotch 
yeomaury, who farmed an estate called New- 
byres, was born at Rosemount, near Troon, in 1832. 
He attended the village school at Troon, kept by a 
dominie of the good old type, where he was considered 
a promising scholar, and even then showed a decided 
interest and predilection for literature and art. When 
about seventeen years old, young Gebbie proceeded to 
London to till a situation as clerk in a dry-goods 
warehouse ; and a dozen years later he went to Canada 
on a visit to his brother, then a prominent merchant 
in the town of Howick, province of Quebec. He sub- 
sequently removed to Uticn, New York, and was for a 
time employed in that town, and afterwards in New- 
York itself. In 1866, Mr Gebbie began business on 
liis own account as a retail bookseller in Philadelphia, 
a year later entering into partnership with a dealer in 
engravings. This tirm dissolving, our poet associated 
with himself Mr George Barrie, who was at that time 
connected with Messrs Li p pin cot t & Co. Shortly 
afterwards they sold out their retail book business, and 
the firm became very successful in the subscription 
publishing line. In 1880 Mr Gebbie retired, selling 
his interest to bis partner, and returned to this 
country, where he intended to remain ; but his affec- 
tion for his adopted country proved so strong that a 
year later he re-crossed the Atlantic, and entered 
again into the publishing business in Philadelphia, 
under the name of Gebbie & Co., although he was sole 
partner of the firm until a few years ago, when his sou 
was admitted to an interest. Mr Gebbie died in 1892. 
Mr Gebbie, besides being a good business man, was 
a crisp and vigorous writer of prose and vei'se, and 
wrote a number of poetical pieces of considerable 
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merit. He was an enthusiastic Scot, and was fond of 
and familiar with the liistory and literature of his 
native country. The year before his death, along with 
his family, ho re-visited Scotland, treading once more 
the familiar scenes of his youthful days, and deriving 
much pleasure from the associations they recalled. 



AN AYRSHIRE MINER'S TALE. 



Hail Kyle ! thy Bniilinj; bills ami glens 
Are worthy of iliy poet's 8onir, 

And he, the greatent of your 8on», 
Whose ** wood notes" echo loud and long 

TiiroiiKh dintant lands in every ciiine. 
Will vaunt thee till the end of time. 



Green Ue the scenes he loved to sing, 
Green ns the nteinory of his lay, 

Which Hwells forever through the world, 
And fills thy sons' heartfi, faraway, 

With visions sweet of burn and dell, 
And borne, as with a magic spell. 

Ah, bad be lived be might have sung 
The song this feebler minstrel sings. 

And garlands o'er their grave have flung. 
Till honoured, as the (rrave of king«, 

Admiring pilu'riniR* feet bad worn 
A pathway to the Church of Sum. 

** Whose grave is that with rosea decked ?" 
I axked an old man wandering near ; 

*' Whose grave is that? — then I expect 
That yon Uiust be a stranger here." 

"i\vas thus the old man slow replied. 
Then came and sat down by my side. 

I said I was a stranger, come 
To wander o'er the land of Burns ! 

And anked him to relate the tale, 
If tale there wa^, about the urns — 

For round two urnt* the rooen ran ; 
Ue said be would, and thus began : 
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** I knew them well, f«>r there are two 
Who wleep beneath that hillock there, 

And in their youth a happier pair 
Ne'er c^nrtetl l»y the hanks nf Ayr, 

Than Jcanie Smith and Willie Glen, 
Dut 'tis a long time now since tiien. 

*' Glen wa« a miner to his trade, 
And Jeanie kept her father's h<>u>e ; 

And 'twas arranged when tliey wt-re wed — 
But this was kept still as :i oionse — 

That they should make their dwelling there. 
As room was plenty, ami to spare. 

*' But, sir, that weddini: day ne'er came, 
For Willie Glen was killerl and lost, 

Down in tlie mine — the fire-damp hurst, 
And he, with thirteen more, were tossed 

Bick in the pit — where? none could tell, 

For all the dark walls shook and fell; 

".And thongh we laboured hard for weeks, 
We never reacheil the hr.ried men, 

And even hope was dead at last, 
For all we knew, that ne'er again 

In life, would we behold the friends 

Who'd met with such untimely eutls. . 

*' I need not tell the black despair 
That settled o'er the lost one's homes. 

But fancy, if y«>u fancy dare. 
The widows' and the orphans' moans. 

The mothers' an I the sistwrs' wail, 

Oh, sir, it is a sad, sad tale. 

I'll therefore say no more of this, 
The 8acre<I privacy of grief 

Is not for curious eyes to see. 
And God in time will send relief ; 

But I must not otnit to tell 

'Twas nearly Jeanie Sudth's death-knell. 

"She lay in prostrate grief o'erwhelmed. 
One ray of hope at first she clutrhed. 

But days dragged on and grew to weeks, 
For tidings she no longer watched ; 

'Twas clear the fingers of despair 

Had placed their grasp of iron there. 



*• Life chanRea,— melancholy soon 
Succeede<l as the weeks crept pant, 

And weeks grew months, and months grew years, 
And time had softened grief at last, 

And Jeanie Smithf who still was young. 

Had lovers who her praises sung. 

**0h, deem not that her lore was weak, 
Or that her purpose was infirm, 

But rather say that human power 
Can never human plans confirm. 

And circumstances change the mind, 

And circumstances rule mankind. 



*• I saw her wed to Robert Doyle, 
*Twas five years after Willie died, 

And then she freely gave her hand 
Anil all the love she could, beside, 

But that, as you may well expect, 

Was little better than a wreck. 

*' I've seen her in her married days. 
Her little children on her knee, 

Sit musing, as she seemed to think. 
Had such things been? Could such things be? 

* What might have been ?' and sat and sighed, 

' What might have been had he not died ?' 

** And many a woman dreams like this. 
And many men do much the same. 

For thought U not to he controlled. 
And sighs will burst, which some would blame, 

At board and bed, and by the hearth, 

H they but knew what gave them birth ; 

*'But I must hasten with my tale — 
'Twas thirty years since she was wed, 

And time had dealt unkind with her. 
Fur husband, children, all were dead, 

And she was left^ herself alone 

To mourn her loved ones dead and gone. 

'* Then had you seen, as I have seen. 

The widow with her care oppressed 
And thoHght * this was the maiden fair 

Who Willie Glen's young love possess'd,' 
You would not blame me thus to dwell- 
Indeed the story's sore to tell. 
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"And she had trials yet to come ; 
Another dire exph)sion spread 

Fear and destruction in our tnidrjt. 
Although, thank God ! that none were dead, 

It scattered with its crushing blast 

What brought to open day the past. 

** And skeletons of men lay bare 
Who'd lain there nearly forty years, 

And all the village gathered round, 
And many shed anew their tears ; 

Though none could now be recognised, 

In such a scene all sympathised. 

'*The entrance to the old mine now 
Was cleared and open — this was searched* 

And from within, excited shouts 
Told those without, who almost scorched 

With frenzied expectation stood, 

They'd found out something — tidings good. 

"They brought him forth with loving care, 
For 'twas a corpse that they had found. 

And strange to say, the pent-up air 
Had kept the body safe and sound ; 

All gazed in silence stern and deep. 

The features seemed composed in sleep. 

"Till, loud and shrill, a woman's cry 
Uprose in piercing agony. 

And Jeanie Smith (that was) stood there 
The very picture of despair, 

And wrung her hands and shrieked, * 'tis he, 

God, 'tis Willie Glen I see !' 

" 'Twas Willie Glen ; and Jeanio Smith 
Had met him now thus face to face, 

But time had travelled on with her, 
And left him in his youthful grace. 

Although embraced in deatli's cold arms. 

He looked asleep in youthful charms. 

"What thoughts upon her memory rubhed 
Is not for me to guess or tell. 

But 'twas not long she had to think 
For down upon the ground she fell. 

Bat opened once her lips and said, 

* Lay me beside him !' and was dead. 
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*'My tale is done, her wisli fulfilleil ; 
We placed two urns beside the ^rxve, 

And stranger, you may haply tell 
ThJH tale beyond the ocean's wave, 

]>ut not to truer maids or men 

Than Jeauie Smith and Willie Glen." 



MRS SUSAN KEER, 

TIN AUGHTER of the late Mr Thomas Doiibleday of 
if Newcastle, was born in 1840, and inherits her 
father's powers of versification. Mr Doiibleday was 
one of the leading men of his time, and his name is a 
household word in Northumberland. His writings 
are mainly metaphysical, poetical, and political. Our 
poetess was educated under governesses, and never 
attended any of the public schools. The money crisis 
of 1825 reversed the fortunes of .the family, and 
though Mrs Kerr and her sisters might have stayed 
comfortably at home, they preferred, when old enough, 
to take a part in the battle of life, and so took to 
teacdiing. Mrs Kerr, who has resided in Scotland 
during the last thirty ycM's, is one of the first 
three of the now long roll of LL.A's. of St. Andrews. 
Her early literary efforts were in connection with the 
Peoples Journal^ being awarded prizes in the Journal 
Christmas competitions for stories entitled "He 
was Dead and is Alive Again,' " She and 1, or Who 
Shall Win," and " The Empty House in tlie Perth 
Road;" for essays, "Women's Rights,'* and "An 
Ideal Husband," and for poetical pieces, viz,, "My 
Love Comes Home To Day," and "The Taming of 
the Ravens," (The Battle of Largs, 1263)— her latest 
award being in Christmas 1892 for poem on " The 
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Murder of James tho First." Mrs Kerr has also 
contributed to tho Evening Telegraphy and Newcastle 
Weehly Chronicle, Her serial storj', in the Journal^ 
entitled " Nellie's Revenge, or, the Dundee Factory 
Girl,** was exceedingly popular with all classes of 
readers. The bulk of her time, however, being taken 
up with teaching, literary composition was then ov\\y 
engaged in during her limited spare hours. Besides 
her literary gifts, she is also an excellent musician, and 
good at artistic work. Her liusband, Mr E,. N. Kerr, 
author of ** Our En«;lish Laureates and the Birds," &c , 
&c., for a time conducted the King Street Institution, 
Dundee, but this was given up on his being appointed 
Seci*etary to the University College of that city. 

Mi's Kerr's poetical compositions have been much 
praised by high authorities as j)ossessing unusual merit, 
and embodying much true poetic sentiment. In addi- 
tion to smoothness of versification, thcv are full of 
feeling, and arc distinguished by much felicity of 
imagery, and beauty of conception. They all breathe 
a genuine poetic spirit, and are evidently the outcome 
of a gentle, meditative mind — thoughtful, earnest, 
graceful, and tender. 

MEMORY OF SPRING. 

How shall I sing the glory of the spring ? 

I, in the dull, sad autumn of my days, 

But dimly hear the joyful hymns of praise 
That now from every tielil and thicket rin^^ 

I hear tho sad, shrill note of Uohin's song, 

Telling the winter of my life is mar ; 

It drowns the songs of love so sweet and cloar-^ 
The blackbird low, the mavis loud and strong. 

Away with self ; the wakening earth is glad, 
The meanest insect hums its Maker's prai&e ; 
Shall I alone the voice of sad nests raise, 

When hUl and n alley are in glory clad i 
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Let me Ring rather of llie byp^one years, 

When all luy heart-beats were attuned to spring, 
Ere the Kn<1 inemorieH that round nie cling 

Had diuniied the htndscape with the mist ut tears. 

We sat together on the sunlit hills ; 
My love, who was so soon to tind his rest, 
Gazetl with me then upon the mountain*M crest, 

That seeuitd to soar o'er earth and all its ills. 

The ten«1er grass wa^ f^pringin? at our feet ; 
The yellow primrose dimple I in each nonk, 
Casting soft shadows on the babbling 1 rook. 

Which murmured low its flower-crowned banks to greet. 

The silver birthehshimmeied in the light ; 
Each turned her graceful head towards her love, 
The hut sun god, who wooed her fro:n above, 

And kii-'sed her (quivering leaves with radiance bright. 

« 

High o'er our heads we heard the happy laik, 
Not dumb as we, but loudly praising God, 
Who pave him bnck once more the daisitd sod — 

The soft bright sunshine for the winter's dark. 

• 

Hark to the sudden pplash ! the ytllow trout 
Jjca\)» from the pool hentath the willow tie.*, 
Who, leaning forward her fair self to see, 

Flings shafts uf glintin,' sui shine i<V about. 

Far oflF, where on the sunny slopes they rest, 
We hear the t> now- white lamb's impatient bleat ; 
The plover piping in the springing wheat; 

The stuck-dovtt cooing in its sheltered nest. 

And we were young nnd hippy in our yonth ; 

Why should we feir the winter's bitter chill? 

Were we not nhelt-reil sife fr«>ni every ill, 
Wrai>ped in the double foi Is of love and truth. 



Never for us, dear love, shall joy-bells ring, 
I Htrugule still, amidnt the winter's cold ; 
Along the narrow path towards the fold 

Where thou art dwelling in eternal spring. 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

Sa«lly l)e^i^le my lonely liearth I sit, 
To Kreet the coming — nay, t»» mourn the dyinif year : 
Jt gave me nil my hliss, my hope^ so dear, 
AVhich. fading like th** month.-* to winter drear, 

Ciime with the year, and now will die with it. 

Why did he peek me? Call me truest, liest? 
I wa» so hlind : love took me hy the hand, 
Anrl led me Hinilinur through the sunny land. 
The earth seemed chanjjed to heaven ; hut now I stand 

With eyes that see, and thoughts that will not rest. 

How can I Mame thee, love ? She is so fair. 
The 8now-white lily and the porgeous rose 
Unite to form the charms with which she glows : 
While, with sweet coynesji, over all she throws 

The dazzling mantle of her amber hair. 

Could she not pass ws by? Oh. fleeting lore ! 
Sho was so richly flowered — f, sail and lone, 
Save for the jrift of love I calletl my own : 
Hark ! how tlie rain beats and the chill winds moan ; 

God, take me from my pain to Thee above ! 

And in the summer, when the grass is green. 
And like a K^rment clothes my re&tiug-place, 
Bring back the wanderer by Thy lovinjj grace, 
To cast one thought on my forgotten face. 

To see what is- -to think what might have been. 

Through the deep dark the merrv j«iy bells pound, 
'i'e tell once more a glad New Year is b«»rn : 
They seem to say, *' Weep not, though now forlorn ; 
Before the sun^rf rays gild the cotning n)orn. 

New hopes, new love, new joy, thou shalt have found." 

THE MURDER OF JAMES THE FIRST OF SCOTLAND. 

Loud blew the wintry Mast, 
And Perth's fair city, 'nddst the falling snow, 
Lay still and silent, save that to and fro 
' In the deep silence hurrying footsteps passed. 

Oh, most unhappy King ! 
Keeping the Xmastide in Royal state ; 
Will no one warn thee of thy coming fate ? 
^^o friendly hand the aeedful warning bring? 
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The raven's croak ineans Death, 
And fiery portents light the wintry sky ; 
Fi»reriinner8 of the ni>;ht. when thou Eihalt cry 
In vain for mercy with thy dying breath. 

The c«»uraRe of thy race 

Knni> in thy blood. Shall bonnie Scotland's King 
Fear the weinl spaewife and the raven's wing ? 
No ! let him meet tiie foeman face to face. 

Without is winter's cold ; 
Within are mirth, and love, and royal cheer ; 
Voices of women ring out sweet and clear ; 
The song goes round, and merry tales are told. 

Swiftly the moments fly, 

At last, o'er grim Black friars silence falls ; 

One happy group alone within its walls 

Holds friendly converse. Hark ! what means that cry ? 

'Tis but a night bird's call ; 

Why look so scared and pale, ray bonnie Queen ? 
Hast thou turned coward ? Nay, my darling Jean, 
Be tiiy brave self. Alas ! God keep us all^ — 

'Tis the wild cateran's yell. 
Fly, dearest, flv. Alas, alas ! too late — 
£*en now the Graham thunders at the gate, 
And hunts his victim with the hate of hell. 

And there are none to aid. 
Save the weak women, who around him cling ; 
Unarmed, unguarded stands he, Scotland's King : 
Still every inch a King, still undismayed. 

The vault ! a woman cries. 

One with weak arm holds fast the unguarded door — 

Soft fingers madly tear the oiiken floor — 

It yields, and he, at last, in safety lies. 

In safety ? none can save. 

A crash — the poor weak arm is bruised and torn. 
** Hurrah ! the bird is snared ; he dies ere morn — 
Mete him the measure he to others gave.'* 

Unarmed, yet undismayed. 
Bravely he struggles with the savage foe ; 
Till done to death by many a cruel blow. 
He lies in Death's dread majesty arrayed. 
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GARFIELD. 

** Oh, this pain ! Can yoo not help me f ' 

Brave otrnggling heart. 
Courage ! 'tis morn at last ; 
The fiate* nf death are past, 

Long balf-apart. 

Thy help is God : 
'We (loul)t His bving care ; 
Faithless we cry, Oh, spare 

Thy chasteniug rjd. 

Thy race is run ; 
What seemed so cruel and hard 
Is now a Kve&t reward— 

A glory won. 

Thon art on high ; 
Bat in the nation's heart 
Thy memory has a part 

That cannot die. ) 

Now he is blest ; 
But look on her, dear God, 
Who, on life's stormy road. 

Still seeks for rest. 

Dry up her tears, 
Break not the bruised reed ; 
Thou know'st how p:reat her need. 

How dark her fears. 

May she at last, 
Safe in the better land. 
Clasp her dead darling's hand, 

All sorrows past. 
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DAVID TAYLOK 

MAS born at Dollar in 1817. After receiving 
what was considered sufficient education to 
carry liiai throuj^li life, he was apprenticed to the 
weaving, and in this occupation he was engaged for 
some }'ears in his native vilhige. Removing to St 
Ninians — then, with Bannockhurn, a great centre of 
the weaving industry — Taylor resided there for the 
later part of his life. Previous to this, and while 
living in Dollar, he began writing verses, some of which 
wore publislicd in the Clackmannanshire Advertiser \ 
and during his residence in St Ninians he contributed 
to the Stirling newspapers. ' Besides writing poetry, 
he made some claim to composing music, and many of 
his pieces are set to his own melodies. On the occasion 
of the centenary of Burns, Taylor attended " A 
Gaitherin' o' the Bards" in Alloa, and delivered an 
epistle entitled "Rubin." Acting on the advice of 
some friends, he collected a number of his poems, and 
]>ubli.shed them in 1862 in book form under the title 
of " Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect.'* 
During the summer of 1876, while spending a holiday 
in his native town, Taylor went amissing ; and soon 
after his hoiXy was found in the Devon — " the Devon 
he had so often mingled with his song." 

Mr W. Harvey, Stirling, to whom we are indebted 
for these details, says that many of Taylor's effusions, 
though they may come under the category of "local 
skits,'' are much above the average merit of such. He 
never soared into the fairy realms of poetic imagery, 
but rather portrayed common-place scenes with his 
vividly humourous pen. He preferred the simple 
account of some clachan incident to a pompous record 
of any imperial crisis. 
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"THE PROOF 0' THE PUDDIN'3 THE PREEIN' OT 

Yomii; MasTGrie IooIcr weel, neither foolish nor vain, 
Bnt love keepR folk whiles frae the seein' o't, 

I'll ken better efter I niak' her my ain, 
The proof o' the puddia'd the preein' u't. 

We think lassies at first trentle, modest, and kind, 

Like ^oddeAses lovely, exalted in mind, 
But will ye think sae when in wedlock we're joined. 

The proof o* the puddin's the preein' o't. 

I mfinn tak' the lassie for better, for wanr. 
My fortune nane need try the spaein' o't, 

For wha can pry into fntnt ity far ? 

The proof o* the puddin'n the preein' o't. 

I'll stndy tae pleaj>e her as weel as I can. 
An' i^le her my siller tae ware when its wan, 

I think she will follow pconoiny's plan. 
The proof o' the pnddin's the preein' o't. 

She says what is best to do aye she will try, 

But what if she's tryin' the leein' o't. 
Hoover I'll CMinetae the truth bve-and-bve. 

For the proof o' the puddin's the preein* o't. 

But takin' a wife i-* a serious joke. 

It'ri soHiethin;<f like buytn' a pi^ in a poke. 
She may be a i^nid ane, she may be a mtike, 

The proof o' the puddin'd the preein' o't. 

OOR AIN MITHER TONGUE. 
Ttine—*' When the kye coDies hame." 

I lu'e auM Scotland'^ mountains, 

Her njony hichts an' howes, 
Her heather hilU, her fountain!^. 

Green talent*, an' broomy knowes. 
Her men and muitlens pretty, 

Her minstrels, anid and younj;, 
That cheer uh w i' a ditty 

In oor ain mither t(»ngue. 

Chorus— 

In oor aiti mither ton;;ne, 
In oor HMi mither toriu'ue. 
That cheer us wi' a «litty 
In oor ain mither tongue. 
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I lo'e to f<ee the tliintle 

An'bonriie wilil flowers Maw, 
An' lipar the hirrlies whistle 

Witliiu the lenfy fliaw — 
An* vit»w the lav'rock win«in' 

Hif* flights the clomls among, 
Tn^pirin' ane o' Pinuin' 

In oor ain mither tongue. 

My native laml U Scotland, 

An' it I wadna ^ie 
For onj' punny hnt land . 

That lies ayont the sea ; 
Nor foreign strain I'll borrow 

Frae syrens thathae sung. 
We've sanies to soothe oor sorrow 

In oor ain mither tongue. 

The sanes o' Rah an' Allan, 

HogL', NicoU, an' Macneill, 
Rai<<e joy witliin the dwallin' 

0* niony a dainty chiel' ; 
An' granny sittin' spinnin'. 

Can iilease her oes sae youncr. 
An' sweeten t«»il when croonin' 

In oor ain mither tongue. 

Some Hits in language lall.'.n' 

Can mak' a carle sae fain. 
He'll lonp like ony callan' 

An' think he's yonn;; again ; 
Then what though Time be bringin* 

Us on to need a rum;. 
We'll beat it when we're singin' 

In oor ain mil her tongue. 



MY AIN GUDEMAN. 

dear, dear to me 

Is my ain gudeman ; 
For kin'ly, frank and free 

l4 my ain gudeman; 
An' tho' thretty years hae fled. 

An' five sin' we were wed, 
Few bitter words I've had 

Wi' my ain gudeman. 
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I've had seven bonny bairns 

To my ain gnd(>man, 
An' I've uursei] thein i' their turns 

Fur my ain gndeman : 
An* ane ilid early dee. 

But the lave frae scaith are free, 
A n' a blessin' they're to me, 

An' nr.y ain guueman. 

I chperie clamb the hill 

Wi' my ain gndeman, 
An', if it's Heaven'8 will, 

Wi' my ain gndeman, 
In life's calm afternoon 

I wait t(tddle canny doon. 
Syne at the foot sleep souo' 

Wi' my ain gudeman. 



CHARLES MILLAR, 

H NATIVE of Dundee, was born in 1809, being a 
descendant of an old Fifeshire family. It was 
on the farm of a progenitor of Mr Millar that Arch- 
bishop Shurpe was murdered. Our poet, whose father 
was long known and esteemed as a man of business in 
Dundee, took, in 1853, a lease of the farm of Balrud- 
der}', in the Carse of Gowrie district, which he occupied 
for nineteen years, leaving it in 1872, when he removed 
to Newport, where he spent the remaining years of liis 
life. Mr Millar was from natural bent a born engineer, 
and his ingenuity found exercise in many a labour- 
saving appliance on his farm. It is of interest also to 
mention that, while resident in Dundee, he invented 
aud erected a water-clock in the steeide of St Peter's 
Church, although he had never seen such a contrivance. 
This clock was for about twenty 3'ears one of tlie 
sights of Dundee, \u\l\\ \t was rendered unreliable, 
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owing to the failure of the public water supplj*. Tic 
was a great lover of poetr}*, and in conversation lie 
is said to have frequently, and with singular aptness, 
quoted Burns, whose poems he mostly knew by heart. 
Mr Millar was also a warm friend and devoted adherent 
of the Rev. Mr M*Clieyne ; and, later, was for many 
years an elder in the Free CInnch of Newport. His 
recollections went back to early in the centur}', and he 
remembered seeing the French prisoners taken in the 
wars with Napoleon being marched out the Perth 
Road of Dundee. Though often solicited to do so, Mr 
Millar never entered any of the municipal bodies of his 
native city, but for many years he acted as a Director 
of the Royal Infirmary, lie died in March 1893. 

ANE O' ILK' HUNDEll. 



[On healing that T<ord Dou^^las had found anion;^ sonic old Acts of 
Parliament (us far back as 1(500) an Act entitlin:; him to the under, 
mentioned number uf fish from every boat that arrived at Dundee 
Harbour.] 



'I' 



Ambition ! thou tyrant vile ! 
Thou'rt skelptn^ at iis ranl< an«l file — 
Nue imtr nnr Holier lads niHy wile 

Haddocks in number ; 
Act 1600 n )w can hail 

A tie o' ilk hunder. 



As weel from weaver bodies take 

Twa best knan^A out o' ilka haik, 

So pour mechanics' hearts may quake 

And ntourn witii me ; 
This lad caii out ilk hoat-load take 

A hunder kings u' sea. 



If thou but here had stopped tby win;;, 
And no so far tlung out thy string ; 
But tho'i must hae twa o' best ling 

Frae ilka boat. 
And keillen if they kiellen sling 

Tu cram thy throat. 
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Ye sttipiil bo'lies o' St Stephen, 
You'll 8et Dumlee a-weepin', giievin* : 
You'll ptarve us a' as sure'n your leeviu' 

Wi' loitlly cunniir ; 
To me it seems you're all connixen 

To keep up Lunuuii. 

If yon'il but liaen our fishy hanks, 
For fi^h we wtmldna {,'i'en you thanks, 
But aff straight to Newfoundland s banks, 

Whaur's an] in plenty ; 
And, if you hadna played »iu pranks, 

Twa or three wad send ye. 
• 

Was it for one, ye glossy waves, 
Was it for one, bea-treasure«l caves? 
Was it for one, ye brawny slaves. 

Was made the ocean? 
That man to man slnudd coor as :)laves ! 

Presumi'tuous notion ! 

I'll uie ma word and test! fee 

That a' the Kshes o' the hpa 

Were made to all as weel's to thee — 

Not to one uMiest ; 
But all should sit baith frank and free 

At this great feast. 



MY UMBRELLA. 

'Tis sweet when Winter's air is cold, 
And winds throui|,di woo Is and forests bellow. 

To meditate on thinp:s of old 

While grasping hard your umberella. 

And when in Spring the showers descend, 
The herbs and plants and flowers to mellow, 

Tis somewhat ncd>l»y to extend 
A spicy brown-silk uml erella. 

At Lammas, when the scorching heat 
Would make your face look brown and yellow. 

Where could you find so sweet retreat 
As underneath your umberella? 

Or Roing to town on Autumn night, 
You chaoce to meet a saucy fellow, 

Or vicious dog who would you bite, 
Then poke them with your umbtrella. 
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Its lieontieR T can't overpraise, 
lU pn»|>ertiert I ne'er <•«» tell a' : 

When done, it mi^'ht make ladie-s' ista3\s — 
The Lunen e'en of your uniberella. 

When daj's ami years prot'lHi'm you're oKl — 

A (l(»ttle, cripple, uouty fellow. 
Then for support you can lay hohl 

0' the upright of your uail>erella. 

An«l I've been toM l»y knowing folks — 
Their pate indeed was very >hnilow. 

Who would not put in tinder I ox 
The ra^'s e'en uf their uuiberella. 

ON A BASSINETTE. 

Wee inifl^e o' j'our deartnnnima, 
An' aililiiiH o' your dear papa, 
Perhaps e'en trace.n o' theui twn, 

YoiiF face becet, wee ilarlin' pet, 
■ You'll |»lease accept from yrandpaiia 

A Uaasiuette. 

Sweet he thy dreams and sound thy sleep, 
As round thee kindly watchers keep 
Tlieir hourly tread, with unheard feet 

And |»acin^ step, 
Until out-ower thine eyelids peep 

Front Bassinette. 

When travelling through this vale of tears, 
A nil burdened ^^air beyond thy )earH, 
Anil alt about with cares an*! fears 

Thou'rt sair beset, 
Tiiou'it sweetly think in after years 

Of Ba8!<inette. 






WILLIAM H AKVEY, 

^NE of the youngest poets we liuve had the privilege 
■r of dealing with in this work, was born at Stirling 
1 1874. On the death of his father, a coach-painter, 
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when William was but three months old, the whole 
maintenance of the family was thrown on his niotlicr's 
shoulders. As soon, therefore, as he was able to work 
at all, lie was obliged to leave school ; and in his 
eleventh year he was ajiprcnticed to a hatter. After 
serving his apprenticeship to this calling, he gave up 
the idea of further prosecuting it, and accord inglv, 
betook himself to another trade. In 1889 he entered 
the employment of a large carriage-building establish- 
ment in Stirling, where he is at present engaged as a 
carriage trimmer. 

Mr Harvey's first attempt at literature was an essay 
on "Joseph," sent to a competition held in connec- 
tion with the Boys' Brigade, of which he was then a 
member; and fortius he gained first prize. Sliortly 
after, he began contributing verses, under the noin-de- 
plume of " Sterlini,'' to The Stirling Sentinel, for which 
newspaper he has also written a series of articles in 
])rose and verse, mostly of a legendary character, 
entitled " Scottish La3*s and Legends," besides contri- 
butions on other and more general subjects. In 1892 
Mr Harvey was awarded the first certificate in the 
Church of Scotland's Young Men's Guild Essay 
Competition on " The Scottish Covenants." Mr 
Harvey's poems, like his prose, very frequently have 
for their theme the scenes and traditions of his native 
land. Particularly in his lengthy and more ambitious 
poems do we find the painter's eye for Nature and keen 
discrimination of character. He not only conceives 
and sustains his subjects with poetic power, but he is 
capable of bringing vividly before the mind the setting 
of his incidents and pictures. 

THE DYING PILGRIM. 

On the hii{hway of Tim«» a poor pili^r'tn was treatlinqf, 
'Twas the last earthly foutprint tiiat eVr he woultl make, 

'Twas the last night of care, for the inormWH sun, shedding 
Its raysuD Eternity, wuul I tiiid hiui avrake. 
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A weary- worn stragij^ler on the path of Uedemption, 
He had h»njif been a votary to sorrow am] toil, 

Earth's richen to hint seemed all empty pretension, 
He was horn to be buried, — a son of the soil. 

No kind eye of pity ever deemed it its duty, 
To cast on thix wanderer its kindliest gleam ; 

The whole world seemed a robber, it<* wealth seemed its bootj', 
And the glories of Scripture a mythical dream. 

But the last night had come, and the last sleep before him 
Seemed telling of love that beyond it lay stored ; 

That the world would rage on when the cold sod was o'er him, 
But that he would be safe with his Master and Lord. 

Ere the last step was over, an angel had taken 
The soul, that by care had been knit to the world ; 

To the glories of heaven did that ransomed one waktru, 
As Eternity's banner was o'er him unfurled. 



THE SCOTTISH CLANS. 

(Written at the Gathering-Stone of the highland army c n the field of 

Sheriffmuir). 

The twinkling stars above us shine, and all is peace beneath, 
And every hill is richly clad with ever-famous heath 
Which wafts ns back unto the time when ei ery heart beat high 
For Stuart right, for Scotland's king, when all woidd "door die.'' 

No despot's hand could e'er subdue those children of the fn*e, 
No more than human han*! could ntill the wild unbounded nen, 
For, as they lisped their infant prayers, they learned tiie way to 

fame, 
Then rose in manhood's strength to shield their ever-glorious 

name. 

Thus, to the clansmen of the hills we owe a sacred debt. 
Anil surely Scotland never can their glorious deeds forget, 
Not till the Camerons cease to rise, and highland heath to bloom 
Till all is hushed for ever in a long oblivious gloom. 

But ages surely must arise and speed their long career, 
Ere from the page of history our clansmen di!»nppear. 
For even now there seems to start Macdonald from the glen, 
While bold Macgregor brings to life his I and of lawless men. 
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And fresh upon the evening air the slogan 8eemR to break 
Till spectral-like the clan^ arise and all their places take 
To fight the battle o'er again, the Menzies and the Hay, 
Join in the strife, for home and life, come death or victory. 

The Gathering-stone once more is used, a hundred dirks flash 

bright, 
And uleam like brands of living fire beneath the mooii'd clear 

light ; 
No pleasant omen of the fray imagination draws. 
And consummateH in wpectral lines — the Hght for Stuait'd cause. 

But, as they rose, they fade away, and all again is Rtill, 
The starry veil of heaven looks down npon the silent hill. 
And Scotia conjures up the name-^ of all her clani*nten bravp. 
While memory throws a halo round each highland chief Iain's 
grave. 



WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 

HUTHOR of " Tlie Battle of Stirling Bridge," was 
born in Edinburgh in 1811. Of his parents little 
is known beyond the fact that his father was a trader. 
From a well-written sketch of our poet by William 
Harvey in the People's Friend^ to which we are indebted 
for the following particulars, we learn that, after 
receiving such an education as was obtainable by boys 
at that period, Sinclair was apprenticed, at the age of 
fourteen, to a bookseller in his native city. In connec- 
tion with the bookselling business there was also an 
extensive circulating librarj', and of this he made good 
use, having an ardent love for reading. During his 
apprenticeship he came in contact with many persons 
of literary tastes, who weie frequent visitors at the 
library, and of this connection his literary life iu after 
years was the result. While yet an apprentice, young 
Sinclair took to poetry, contributing poems and songs 
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to the newspapers and periodicals. Attracting the 
notice of the celebrated Christopher Nortli, some of 
his verses were granted a place in Blackwood's 
Magazine, Leaving his situation in Edinburgli, he 
seems to have followed a somewhat varied course, for 
we next find him employed as clerk to a lawyer in 
Dundee. Soon, however, he began to look about for 
occupation of a more congenial nature ; and therefore 
proceeded to Liverpool to fill a situation Jippointed 
him in H.M. Custom House. After a short term 
there, his services were- transferred to Leith — an 
alteration with wliich he was highly satisfied, for it 
brought him again into closer contact with his 
acquaintances. Here, it is said, he gave to the world tl)e 
" bulk of his pickings from Apollo's throne" ; and, 
through his gleanings in the field of poetry, cultivated 
acquaintance with his brother poets, Robert Gilfillan, 
Robert Nicol, David Veddar, and " Delta.'* 

In 1843 Sinclair published his volume entitled 
" Poems of the Fancy and Afi*ections,*' which contains 
many poems abounding in fine imagery, much 
force of expression, and noble martial strains. Shortly 
after this he retired from the service, and settled in 
Stirling, where he was a frequent contributor to the 
Journal and Advertiser under the nom-de-plume " St 
Clair." So warm was Robert Nicol's appreciation of 
Sinclair's genius that he submitted his poems for our 
poet's revison before publishing. About this time, 
too, appeared his song, familiar in every clime where 
Scottisli foot has trod, which was awarded the prize 
in a competition commemorative of the Battle of St irling 
Bridge, and sung at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Wallace Monument on 24th June, 18GL 
The song was set to music by Mr Marquis Chisholm, 
and sung at the banquet by Mr Stenibridge Ray. 
Sinclair died in 1870, and he was laid to rest in 
Stirling Cemetery, in the very midst of the scenes 
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which gave to him that inspiration so noblj^ portrayed 
in his immortal song. A fe\Y months ago (1892) — 
twenty-one years after her husband's death — it fell, 
says Mr Harvey, to the sculptor's hand to record on 
the tombstone erected by his admirers the name of 
William Sinclair's widow, Jessie Forrester, at the age 
of eighty-two. 

THE VICTOR-CHIEF TO HIS SLAUGHTERED STEED. 

Adieu ! the blast, the shot, the shell, 

The pealing cannon's roar, 
The trumpet's note — Che clang of arms — 

iShall greet thine ear no more ; 
Fast stiffening on the crimson heath, 

A thousand foemen bleed, 
And join the ])hantom ranks of death 

With thee, uiy gallant steed. 

To thee the bugle ne'er shall ring 

Its summoning call to arms. 
Nor the resounding martial peal 

E'er thunder war's alarms ; 
No more the rider on the field 

May rein thy daring speed. 
Nor wield the lanc(i nor bear the shield, 

My steed, my gallant steed. 

O ! thou wert gentle as the lamb, 

And fearless as the blast, 
But the iron has subdued thy heart, 

And laid thee low at last ; 
But hark ! the notes of triumph swell, 

From danger thou art freed ; 
And loud acclaims have rung thy knell, 

My steed, my gallant steed. 

THE ROYAL BREADALBANE OAK. 

Thy queenly haml, Victoria, 

By the mountain and the rock, 
Hath planted 'midst the highland hilli 

A Royal British oak ; 
O thou Guardian of the free I 
thou Mistrsss of the sea ! 

Trebly dear shall be the ties 
That shall hind u-i to thy nan e. 

Ere this Royal Oak shall rise 
To thy fame, to thy fame ! 
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The Oak hath scattered terror 

O'er uur foeinen fruiii onr ships, 
It hath given the voice of England's fame 

In thunders from their lips ; 
'Twill he mirror'd in the rills ! 
It shall wave am«ing the hills ! 

And the rallying cry shall wake 
Nifjh the planted of thy hand, 

That the loud acclaim may break 
O'er the land, u'er the land ! 

While it waves unto the tempest 

It shall call thy name to mind, 
At<d the *' Gathering' " 'wona the hills shall be 

Like the rii>iiiii^' of the wind ! 
Aiise ! ye G^els, ari:!e ! 
Let the echoes ring your cries — 

By our mountain's rocky throne 
By Victoria's name adored — 

We shall reap her enemieK d«)wn 
With the sword, with the sword ! 

O dear among the mountains 

Shall thy kindly blessing be ; 
Though roiiuh uiay l)e our mien, we bear 

A loyal heart to thee ; 
'Neath its widel}' spreailing shade 
Shall the gentle Highland maid 

Teach the youths who stand around, 
Like brave slips from Freedom's tree, 

That thrice sacred is the ground 
Unto thee, unto thee ! 

In the bosom of the Highlands 

Thou hast left a glorious pledge. 
To the honour «>f our native land, 

In every cofning age ; 
By the lloyal Voice that spoke 
On the soil where springs the oak — 

By the freedt m of the land 
That can never hear a slave — 

The Breadalbane Oak shall stand 
With the brave, with the brave ! 
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ROBERT CAMPBELL. 

^HE REV. ROBERT CAMPBELL, the highly 
Vl^ esteemed minister of Caltoii U.P.Chnrch,Ghis^ow, 
was born at the farm house of Clashgalloch, in the 
])arish of Barr, Ayrshire, in 1837. He was the third 
and only survivor in a family of four children, and he 
had the misfortune to lose his fattier at the tender 
age of four years. This led to his being brought up 
by his grandfather, Mr David Weir, farmer, in Water- 
head, New Cumnock. Mr Weir was an elder in the 
Secession Church — a genuine christian of the old 
calvanistic type, sterling and true, and his life and 
teaching made a lasting impression on the mind of his 
grandson. When young Campbell reached the age of 
ten, his grandfather removed to a farm in Kintyre, 
Argyleshire. Like the most famous city in the world 
it was " beautiful for situation," and calculated to 
nurse into life whatever latent poetic gift might lie in 
the mind of youth. The farmhouse over looked the 
Sound of Kilrannan, and had the magnificient Arran 
Peaks in full view. 

During his sojourn here Robert Campbell received 
many permanent impressions. His ear was open to 
the voice of Nature, and his mind and heart responded 
to her message. Amid such surroundings, while 
watching the sheep on the hills in early morning and 
late evening, he studied Scotland's greatest bard, 
until he could nearly repeat every lino he had penned. 
This also tended to cultivate the poetic faculty, the 
posession of which he has since given evidence of. 
There being no school in the district, he went over to 
Ayrshire 'during the winter months, and attended a 
school at Benston, in the parish of Old Cumnock — 
taught by a poet noticed in this work — Mr John 
Johnstone, an old Trafalgar hero, and a good classical 
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scholar. Later on he went to the Free Church 
School in New Cumnock, and then for a short period 
he was himself a teacher in the mining village of 
Beach, near Dalmellington. 

The year 1854 saw our poet a student at Glasgow 
university, which lie attended for five sessions, 
followed by other five at the Divinity Hall of the U.P. 
Clmrch in Edinburgh. During his College course Mr 
Campbell paid his way by engaging in Home Mission 
Work in Glasgow, so that not only was he a self- 
supporting institution, but he thus early obtained an 
intimate knowledge of human nature in general, and 
of the needs and aspiratioDs of the poorer classes in a 
great city in particular. He \Yas six years a Mission- 
ary in the High Street in connection with Greyfriars 
Churcli. The success of his work led to the meeting 
being formed into a regular congregation — first of all 
in the Candleriggs, but it received the name of 
Canon Street, when afterwards it came to be located 
there. 

Mr Campbell was ordained first minister of this 
churcli in 1863, and laboured with considerable 
success till the month of May 1865. He then accepted 
a call to Aldershot, and was settled there in the June 
following. His success attracted the attention 
of the London Presbytery, which led to his trans- 
ference to a failing cause in London. Albion 
Presbyterian Church, London wall, the only Presby- 
terian church in the city of London proper — had been 
on the decline for many years. The congregation was 
too feeble to get a minister for itself, and the Presby- 
tery was allowed by the Synod to select a suitable 
man, and the choice unanimously fell on Mr Campbell. 
H the little one did not become a thousand, it at all 
events prospered under Mr CampbelUs faithful 
ministry. Unfortunately the city magnates refused to 
renew the lease of the church — getting £1600 instead 
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of £60 per annum for the site, so that Mr Campbell 
was, in a manner, forced to accept a call addressed to 
him by another languishing congregation — the Calton 
U.P. Church, Glasgow. There Mr Campbell's success 
has been sim])ly marvellous. To renew the life of a 
dying cause in a locality far from promising would 
have taxed the energies of most men, but he, nothing 
daunted, threw himself into the work with indomitable 
courage and power, with the result that the little one 
has become more than a thousand, and the congrega- 
tion is now one of the most prosperous in the city, 
while it is the largest of the denomination to which it 
belongs. 

Apart from his vigorous intellect and keen faculty 
of observation, Mr Campbell, in his congregation, and 
among a wide circle of friends, is highly esteemed 
alike for his warm sympathy and brotherly kindness. 
His presence is full of sunshine — indeed, as has been 
said, " he is the incarnation of a smile bordering on 
laughter." He has a rich poetical vein in his nature, 
which he has sedulously cultivated. His best known 
work is a sacred drama, entitled "Jezebel," (Glasgow : 
Robert Robertson, 1892) which has already passed 
through several editions, and seems destined to pass 
through many more. He has also contributed nume- 
rous poems and hymns to various magazines and 
periodicals. These might well be characterised as 
really richly melodious verse, pervaded by an earnest 
and loving devotional spirit ; while his poem, 
"Jezebel,*' has been very highly spoken of. Whether 
in respect of dramatic treatment or felicitous poetical 
expression, the thought is alwnys clear and well 
sustained, and there are numerous passages full of 
elegance of expression. 
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I BUILT ME A BOWER. 

I liuilt me a bowpr, and tlie roses hung 

In clusters around the eaves. 
Where the warhlin^ liirds their concert made, 
And the scented hret-zes swept froui the g'lade, 

And rustled the laughing leaves. 

But tlie rntldes^s winter beat on my bower 

With pitiless blast and chill : 
And the ruses atid leaves have been driven away 
By the witherini; blasts of the winter day, 

And scattered over the i ill. 

I planted a tree in my garden fair, 

Down deep in the rich, dark soil ; 
And I watched its growth with never a fear, 
But that mellow fruit in some coming year, 

Would reward me for my toil ; 

But a cancer began to eat at its root, 

And the tree began to ))ine. 
And its leaves to shrivel, as if the breath 
Of some noxious vapour liad done to death 

That fair young plant of mine. 

I built me a boat to sail the seas, 

Built strong of the stoutest pine, 
To weather the ^ale uith well-filled sail, 

And dance upon the brine ; 

But the storms have sh;ittered my dainty barque, 

Atid started her timbers strong, 
And "he lies a hulk on the ocean shore. 
Where the teujpests his** and the billows roar 

As in fury they dash along. 

Alas ! Alas ! is there nought on earth 

That's sHfe from the touch of decay, 
That will feed my heart in the coming years. 
And be mine at la!«t in spite of my fears. 

When my youth has passed away ! 

It is God alone ; who remains the same 

When cycles have gone their r«»und, 
But faith and hope, with their radiant eyes. 
Speak of sorrow and death as a dark disguise 

For the love which calls us home. 
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A HIGHLAND STREAM. 

O mo.lest, nnambitinns Hit^hland stream ! 
SinuinfTi in Rweet content, your quiet son^ ; 
Meandering; 'mid siunhre hankfl of heath, 
Throu{;h sheep- wal kit, under shadow of the hill;! ; 
Muruiurinti: tlirouurh the pehMes on your way ; 
Now fipeaking louiler, 'mid the greater Htones 
An if their opposition routed your wrath ; 
Or leaping; the cascade with joyoun hound ; 
Then ailent, stealing; from the pool helow, . 
Art if the effort took your breath away. 

calm, secluded, happy Hij^hland stream ! 
Yon lead your U!<efui life, and sini; your song 
Amid the henth banks and the niient hills ; 
Un*>nviou8 of mighty AmH»ons 
With waters fit to liattle with the seas : 
Or chiMsic Htreams of which great bardx liave sung. 

We learn from thee, thoo humble Highland stream ! 
To sing, content, the song that \a our own ; 
Singing, because we must, our simple song ; 
Not iltimb, becaune we cannot sing like bards, 
The music of whose words has thrilled the world ! 

GUARDIAN ANGELS. 

(From " Jezebol.') 

Ministering in manner manifoM, 
Unseen, not bo lileHs, as ftdly dreanis 
Behind the veil of xenxe wiiicli shuts them in, 
We move nnheanl about the haunts of men, 
Now spreading snowy piniims in the air, 
An«l bearing vipwanl?*, tiirou^h the dome of blue, 
Some soi.l juHt left the hiiu.^e of humble clay ; 
Nuw cairyiug water from the well"* of God 
To meet the need.H of tho^e wlio thirst for Him ; 
Or Htrongly grasping with a hand unfelt. 
The n»au who trembles on ilp>trnct ion's verge. 
To our minis ering how much they owe. 
The bent instructed yet have never known. 
f[iw peaceful they, iu very darkest hours, 
When Hrm, deep-laid foMudations spem uptorn, 
And rocks are cruuibling into yielding; sand, 
And disappointuifiit, anguish, ami disuiay 
Are born of Rud. untoward circumstance. 
Dill men b-it know the tender he.irt of God, 
And that His hosts are round them night and d»y > 
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So p:no4l, 90 perfect, is the plan of Gml, 
Not those before the sapphire tiirone who ntand, 
Not thorte who lannch H»>ine new-made world in space — 
Fit home f<>r happy creatures yet to be ! 
Not thooe who firmly bridle wrathful kinj^n 
Who thirst to wieak their vengeance on the weak, 
A happiness more exqiUMite could tawte. 
Than ours, who ^uiile a soul from youth to a;;e, 
If but they choose tiie path that leads to life. 

MATERNAL GRIEF. 

(From " Jezebel "— Rachael speaks.) 

My son ! my son ! if tears would only come, 
This empty, aching heart wouhl find relief ! 
But sorrow'rt lient hath uiaiie their fountains dry. 
No tears ! a throbbing l)row ! hu aching heart ! 
Those are the piirtiuu of my widowhooil. 



Within this tondi he sleeps, the noblest son ! 
So wise, so pure, so tender, ami so true ; 
M^ rich inheritance, my life, my all ! 
I lived upon bis love, leaned on his strength ! 
A^i royal David felt, I feel to-day. 
When, weeping as he went, he ciied, " my son !*' 

How true a treasurer memory is, 
I never fidly realized lill now ! 

Through all pabt weeks and months and years she walks 
And, frei«h as yesterday, from ample stores 
She brings the priceless tr^Hsures of the past : 
The nestling babe I carried in my arms. 
The playful boy, the young man in his strength. 
Are with me in my hapless grief to-iiay. 
Nor these ahme, but unimportant things — 
Mere dust upon the furniture of time — 
Words, acts, I never thought tu meet again ! 

O, memory, how cruel ! yet how kind : 
My sweetest comfort, and my greatest grief ! 
Through alchemy mont strange — mysterious — 
Thy silver thou transmutest into gidd, 
And things of no account out %alue gemb ? 

lliey murdere'1 him : They robbed him of Ids life ! 
They robbed him of his life bef(»re mine eyes ! 
Id spite of prayers, and tears, and agiuneh ? 
And robbing him makes me so very poor. 
That life itself X do nut wish to keep ? 
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R. H. LUNDIE. 

TTllE REV. R. H. LUNDIE, D.D., comes of a long 
Vl^ line of distinguished divines. His grand father 
and father were ministers of Kelso, and both were 
men of great piety, and were men of remarkable 
literary accomplishments. His father, Robert Lundie, 
was intimate with Walter Scott, Lockhart, GifFord, and 
other literary celebrities, and was an early contributor 
to the QuarUrli/ Review. His sister's biography 
(Mary Lundie Duncan) is one of the best known works 
of the kind, while another sister, Mrs Horatius Bonar, 
is also well-known in our literary annals. Both have 
a place in the eleventh volume of this work. The 
family were brought up in an atmosphere of poetry 
and piety, and revelled in the exquiisite enjoyment oF 
Nature in one of the most lovely districts of Scotland. 

The subject of our sketch was born at Kelso in 1824, 
and was educated nt the High School and University 
of Edinburgh. He was ordained at St Andrews, 
Birkenhead, in September, 1850, and removed to 
Fairfield, Liverpool, in 1866. There lic still remains, 
greatly esteemed, and actively engaged in full 
ministerial work, and devoting much time and energy 
to the social questions of the day. In recognition of 
his many acquirements and worth, the University of 
Edinburgh, some years ago, bestoweil on him the 
degree of D.D. He was Moderator of the English 
Presbyterian Church in 1884. 

Dr Lundie inherits the literary and poetical 
gifts for which his " forebears '' have lieen so long 
known, and for many years he has written a new year 
hymn for the Sunday schools of Fairfield and Kensing- 
ton. A number of these have gained wide popularity 
on account of their deep spirituality of tone, wliich gives 
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them a double force as they cuter the fccliugs aud 
])cuclratc the heart. 

THE YEARS ARE PASSING OYER. 

Tlip years are i»a«»inc over, 

Tlie yearn I have to speinl, 
TliP l(>ll^'cst (lay ninst darken. 

The yoiuiKettt life muse end : 
Then he my in(»tto *'Onwaril," 

And upward be my way, 
Till at the ^'ate of f?h>ry 

Shall break the heavenly day. 

I will n«>t live for nleasure, 

^'otalI for Keif I'll live. 
But, Loril. to Thee, wht) lov'Kt iiie, 

My heart and life I'll ^ive ; 
Mv Hr-^tfruitM now I (»ffer, 

In Thee n»y race I'll run. 
And thou fdialt be my Father, 

Aud 1 will be Thy son. 

With ludy love enkintlled, 

mav my fipirit burn, 
While at the feet of Jesus, 

1 (biily sit to learn ; 

Ye", 1 will live to f«erve Hiui 

For He has died for me. 
For Him shall work be pleasure, 

And light shall labour be. 

I'll strive to ht-lp the burden'd, 

De|»endinir on His^:race, 
I'M wipe tiie tear that's fallini; 

On sorrow's sunken face ; 
For thouuh »nv strennth be feeble. 

There's strength for me above, 
Although fiiy l«»ve I e wavering. 

My Father God is love. 

And walkini; in His favour, 

Beneath day's bri^^ht blue dome, 
I will not faint <»r weary, 

For I am hastening? honte. 
Life's short enough for labour. 

By God enjoined and blest. 
Eternity is peaceful 

And lung f nongh for rest. 
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I HAVE A HOME ABOVE. 

1 hnve a home above, 

Where heart and treasure are ; 
I Itmi; til reach the land I love. 

The pruinised land afar. 

I have a Father tliere 

Who waitH f(>r nie to come, 
Who wilU that all hin own shoalJ share 

The joy of that sweet home. 

I have a Brother there, 

A Brother kind and K^od, 
For guilt like mine who did not spare 

To shed His precious blood. 

Beloved friends there are, 
Thron^h grace to f?lory eone, 

Eai^li sliining as a glitterint; star 
Around the heavenly throne. 

And many many more 

Are hasteninti: to that land, 
Who soon will tread the holy shore. 

Amid the white-robed band. 

Lord, I will follow Thee, 

I too will run the race. 
In that blest home I too would be, 

** A sinner saved by grace.*' 



HUGH KERR, 

SHOEMAKER, was born at Stcwartoii, Ayrshire, 
in 1815, and died in January, 1893. Amonj^st 
the members of the " gentle craft " he was ackuow- 
ledged to have few equals as a workman ; but it is as 
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a local poet and descriptive prose writer that his 
memory ^Yill long be held in remembrance in his 
native place and elsewhere. Like many of our sing- 
ers, he was in nowav indebted to culture or education 
for the exercise of the poetic gift. 

His first volume was published fifty years a<ro. 
It was a small booklet, and was most favourably 
noticed by George Gilfillan — tlien the critic whoso 
ixood opinion all sought — and other authorities in the 
literary world. Ten years later another volume was 
publislicd ; and, until a few years ago, at not infre- 
quent intervals, the local press received contributions 
front his pen. While his undoubted genius found its 
best expression in describing the beauties of nature, 
and the joj's and sorrows of humble life, his ready pen 
had a wide scope, the extent of which was known only 
to his most intimate friends. The following lines are 
of more than average merit, and possess a heart-reach- 
ing melody and pathos : — 



THE WEE CLASPIN' BIBLE. 



This wee claspin' Bible, my mither's wee Bible, 

My ain faither bocht when he made her hiM bridn, 
And when she gaed frae me, she hannded it tae me, 

And hopeil I wad study to mak' it my guide. 
The auM cluiirxhe sat on, an' mnny times grat on, 

As thochts o' the dead brocht the tears tae her e'e, 
An' a' ronn' that dwellin', dear, dear tae a calian', 

O ! wee claspin' Bible, are present in thee. 

Thi:^ wee claspin' Bible, ihU tear-drappit Bible, 

I've born by her Hide to the kirk wi' the lave. 
When aften nhe naunter'il until the kirk entered. 

An' mournfully ga%ed un my faither's green gtave. 
The voice sweet and calm aye, I hear in the Psalm aye, 

It cumes like the tone of a spirit sair vext, 
An' I still see her lean wi' her haun' on her e*en, 

Au' the streiketl speirment leaf slippit in at the text. 
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This wee claspin' BIhle, tlii« i)recious wee Bible, 

Indark* <lnMty corr.ern iiianii never he ca^t ; 
There's jewels within it, ami plennnreH iiiHnite, 

Will huv ve a' crJiDiis when life'n trials are past. 
Bairns, let it direct ye, the wjirl' may neglec' ye, 

Still firm on its prouiise^ every rely ; 
This battle well <»»er, bright fipirits will hover, 

And hail you a conqueror hotne to the sky. 



JOHN TAYLOR, M.D., 

MAS born at Newark Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 
He was widely known as a politician and 
poet, and contested the Ayr Burghs in 1832, and again 
in 1834, as the Radical candidate, but was defeated 
on each occasion. He was afterwards a meniber of the 
Chartist Convention, and suffered imprisonment and 
considerable ]jrivations for his adherency to that party. 
Dr Taylor died in Ireland, where he had retired in ill- 
iiealth. In 1851a memorial volume of "Christian 
Lyrics '' was published in Dublin (James M^Glashan, 
Upper Sackville Street). It was dedicated to the 
Archdeacon of Connor. A monument is erected over 
his remains at Island Magee Church, Ireland. 

FOR WHAT SHALL I PRAISE THEE? 

For what shall I praise Thee, my God and my King? 
For what blessin^:s the tribute of gratitude brin{;? 
Shall I praine Thee for pleasure, for health, or for ease, 
For the spring of delight aud the sunshine of peace • 

Shall I praise Thee for flowers that have bloomed in my breast, 
For joys in perspective and pleasures possessed ? 
For the spirits that heightened my days of delight. 
And the slumber that sat on my pillow by night ^ 
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For this should I prai<<e, but if only for this 

T should leave half untold the dominion of bliss ; 

I thanlc Thee for sorrow, for sickness*, and care, 

For the thorns I have gathered, the anguish and fear. 

The flowers were most sweet, but their fragrance is flown, 
They yielded no fruit, they are withered and gone ; 
The thorn it was poignant and precious to me, — 
*Twa8 the message of mercy — it led me to Thee. 



BEAUTY IN NATURE. 

Vhiu mortal ! though the smile of nature brings 

To thee no pleasure ; still in every face. 
In every floweret in the vale that springs, 
In every little warbler there that sings, 
God's mighty hand you trace. 

And would'st thou other songs than nature's song. 

Swelling in thousand notes amont; the trees ; 
Go. join the heartless, despicable throng 
From infancy to crime who sweep along. 
And dwell with these. 

For me, tho' broken-hearted, I could find 

One pleasure in the broken mountain peak. 
Leaving earth's grovelling hopen and fears behind, 
And borne on fancy's wing, the immortal mind 
With God can speak. 

Heaven's wildest notes have music to my ear, 

The rushing tempest, and the roaring sea. 
The fiery lightning darting thro' the sphere. 
The thundering voice that others trembling hear 
Have charms for me. 

PITY. 

Soft as the falling dews of night. 

The tear of pity flows ; 
Bright as the moon's returning light, 

That gilds the op'ning rose : 
Sweet as the fragrant breeze of May, 

Her sympathetic sigh. 
Mild as the dawning tints of day, 

The beam that lights her eye I 

A2 
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Still gentle spirit, o'er my heart, 

Preserve thy united sway, 
Teach ine to blunt affliction's durt, 

And soothe her cares aw»y ; 
Or if my anxious efforts fail, 

And sorrows still pursue, 
I'll wiahf while list'nin^ to the tale, 

That good I cannot do. 



M. T. M. DAVIDSON, 

/nVASTER of Dundee Orphan Institution, is a 
iL ll«/ native of Dundee. He began life as a clerk 
in a manufacturer's office in that city. He thereafter 
went to St Andrew's University, where he graduated 
in Arts and Science, and gained prizes in the subjects 
of Moral Philosophy, Education, Natural Philosophy, 
and Chemistry, beside specially distinguishing himself 
in Professor Meiklejohn's class on education. Con- 
tinuing his studies as a student of science, he passed 
successfully his examinations for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. For some time he was engaged as 
amanuensis to Professor Meiklejohn. He was then 
appointed to take charge of the Boys' School, Tay 
Street, and after holding this position for some years 
was chosen master of the Lower School (boys) of 
Dundee High School. Mr Davidson also acted as 
assistant master in the Science Department. In 1886 
he published a Geography of the British Isles, which is 
used in schools throughout the country. He is the 
author of a most delightful, attractive, and popular 
cantata, *• The Grammar Fairies," the music of which 
was composed by Mr J . More Smieton. The play is of an 
educational character, its aim being to show the ab- 
surd method of teaching grammar by rote, and at the 
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same time to present, in a simple and lucid form, tho 
abstract principles of grammar, so that they may be 
easily apprehended by tlie minds of children. There is 
a happy combination of the instructive with the amus- 
ing, the latter preventing the didactic becoming 
uninteresting, and giving a poignancy to the piece. 
Each of the fairies represents a part of speech, and de- 
scribes their various functions in song. As has been 
said, ** The 'Parts of Speech * were surely never pre- 
sented in such fairy guise before. While appreciating 
the humour, the little folks arc likely to be uncon- 
sciously mastering the essentials of English grammar. 
This is doubtless the secret purpose of the authors." 
The first selection we give pathetically tells of the 
hard lot of an under-master in 



QUEEN FAIRY'S SONG, 

If you would a successful teat her be 

Whate'er your rank or state, 
You must become as a little cliiM 

If a child you would educate. 

To train the mind, you must win the heart 

('Tia not to Ue won in a day:) 
But once a child has hained to love, 

He will quickly learn to obey. 

Fun and love, love and fun, 

The^e are the element^ two 
By which the heart of a child is won, 

Who tries it will find it true. 

Put off your frown for a happy smile, 

Have few couimaiidb and JaA^s ; 
If your hold of the heart be firm and trur, 

No need for tat<k8 or tawse. 

When books and slates are laid aside, 

School-dayi for ever doce, 
Your pupils their giammar may forgeti 

But never your love and fun. ^ 
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THE TEACHER'S SONG. 

I once WAS a student ^ay and free, 

My form was once erect, 
My biceps muscle was a treat to see, 
And best of all I was wholly free 

From examination papers to correct. 

I became a teacher in a secondary school, 

But I never did suspect, 
That my student days so gay and free. 
Would be changed to such awful monotony. 

With examination papers to correct. 

I began to get pinched and thin and pale. 

So went to the doctor direct ; 
He was skilled in the science of anatomy, 
And he diagnos'd the cause of my ailments to be 

Examination papers to correct. 

r 

I became an elder in the Parish Church, 

And I walked very circumspect, 
But I had to resign my charge very soon, 
I was missed from the church every Sunday forenoon, 

With examination papers to correct. 

From the daughters of Eve of this fair town 

A partner I did select ; 
But our honeymoon suddenly revealed to my wife. 
She was married to a man for the rest of her life 

With examination papers to correct. 

In less than a year she lay on her bier, 

Neighbours swore 'twas a case of neglect, 
I was tried l)y jury and acquitted on the ground 
That a verdict of guilty could never be found 
'Gainst a man who had papers to correct. 

I again to a maiden fair proposed. 

To me she did object ; 
Unless I could give her a guarantee, 
That all my nights would be wholly free 

From examination papers to correct. 

When I am dead and the doctors meet 

My worn-out brain to disnect. 
They will all agree 'twas better for me 
To have left such a life for another countree, 

Where there's nut a single paper to correct. 
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THE TELLING FAIRY'S SONG. 

I see the deeds of men, and of every living thing ; 

I hearken what they pay, and I listen while they sing ; 

And though they deem it not, I know the thoughts of men. 

And my plain and simple duty is to tell it all again. 

To tell it, tell it, tell it, tell it, tell it all again. 

To tell it, tell it, tell it, tell it, tell it all again. 

Where'er the sailor sails, where'er the soldier fights ; 
When e'er the truth is told, and wrongs are put to rights ; 
When the statesman utters wisdom, and the poet sings his lay, 
Tho' no human eye can see me, I hearken what they say. 
And though they deem it not, I know the thou^^hts of men, 
And my plain and simple duty is to tell it all again. 

When the lark at early morn soars up to heaven's gate ; 
When in the leafy wood, each bird calls to its mate ; 
Where the swift and noble river Hows onward to the sea ; 
When the stars come out and twinkle, all are seen and heard 

by me. 
I know the heart of nature, I know the thoughts of men, 
And my plain and simple duty is to tell it all again. 



THE REV. DR JOHN MACLEOD, MORVEN, AND 
REV. DR JOHN MACLEOD, GOVAN. 

'^'HE late Jean L. Watson, in her little "Memoir** 
Vl^ of Dr Norman Macleod says: — " Morven, when 
tho mist shrouds its bold and barren hills, and covers 
its blue lakes, is not without features of gentler 
beauty ; it has its dark precipices, over which bums 
tumble and foam, — lovely glens, clothed with the rich 
foliage of the oak, the ash, and the birch, — interspersed 
with sombre moorlands, in summer gay with yellow 
furze ; while around are sprinkled small farm-houses, 
labourers* cottages, and shepherds' huts, giving life to 
the pleasing picture. 
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A hundred years ftgo, on the side oF one of these 
hills, might have been soon an unpretending building 
(which has long since given place to another edifice), 
known as the Manse of Fuinery. This house was 
oocupicd by the minister of Morven, the Rev. Norman 
Maclcod, whose family', consisting of sixteen sons and 
daughters, made bright and lively its old walls. 

The pastor's flock at Morven was scattered over an 
area of one hundred and thirty square miles. There 
were two churches in the parish, but there were no 
Beats in them, with the exception of one or two pews 
belpnging. to the principal heritors ; and so primitive 
wejre the people that, in order to obtain wheaten bread 
when the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was dis- 
pensed, a messenger was sent a distance of sixty miles, 
oyer moor and loch, to procure it. 

The youngest son of the minister had been appointed, 
on his father's completing fifty years of ministry, 
his assistant and successor ; but, to the last, the old 
man's heart was in his work. We have a touching 
incident given, connected with the closing scene of his 
ministry. One Sabbath the Sacrament was to be dis- 
pensed in his church, whither he went to give a fare- 
well address. His old and faithful servant, Rory, 
guided him to the pulpit, for he was now blind. He 
mistook the side for the front ; and Rory, seeing this, 
laid his trembling hand on the bookboard, thus plac- 
ing him in a right position, from which he could speak 
to the people. The minister was a man of majestic 
stature, with long, white hair streaming over his* 
shoulders, his face beautiful with a holy look. It was 
to be his last address to his people, and he knew it, 
therefore his words were few, but pathetic. The kind 
Highland hearts were melted, and low sobs were heard 
all around, w^hen he told them '* they should see his 
face no more." He died soon after. 

Rory, who had been " minister's man " for fifty 
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years, soon after Mr Macleod's death, began to droop 
and decline. One evening he said to his wife, " Dress 
me in my best ; get a cart ready ; I must go to the 
manse and bless them all, and then die/' His wife 
thought him delirious, and hesitated, but he insisted 
on being obeyed. He was taken to the manse, and, 
with his Sabbath tartau-plaid wrapped about him, 
tottered into the parlour, and, as the family gathered 
round him, announced his errand, saying, *• I bless you 
all, my dear ones, before I die." Then, raising 
devoutly his withered hands, he offered a short 
prayer for their welfare, and, kissing the hand of his 
mistress, bade them farewell. He died the following 
day. 

The youngest son of the manse of Morven, John 
(his elder brother being Dr Norman Macleod, who was 
minister of St Columba Church, Glasgow, and father 
of Dr Norman Macleod of the Barony Parish), 
was settled as minister of that parish on the death of 
his father, who had been its minister for 50 years, and 
wMs the subject of the following sketch, gleaned from 
an article in Good JFor^f*^ writ ten shortly after his death 
in 18 — by the late Principal Shairp of St Andrews. 
" Gifted with powers which in Edinburgh or in Lon- 
don would have won for him the highest rewards of 
his profession, he has, says the writer, " from pure 
love of his native district and of its people, resisted 
the strongest solicitations of public duty or ambition, 
or both, aud been well content to live and labour and 
die on the spot where he was born. The impression he 
has left on his native district, the hold he has laid on 
men's affections, has been, if less wide, yet more deep 
and enduring than probably it could have been in any 
1 arge city. Aud not their native district only, but the 
world, is the better for the knowledge that such men 
have existed. Whether present in the body or absent, 
these secluded and high-souled lives stand before our 
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memory like the great mountains, to strengthen and 
refresh us by the very thought of them. 

Of such a life there has been, in our time, no finer 
example than that of Dr John Macleod, the lately- 
departed minister of Morven. Sprung from a well- 
known race, which has contributed many distinguished 
sons to the ministry of the Scottish Church, he stood 
quite single and unique in his marked individuality. 
His father, his home, and his parish have been well 
described by his nephew, the late Dr Norman Macleod, 
in that most characteristic of his works, The highland 
Parish, John, the younger of two brothers, was sin- 
gularly endowed both in body and in mind. To Glas- 
gow College he had been like the rest of his race ; yet 
it was no college, but the sights and sounds, the 
silences and the solitudes of Morven, that had moulded 
him. In physical, as in mental, stature he towered 
head and shoulders, above the people. His unusual 
height (six feet eight) in no way detracted from his 
strength, or his fitness for hard exercise and long 
endurance. In youth he had been a sportsman, and 
his skill was known on every moor of his native 
region. On all those western shores was no more 
fearless or trusty pilot. In 1824, at the age of 
twenty-three, he was appointed to assist and to succeed 
his father. The parish is of vast extent, and all but 
surrounded by the sea, so that the homes of the then 
numerous and scattered population were many of them 
inaccessible, except by boat, or by long journeys over 
moor, morass, and mountain. ridges. His great mus- 
cular strength and his resolute spirit enabled him to 
follow duty by sea and land where few would 
venture. . . . 

When one, who was a born king of men, after going 
through many hardships to reach them, stooping his 
tall form beneath their low doorway, greeted them, 
read the Scriptures, and prayed with them in their 
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Gaelic tongue, with a fervour and poetry all his own, 
it nnay be imagined that he laid hold of their hearts. 
He loved them as though they were his own immedi- 
ate kinsmen, counselled them in their diflBculties, 
sympathised with their sorrows, and they returned his 
love with large interest. 

Perhaps one of the most striking peculiarities of 
Dr John Macleod was the rare wny in which his fine 
])oetic nature and his great practical wisdom inter- 
l)lended. On the only visit which the Poet-Laureate 
paid to Argyleshire and Morven, Dr John Macleod met 
him at a ncighboiu-iug country house. They two 
fraternised as though they had been familiar friends, 
and as they sat far into the night Dr John brought 
forth from his exhaustless store his best anecdotes of 
humour and of Hebridean adventure. Next morning 
Lord Tennyson told his host that he thought the 
minister of Morven was the finest man he had ever 
met, adding, ** He is a man with a well-born head." 
Dr John Macleod's poetic compositions in Gaelic, some 
poems, many hymns, are said by competent judges to 
be of the highest order. One of his boat-songs he 
himself translated into English, preserving the Gaelic 
assonance instead of rhyme, as only a master of both 
languages could do, and makes one regret that he had 
not oftener cared to work in this way. But to 
literary, as to other fame, he was indifferent. What 
he loved, he loved for its own sake, not for the praise 
of men. 

He seldom spoke in the General Assembly, but 
when he did it was on Highland subjects, and then his 
voice was listened to as an oracle, as well from the 
wisdom of his counsel as from the impressiveness of 
his speech. It was in preaching the gospel to the poor 
that he appeared to the best advantage. When he spoke 
in English, men recognised a man of vigorous intellect 
and warm heart ; but when he addressed his flock in 
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his and their native hinguage, he stood alone in the 
beauty of his eloquence and the persuasiveness of his 
appeals. To strangers he appeared grave and dignified 
— a man with whom no one would venture to take a 
liberty. But a little nearer acquaintance soon showed 
the warmth, the geniality, and the humour, which 
lay hid beneath that grave and stately exterior.'* 

One who knew him well informs us that he was in 
many wa3-s the most remarkable of his gifted family — 
in magnificence of aspect, and in dignity and independ- 
ence of character. Although honours were heaped on 
him in his later days — he was Moderator of the Church, 
(1851) and Dean of the Chapel Royal — he never "lifted 
his little finger to *push* himself forward. I have never 
seen anyone of such forceful and impressive personality, 
or who made you feel more that he was a kinj? of 
men. He was at the same time the most hospitable 
and courteous to what (to convey my meaning) I may 
call inferiors, I have ever seen — a noble and rare trait 
of eharacter." 

DR JOHN MACLEOD OF GOVAX. 

Dr John Macleod, presently minister or Govan 
Parish, is the youngest son of the above Dr John 
Macleod of Morven, and great-grandson, on his 
maternal side, of the famous Donald ^laclood 
of Bernera. He has been minister successively 
of Newton-on-Ayr, Dunse, and Govan. He was boru 
atFuinery, Morven, in Arg3'leshire, three generations 
being thus connected with that parish. 

We here print first a beautiful song by Dr John 
Macleod of Morven, written in imitation of a Highland 
Boat Song, and in illustration of Gaelic rhythm. 

THE CLANSMEN. 
Jir.— " Ajfus Ho Mhorair." 

Send the biorlinn nn careering:, 
Cheerily, anil all tO(;etlier ; 
Ho ro ! claosmen, 
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A 1»ng, strong pnll together, 
Ho ru ! claiiHinen. 

Give her way. and show her wake, 
Mid showering spray and curling eddies ; 
Hu ro, etc. 

Bend yonr onrs. and send her fnnming 
0*er the dark and ghiwing billows ; 
Uo ro, etc. 

Prondly o'er the wave we'll honnd her, 
As the ntaghonnd bounds the heather ; 
Ho ro, etc. 

Throuuh the eddying tiile we'll Kuide her, 
Hound each isle and breezy headlantl ; 
Ho ro, etc. 

See the diver, as he eyes her. 
Hides with wonder under water ; 
Ho ro, etc. 

The gannet high in midway sky. 
Triumphs wildly as we're passing ; 
Ho ro, etc. 

The sportive snnbeams eleam arnnnd her. 
As she liounds the shining water ; 
Ho ro, etc. 

Clansmen ! cheer, the wind is veerin&r. 
Soon she'll tear and cleave the billows ; 
Ho ro, etc. 

Soon the flowing brefze will Mow, 
Will show the snowy canv&s on her ; 
Ho ro, etc. 

Wafted by the breexe of morn 
We'll quaff the joyous horn together ; 
Ho ro, etc. 

Another cheer ! oar isle appear-). 
Our biorlinn bears her ou the faster ; 
Ho ro, etc. 

Ahead she goes — our biorlinn knows 
That eves on shore are gazing on her ; 
Ho ro, etc. 



i 
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Ahead dhe Groea — the land she know!«, 
Ho ro ! the snowy shores of Canna ! 
Uo ro, etc. 

Ahead she goes- -the land she knows, 
Ho ro, ho ro, ho ro, we have it. 
Ho ro, etc. 

The following are translations of two of the nnost 
popular of the Gaelic sonp;s by Dr John Macleod of 
Govan. They are the only examples we have met of 
closely faithful translation preserving the distinctive 
Gaelic melody and rythm. These songs are sung in the 
Highlands to airs of great plaintiveness and beauty: 

HIGHLAND LOVE SONGS. 

I. 

(Fhir a Bhata na-h5-ro ay-li.) 

From tlie seaward pummits peering 
Lonij I wait thy a&iU appearing : 
Wilt thou come to-day, to-tnorrow, 
Or nevermore to connule my sorrow ? 

Saihir h)ve na-hh-ro ay-li, 

Sailtir love na*h5-ro ay-li. 

Sailor love na-h5-ro ay-li, 
Their jealous tongues maile my love forsake me. 

No brief season's 6tfnl feelincr 
Gave I thee — vain all concealing : 
GhiMhood's love will alter never 
Till lieath's dark blow lay me low for ever. 
Sailor love ! na-h5-ro ay-li, &c. 

Fickle-hearted though they calletl thee, 
Not the less ihv li>ve enthralled me : 
Still in dreauirt I hear thee Mpeaking, 
And still at dawn for thy form am seeking. 
Sailor love ! na-ho-ro ay-li, kc. 

Oft they bid me tear Ihy semblance 
From my ^lighted heart's remembrance. 
But such hopes are now us idle 
As ocean's tide in it^* pride to hridle. 
Sailor love j na-h^-io ay-li, ^c. 
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Evermore in tears 1*11 languish 
Like a lone white swan in anguish, 
Ab her dying notes awaken 
The reedy loch, when by all forsaken. 
Sailor love ! ua-h^-ro ay-li, &c. 

II. 
(Gun ba slan a chi mi.) 

Health and joy go with thee, 

My own true love for aye, 
Witifi thy locks so golden. 

Fit theme for poet's lay : \ 

Sweet to me thine accents 

In sorrow's dismal day, 
Ever as I heard tliee 

My heart grew light and gay. 

Eyefl of blue bright-beaming, 

Eyelsidies thickly lined. 
Cheek that mocks the rowan, 

Clear-featured face and kind : 
What though liars babble 

That h)ve to slights gave place, 
Year-long seems each season 

Since last I saw thy face. 

Sad am I and weary 

To-night upon the pea, 
Sleep forsakes my pillow 

While thou art far from me : 
Oft to thee thought wanders, 

Afar from thee I pine. 
What to me life's pleasures. 

If thou canst ne'er be mine ? 

Jealous tongues may tell thee 

I left thee in disdain, 
That my love decaying 

Would wake no more again : 
Heed them not, for trust me, 

Till life itself shall pass. 
Thou to me art dearer 

Than dew unto the grass. 

The following are also by Dr John Maclcod of 
ovan: 
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PASSING MORVEN. 

[Written by the Rev. Dr John Macleod of Oovan on passing Morven on the 
ttrst occasion after the death of his father, and the home of the family 

for a century had been broken up.] 

Down MuU's dark sound from port to port 

The vessel huhls upon her way. 
From green Loch Aline's wooded shore 

To yonder castle — crowndd bay. 

And silent 'mid a motley throng 

Of strangers— on her deck I stand 
Watchins: with thoughts unutterable 

The glory uf the gliding land. 

O land of Morven ! dearer far 
To me than fairest spot of earth : 

land on which my eyes first looked, 
The laud that gave my fathers birtli. 

Scanning to-day thy winding shores, 
Although as through a haze of tears, 

1 feel anew thy wondrous npell, 
Rich heirloom of a hundred years. 

I see the kirk-crowned sward of Kiel, 

The ohl grey cr^ss against the sky ; 
The eastward-ordered grassy graves 

Where holy generations lie. 

1 seem to see, in visions fair. 

The summer Sundays long ago ; 
The little church — his kingly head 

Stooping to pass its lintel low. 

I hear the old familiar sounds 
That broke, hut did not mar the calm ; 

The clear, sweet piping of the lark. 
The plaintive cadence of the psalm. 

But past the shores of Achabeig 

By craggy Dhucraig — Achnahaw — 
By Savary's beach and wooded knoll, 

We swiftly sweep, and nearer draw 

To where, the midmost channel reached, 

Blest Fuinary I behold once more, 
The double gables Hanked with trees. 

The gleaming arch above the door. 
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Ami every snot on which 1 paze. 

From sandy beach to cairn-topped Ben, 
litland^ and cottage, Helda and burn^, 

Green Fingal's bill, the bridge, the glen, 



All — all— to-day but speak to me 
Of that bright past forever fled — 

Of him, whose presence hannts them all, 
A year past numbered with the dead ! 

Lo ! the *' Grey Isles" !— our paddles forge 
Through rushing tides, a track of foam. 

The sullen shores. of Mull are gained, 
And I, oncti more, have lost my home. 



SALACHAN BURN AT MORVEN. 



O softly babble to the sea, 
No hand can stay or fetter thee. 
Streaming through moor and vale and lea- 

Oceanward. 

Flow between the mountain ridi^es, 
Leap the black and shattered ledges. 
Sweep beneath those ivied bridges — 

Oceanward. 



Snn-goldened woodlands bid thee stay, 
Tliick-foliag^d o*er thy channel'd way, 
Break from ttieir shadows— break away — 

Oceanward. 



Not strange the course thy waters take, 
I know thee to thy fountain lake, 
Thy gentlest sweep, and boldest leap, 
Thy routfh rock-walls and plunging falls, 
Thy foam-belU ringing free. 
Thy pools and thy shallows. 
Thy snn-woveii shadows, 
Thy startles and sallies. 
Thy fern-glades and valleys, 
Were early known to ue. 



'n 
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near and far, and loud and low, 
Thy mystic voicen come and pro, 
Dream -eyed I see thy waters fli>w — 

Ocean ward. 

There are links we cannot sever, 
Voices still and hush'd for ever, 
Wake, and blend with thine, dim river — 

Ocean ward. 

REMEMBER NOT THE SINS OF MY YOUTH. 

Gould I recall the years that now are flown, 

For evermore : 
Revive my early visions — long overthrown — 

And hope restore : 
How blest it were to mould my life anew, 
And all my broken vows of youth renew. 

Oh were I once again but free to choose 

As in past days, 
How oft the sun-lit path I would refuse 

For sterner ways ! 
Content to turn aside from every road. 
Save that which kept me in the smile of God. 

But vain the dream : the strife is o'er ^ith me; 
Dark days remain ; 

1 conlil not trust my heart if I were free 

To clioose again ; 
The dazzling morning might again deceive. 
Life be mis-spent, and ag'e be left to grieve. 

I would not, if I couM, recall the years 

That now are fled : 
Their cares and pleasures, labours, hopes, and fears 

For me are dead : 
I ask but mercy for the weary past. 
And grace to guide me gently home at last. 
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MRS NORMAN MACLEOD, SENIOR, AND MISS 
ANNIE CAMPBELL MACLEOD. 

'^^HE following spirited song, " Sound the Pibroch," 
Vl^ is by the mother of the late Dr Norman 
Macleod, Barony Church, Glasgow. It is from "Songs 
of the North '* (London : Field & Tuer), a handsome 
volume, edited by A. C. Macleod and Harold Boulton 
— the music being arranged by Malcolm Lawson. The 
work contains many songs of rare value and beauty, 
never before printed, and is dedicated, by special per- 
mission, to the Queen. We also give from the same 
work two songs, full of rich melody and tender senti- 
ment, by Miss Annie Campbell Macleod (who is now 
Mrs Wilson, and lives in India), the second daughter 
of Dr Norman of the Barony. 

SOUND THE PIBROCH. 

Sound the pibroch loud on high 
Frae John o' Groats to isle o' Skye ; 
Let a' the clans their slogan cry, 
And rise and follow Charlie. 

Tha tighin fodham, fodham, fodham, 
Tha tighin fodham, fodham, fodham, 
Tha tighin fodham, fodham, fodham, 
Tha tighin fodham, eirigh I 

And see a small devoted band 
By dark Loch Shiel have ta'en their stand, 
And proudly vow with heart and band 
To fight for royal Charlie. 

Tha tighin fodham, &c. 

From every hill and every glen 
Are gathering fast the loyal men, 
They grasp their dirks and shout again 
" Hurrah, for royal Charlie I" 

Tha tighin fodham, &c. 
B2 
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On dark Cullo.len's field of gore 
Hark, Hark, they shout *' Claymore, Claymore'" 
They bravely fight, what can they more ? 
They die for royal Charlie. 

Tba tighio fodham, &c. 

No more we'll see aach deeds again, 
Deserted is each Highland glen, 
And lonely cairns are o'er the men 
Who fought and died for Charlie. 

Tha tighin foJham, &c. 



(By A, C. M.) 
O'ER THE MOOR. 

O'er the moor I wander lonely, 
Ochon*a-rie, my heart is nore ; 
Where are all the joys I chttriMhe«1? 
With my darling they have perished. 
And they will return no more. 

I loved thee first, I loved thee only, 
Ochon-a-rie, my heart is sore ; 
I loved thee from the day I met the<>, 
What care I though all forget thee ? 
I will love thee evermore. 

FAIR YOUNG MARY. 

(Mairi Bhan Og.) 

Mhairi bhan og, my ain only dearie. 

My winsome, my bonnid wee bride, 

Let the warld gang and a* tlie lave wi' it 

Gin ye are but left by my hide. 

The lark to its nest, the stream to the ocean, 

The star to its home in the west. 

And I to my Mary, and I to my darling, 

And I to the ane I lo'e best. 

Time sail na touch thee, nor trouble come near thee, 

Thou maunna grow old like the lave. 

And gin ye gang, Mary, the way u' the weary, 

I'll follow thee soon to the grave. 

A glance o' thy e'en wad baninh a' sorrow, 

A smile, and fareweel to a' strife, 

For peace is beside thee, and joy U around thee, 

And love is the light o thy life. 
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JAMES MONTEATH MACCULLOGH. 

(James Saint-Blane.) 

®UR readers will be pleased to see that we have 
been privileged to reveal the identity of one who 
has hitherto written songs and composed melodies 
under various ** pen-names.** A paragraph in the 
introduction to a little work, " Twelve Songs, with 
Music," by James Saint-Blane, author of " Maggie, 
Queen o' Avondale," and Jb. Monteath (London : 
W. Kent & Co., 1884), states that "it may be 
acknowledged that the surname Saint-Blane is a 
nom-de-plumOf and that it was assumed by one whose 
mother, like that of the Poet Motherwell, was a 
member of a family named Monteath, long settled at 
Dunblane, Perthshire." 

Our poet's paternal grandfather, leaving his 
ancestral home in the Far North, journeyed southward 
until he reached Keir estate, near Bridge of Allan, on 
which he found a habitation, married, and had several 
children, all of whom died young, except a son and a 
daughter. The latter became the wife of Mr John 
Monteath, long the popular " Master " of Dunblane 
School, and author of an interesting work entitled 
"Dunblane Traditions;" while the former married the 
Master's sister, and had a family of three sons and four 
daughters. The second of the three sons — James 
Saint-Blane, who was born in the town of Falkirk in 
1841 — ultimately became the sole surviving male 
member of the family. His father, after being a few 
years engaged in teaching in Stirlingshire, became a 
journalist in Stirling, where he died in 1852. At this 
time James was about eleven years of age ; he passed 
the next four years of his life in the shop of a book- 
seller in Stirling ; thereafter, for a year or two, was 
engaged as a junior clerk in the same town j and, 
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later, in Edinburgh and in Glasofo^Y, he was associated 
chiefly with the publishing trade. Although it was 
not until he was twentj'-three years of age that he 
began writing, his parentage and his connection with 
books considered, it is not surprising that he developed 
taste and ability for literary work, both in prose and 
in rhyme. 

The space at our command now will not permit of 
our giving a detailed list of Saint- Blane's contributions 
to literature — fugitive and under various pen-names. 
It may interest many to learn, however, that, as 
" Richard llollingstone," he WTote " Walter Leslie's 
Plunge : a Story Disclosing Facts concerning Licensed 
Music-Hall Life '' (London : Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co., 1871), of which several thousand copies were sold 
immediately on publication. As ** Special Reporter," 
" Special Correspondent," &c., he had connection with 
the press at one time ; but he never really became a 
professional writer, and his claim to recognition at our 
hands rests solely on his songs. 

Had space allowed, not a few romantic stories could 
be narrated of our poet's ramblings and experiences. 
A number of these are recorded in a very interesting 
article that appeared severfil yeai*s ago in the Peopys 
Journal, Certain " sweet faces " seem to have haunted 
him, more than one of them ultimately inspiring some 
of his finest songs. This sketch also informs us that 
his song, "Sons of Scotland," was very eulogistically 
spoken of by the late Rev. George Gilfillan, the "Poets' 
Friend" of the day, who said — "The words ring right 
martially, and along with the music (by John Fulcher) 
must stir the blood and * beet,' to use Burns's word, the 
patriotic flame.*' 

Being desirous to narrate the story of Saint-Blane*s 
life beyond the period embraced in the Peoples Journal 
article, we communicated our wish to Mr Monteath, 
co-author of the " Twelve Songs *' alluded to above, 
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who lias kindly forwarded to iis the following impor- 
tant and deeply interesting statement : — "Where the 
story of James Saint-Blane ends, there begins the 
story of Jacob Monteatii. For upward of twenty 
years it has been my intention that my identity 
should not be revealed in my lifetime; but the 
honour you confer u])on * Jauies Saint-Blane,* by 
devoting to him the closing pages of your valuable 
Work of fifteen volumes, induces me not only to assist 
you in identifying him under his own name, but also 
to enable you to conclude your Work with the record 
that * Jb. Montcath ' is the latest and last pen-name 
that has been and will be adopted by James Monteath 
MaccuUoch, author-coniposcr of * Maggie, Queen o* 
Avondale.' " 

Regarding the literary work of the subject of this 
sketch, we have now to add that, during the short career, 
many years ago, of the "London Scottish Journal,*' 
he contributed thereto a series of "London Scottish 
llhymes," one of which, "Song of the Scots Frae 
Hame,'' was republished in the book of ** Twelve 
Songs " The words of tins song we print below. To 
"Tinsley's Magazine" (1879-80), he contributed a 
series of Poems entitled '* The Loves o' Langsyne," 
also several short stories, including "The Bard of 
Inveraln,*' a touching narrative of a songwriter's life 
and death. 

THE FAITHFUL HEART. 

Though vagrant fancy roams at will, 

Deli^htd ill widest range. 
The heart ownn thee its idol still — 

Can never learn to change. 
Though truant e3'e seeks beauty's throng, 

With admiration glows, 
And lingers oft, and lingers long, 

And KlancHs fond bextows, 
For ever thine, the Faithful Heart 

Yields not t«» charm or spell — 
One image doth its joy impart, 

Tbine image ]o\ed so well, 
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Though idle lips may whnper love 

In Htill more idle ears 
The hrart disdainH to rUe above 

The love of early years. 
Though gong aniiti my harp may breath, 

A tender ntrain may raise, 
'TiR art but twining words in wreath 

To sing aiKtther's nraitie: 
For ever thine, the Faithful Heart 

Yields not to charm or spell — 
One image doth itn joy impart, 

Thine image loved so well. 



A X N I E . 



A bird o' paftnage on the wing, 

Ae night, my spirit weary, 
A haunt where mirth and laughter ring 

I sought to make me cheery. 

There, in that hall — a crowd among 
WhoMe aim was dissipation — 

I met a gentle Queen o' Song, 
Full Worthy higher i<tation. 



Again, and yet again, we met — 
Alan, 'twas) to our sorrow ! — 

Until we parted wi' regret. 
Each longing for the morrow. 

Ae day we sought a woodLnd shade. 
And, while we there did tarry, 

Fair Annie this confesoitm made — 
She wasna free to marry. 

Unlawfu' love our pouIr did spurn — 
What could we <lo hut sever ? 

Each heart became a sacred urn, 
Inscribed ** Farewell — for ever!" 



VVi eye upraised, toward the sky 
She pointed wi' her finger — 

"Death sunders ev'iy earthly tie. 
And there with you I'll linger.' 
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SONG OF THE SCOTS FRAE HAME. 

Though far frae hame, we're aye the same 

As ill the claya n' yore ; 
ThMiiRh changed our hit, our soula are not — 

We're Scutomen to the cure. 

Chorus - 

Ar in the past, ro to the laRt, 

Till in the grave we'll rest, 
In weal or woe, wliere'er we go, 

OKI Scotland we'll lo'e best. 

Onr thoughts hy day oft homeward stray 

To banks o' winding streams ; 
And snow-capt hills and dancing rills 

By night engage our dreams. 

Chorus. — As in the past, &c. 

Though far frae hame, we're aye the same, 

A patriotic hand ; 
Wi' rev'rent air we breathe the prayer — 

Gud bless our native land ! 

Chorus.— kM in the past, &c. 

Should health e'er fail or want assail, 
We'll say, *• What's mine is thine !" 

The young we'll tend, the old befriend, 
For sake u' Auld Lang Syne. 

Chorus— 

For auld lang syne ! 

For auld lang syne ! 
True Scots are we, and aye will be 

For auld lang syne. 

THE AULD KIRKYAIRD. 

In a wee toon in the west 

There's an auld kirkyaird, 
An' my kin a' ha'e their rest 

In that auld kirkyaird. 
Faither, mither, ta'en awa' ; 
Brither, sister, ane and a* — 
My saut teais had cauHe to fa' 

Id that auld kirkyaird. 
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There wan ae time bune the lave, 

lu that auM kirkyaird — 
I dttiod sadly by a grave 

In that anld kirkyaird : 
It wax when we buried ane 
Wha for my ain love I'd tnen — 
My dream'd life o' blitiR was gane 
In that auld kirkyaird. 

Though I ha'e been lang awa' 

Frae that anld kirkyaird, 
The ae thought aye bune>moiit a' 

Is that auld kirk}'aird : 
When the day conies I maun dtp, 
Sans regret I'll close my e'e 
If a grave be promised me 
In that auld kirkyaird. 

JAMIE'S FAREWELL. 

Farewell, dear cronies ane and a' ! 

This night for aye we sever ; 
But long as I ha'e breath to draw 

Forget you I shall never. 
Our days abroad, our nights at home, 

Hae gi'eu me niickle pleasure • 
Whate'er my lot, where'er I roam, 

Our happy hours I'll treasure. 
Farewell ! Farewell ! 

Farewell, fair lasses ! we must part — 

This night for aye we sever : 
The warmest corner o' my heart 

I promise you for ever. 
You're good and kind — it grieves me sair 

I canna longer tarry : 
Alas 1— but diuna ask me mair — 

I am na free to marry. 
Farewell ! Farewell ! 

" My own. my native land,*' farewell ! 

This night for aye we sever : 
Each crag and peak, each glen and dell, 

I'll keep in mind for ever. 
Nae doubt I'll ken some home-sick pangs, 

Wi' none but strangers near me, 
But crooning o'er the auld Scots pangs 

Is sure to soothe and cheer nje. 
Farewell ! Farewell ! 
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